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VOTE FOR _ 
The people’s choice, Old Crow. Look at the record: 
129 years of outstanding service. Endorsed by Andrew 
Jackson & Daniel Webster, among others. Elected 
modern America’s favorite bourbon by a landslide. 


Famous for its fine character & taste—smoocth taste. 
Slogan: A vote for Old Crow is a vote for honest 


pleasure! So vote for... OLD CROW 


The greatest name in bourbon 


as the sunrise 


The Browning Automatic-5 shuns wear, thrives on 
tough usage and looks and acts the true Aristocrat of 
Automatic Shotguns. 


It’s fast shooting, easy swinging, speed loading, 
dependable. Complete owner satisfaction has made it the 
world’s favorite automatic shotgun in each of the past 
60 years. Its performance record goes unmatched, any- 
where .. . Ji’s sure as the sunrise. 


Grade I 
From *1547° 
USS. or 
Canada 


BROWNING 
3” Magnum, 12, 16, el 
and 20 gauge. Stand- 


ard and lightweight Write for new 52 page catalog free. Complete information on all Browning Guns 
models. Ventilated rib and accessories. Special chapters containing practical shooting information. 
or plain barrels. All ’ -. . . ‘ 

chokes and barrel Browning Arms Co., Dept. 697, St. Louis, Missouri 63103 
lengths. Barrels inter- — In Canapa: Browning of Canada, Dept. 697, P. O. Box 991, Montreal 9, P.Q. 


changeable in all 
gauges. Buck Special 
Models in all gauges Just published, John M. Browning, American Gunmaker, the authentic story of this 
for slug or buckshot. world-renowned gun inventor who overcame the hardships of America’s new frontier 
to startle the world with his inventive genius. Fascinating reading for the entire 

family. Also, a separate and comprehensive technical section illustrating and 

: detailing 75 Browning-invented guns. At your Browning dealer, or post-paid direct 
= Prices subject to change without notice, from Browning Arms Co. Price ‘7° U.S., '8°° Canada. A Doubleday Publication, 
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The RITZ — Silk Label 
Series. Model 210-4. Stitch 
and Turn U-Wing Tip in 
Black or Brown Imperia 
Calf. 


< 


The REX — Silk Lobel 
Series. Model 276-4. 
Wing Tip in Imported 
Black or Golden Harvest 
Scotch Grain. Full Leather 
Lined. 


The REX —Silk Label 
Series. Model 280-4, Plain 
Toe Blucher in Imported 
Black or Golden Harvest 
Scotch Grain. Fuil Leather 
Lined, 


Men of sophisticated 
tastes find what they 
want in these smart 
new PORTO-PEDS. 
Definitely a new high 
level of styling 
excellence. A new high 
standard of comfort, 
too, as one try-on 
will prove. See your 
Porto-Ped dealer. 

Or write for illustrated 
folder. From $16.95 

to $28.95. Silk Label 
Series from $19.95. 


HERE’S 

THE SECRET! 
In PORTO-PEDS, 
you walk and stand 
on an air-celled 
carpet of soft 
sponge rubber. 
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PORTAGE SHOE MFG. CO., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
A Division of Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co, 


LY YOURS 


tell it to TRUE 
67 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


RirvuaL Currine 


I read William Bradford Huie’s 4 Ritual 
“Cutting” by the Ku Klux Klan (October) 
with pain and anger, The four men who 
were convicted of castrating Edward Aaron 
were not hoodjums, They thought of them- 
selves as respectable citizens. And now other 
respectable citizens—the parole board—are 
saying that these men can return to society, 
This is the way Hitler and the Nazis were 
able to get away with their crimes against 
humanity, ‘They convinced the German 
people that the Nazi regime was the legal 
goyernment and that Nazis were therefore 
respectable citizens. A society that condones 
evils like the KKK is a society that is put- 
ting power in the hands of criminals mas- 
querading as respectable citizens. 

—Charles Brown 
Tucson, Ariz. 


CuBAN COMMENT 


Thanks for The Bay of Pigs in your Sep- 
tember issue, We Cubans need good friends 
in this hour in which so many pro-Castro- 
ites are working in this country to create 
confusion. It is a pity the Cuban tragedy is 
not so well known in this wonderful country. 
That is why good Americans like you de- 
serve all our deep gratitude. 

—Tomas Cruz 
Miami, Fla, 


The feeling is mutual. 
Brass Rai THERAPY 


\fter reading your article on marriage 
counselors (Newes! Gimmick for Hoaxing 
Wives—September), I had to sit down and 
write to you. The most asinine remark in the 
article was the final suggestion that one 
consult a bartender for advice. ‘This is the 
worst advice I ever heard. 

—(Name withheld on request) 


Are you a bartender? 
SPYING ON THE Jos 


I want to say thanks for publishing Vance 
Packard's How To Strip a Young Job Seeker 


Bare (September). We are getting close to 
the 1987 “Big Brother” system with all this 
probing and spying. I've always contended 
that I would rather work at something less 
satisfying than be spied upon. 

—An Avid Nonconformist 


FiLep Fertivity 


It’s a Man's World for September de- 
scribes banks of frozen sperm filed by the 
millions in a library (frozen Fathers) . Sorry, 
boys, that’s one thing IT refuse to go to the 
library for. 

—Well Caved-For Wife 


How did you conceive such an attitude? 


Tue Horse THat DoESN’?r 


Re The Horse That Has It Made (Auy- 
ust), Surely the sad case of Snully, the “tease 
pony,” beyond a doubt the world’s most 
frustrated horse, has been brought to the 
attention of the ASPCA, 

=I, Urseth 
Agassiz, B.C. 
Canada 


No, but we called Snuffy’s analyst. 


A Coxtp Day IN Aucustr 


Congratulations on your August issue; it 
is a breakthrough in that you published 
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ARTHUR GODFREY SAYS: 
“1.C.S. MADE 
THE IMPOSSIBLE-EASY!” 


You’ve probably heard Arthur Godfrey on his coast-to- 
coast TV and radio programs. But have you ever heard 
what this famous personality has to say on the subject of 
International Correspondence Schools? 


“TI had to quit high school before the end of my second year, 
Later in life, at the U.S, Naval Materiel School at Bellevue, 
D. C., I had to master a working knowledge of math, all the 
way from simple decimals and fractions through trigonome- 
try, in the first six weeks or be dropped from the course. 
So I took an I.C.S. course and finished at the head of the 
elass! 1,C.5, made the impossible — easy!” 


Box 217, Scranton, Penna. 18515 


about the field I've checked below; (3) sample I.C.S. lesson. 


ARCHITECTURE and AVIATION Nuclear Energy 


BUILDING TRADES (_] Aero Engineering () Plastics 

(0 Air Conditioning C] Aircraft Drafting (J Pulp, Paper 

C) Architecture CJ Aircraft Mechanic CIVIL ENGINEERING 

C) Arch. Drawing BUSINESS C) Civil Engineering 

_| Building Contractor (Accounting Highway Blueprints 
Carpentry & Millwork > Cost Accounting © Highway Engineering 

L] House Planning Public Accounting L] Structural Blueprints 
Painting fF) Bus. Administration (=) Sanitary Engineering 


(> Plumbing & Heating 
ART and DESIGN 


fC) Executive Training 
[] Mgmt. Accounting 


00 


Surveying & Mapping 


Oo Marketin DRAFTING 
H feterer Decorating CPetsonnelLabor Architectural 
i, Relations _) Drafting Technology 


{-] Magazine Illustrating (1 Programming for Electrical and 


Clip coupon here—and take your first big step to real success! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS TI 


(In Hawaii: 
Without cost or obligation, rush me FREE Success Kit, with 3 valuable booklets: 


Structural Engineering 


tay, rs 


As usual, Arthur Godfrey knows what he’s talking about. 
And as an I.C.S. graduate, Mr. Godfrey is in the best of 
all positions to tell you about the educational system for 
men and women that’s served so long as talent scout for 
American business and industry. 

Read what he has to say carefully. Then mark your 
interest on the coupon and mail it today for full informa- 
tion on what I.C.5S. can do for you! 


Accredited Member 


1.C.S., Scranton, Penna. 18515 National Home Study Council 


P.O. Box 418, Honolulu. In Canada: |.C.S. Canadian, Ltd., Montreal.) 


(1) How to Succeed; (2) opportunity booklet 
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Special low rates to members of the U.S. Armed Forces! 


SMOKE 


BOWL*ROSES 


FOR A FRESH 
BOUQUET OF FLAVOR 


Surprises and Pleases Men Who 


Never Thought They'd Enjoy 
Pipe Smoking 


Take any pipe. Fill it with Bowl of 
Roses Aromatic Smoking Mix- 
ture. Light up. Taste the fresh, 
distinctive flavor. Surprised? 
Maybe you never knew a pipe 
could taste so good—so cool, so 
flavorful, so sweet and fresh. No 
pipe could—till Bowl of Roses 
came along. 


Bowl of Roses was originally the 
special private blend of a small 
group of gourmet pipe smokers. 
It’s a unique combination of the 
very finest of imported and do- 
mestic tobaccos, blended with a 
flavoring secret no other smoking 
mixture uses. Bowl of Roses puts 
a fresh bouquet of flavor in any 
pipe. Pleasant for people around 
you, too. Try Bowl of Roses your- 
self. You’ll be surprised—and 
pleased. 


5 


BowL/ ROSES _ 


it<ees= 


Pecos 


Another Fine Product of 
United States Tobacco Company 


[Continued from page 2] 
some fiction (The Spy Who Came in from 
the Cold). You will not lose face by this. 
—F. L. Benscoter 
Arlington, Va. 


As an avid veader of True since 1948, 
and as a continuous subscriber for many 
years, | have leaned heavily upon True to 
supply current, topical and interesting 
reading material. I don’t want “clearly 
labeled fiction” in True. | buy other maga- 
zines for that purpose. Gentlemen, IT pro- 
test! 

—Richard M. Huckeby 

Denver, Colo. 


Letters anent Spy have been about 50-50, 
pro and con. As stated, we will only publish 


fiction when events seem to warrant it. 


FALLout oN THE BEACH 


In the September, 1962, Trugly Yours 
one Roy Hysen of Searcy, Ark., calls for top- 
less bathing suits, and your editorial reply 
backs him up. True and Roy deserve 
credit for being two years ahead of their 
time, Hope you won't let this trend distract 
you from producing the most “topless” 
man’s magazine on the market. 

—Me and Rif 
New London, Conn. 


We'll try to keep our heads. 
IMAGE OF SPITTIN’ 


Hats off to Myron Cope for his article 
No Place to Spit (August), I’m a “chawing” 
young banker (outside the bank, of course) , 
and it’s gratifying to know that there are 
an expectorating few of us still enjoying 
the smokeless pleasure of chewing tobacco. 

—Jerry L. McMurray 
Jackson, Miss. 


Great Expectorations, eh? 
TANKS AND Tactics 


Damn good piece on Walter Christie (The 
Military Inventor the U.S, Scorned—Aug- 
ust) . But, to be realistic, all Christie actually 
did was give us his suspension system, His 
tanks would not have helped much in °39. 
Don't forget. our opposite numbers won 
their best battles against the French (first 
Ardennes, “40) and the Russians (Rostov, 
Kharkoy) not with better tanks, but better 
tactics. 

—Roman J. Jarymowycz 
Montreal, Que. 
Canada 


The point is, the Germans recognized the 
importance of the tank—and developed 
their tactics aecordingly—when voices like 


Christie in America, de Gaulle in France 
and Churchill in England were being ig- 
nored. 


Our attention has been directed to your 
August issue, in particular to an article 
entided The Military Inventor the U.S. 
Scorned. It includes references to “cater- 
pillar tracks” and “caterpillar track engaged 
in sprockets. . . .” “Caterpillar” and “Cav” 
are internationally-registered trademarks of 
Caterpillar Tractor Company and are to be 
used only in connection with products of 
our manufacture. We would suggest that in 
the future the term “crawler tracks” could 
be used in similar context. Our trademarks 
are old and valued possessions that we are 
Most interested in protecting. 

—]. W. Busch, Advertising Manage) 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Toucuy Apsoutr NrerzscHE 


It’s obvious Geoflrey Bocca understands 
no more Nietzschean philosophy than did 
Lt. Jacques Algarron (The Case of the 
Demon Lovers—August). Any college student 
taking an elementary philosophy course 
knows Nietzsche's Superman wouldn't be 
“beyond such weakness as love, loyalty, com- 
passion” but the embodiment of just such 
virtues, 

—Hale Caswell 
Wallingford, Conn, 


The passage you quote refers to Algarron, 
not to Nietzche’s Superman. If you can’t 
understand Bocca, how can you understand 
Nietzche? 


REALISM FOR FATHERS 


Thank you for For Fathers Only in II's a 
Man's World of August Truk. ‘To your 
statement, “Every child has to grow out of 
delinquency and needs a firm father to steer 
him,” IT would only add: providing the 
father himself has had the necessary home- 
discipline, or self-discipline, and providing 
he has the brains and the guts to steer. 

—Jean Renaud 
Oceanside, Calif. 


All True fathers already have brains 
and guts. 


GI Rients Ann Wroncs 


In 20 Years of GI Rights (It’s a Man's 
World—August) you show FDR signing the 
GI Bill of Rights. Very true. But it was the 
American Legion, made up of World War I 
vets that sponsored this bill and lobbied it 
through Congress. Now those who benefited 
from this GI Bill do not help the vets of 
World War I to get decent pensions. Why 
don’t you tell the truth about the GI Bill? 
Afraid you'll hurt somebody's feelings? 

—William Buttler 
Valentine, Nebr. 


If we were afraid of hurting people's feel- 
ings we'd have gone out of business long 
ago. 


If the GI Bill of Rights was such a good 
deal for the country, why was it not given 
to the Merchant Marine? In the first year 
of the war our losses were 3.8 percent— 


[Continued on page 9] 
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Super Hi-Miler outwear any 
other truck tire of its kind ? 


Because each square inch carries a lighter load 


It’s as simple as that. 

The Goodyear Super Hi-Miler puts more rubber on the 
road than any other truck tire in its class. So each square 
inch of tread has a lighter load to carry...and lasts much 
longer. 

The tread is made up of solid continuous ribs. No 
“checkerboard” of little segments to chunk or squirm. 

And it’s made with Tufsyn—toughest, longest-wearing 
rubber ever used in Goodyear tires. 

Runs up to 25° cooler, too! 
The Super Hi-Miler tread is actually made of two kinds 
of rubber. Outside, an abrasion-resistant tread; inside, 
a softer, more resilient rubber that absorbs flexing and 


GOOD, 


NOVEMBER 1964 


a 


V4 


creates less heat-building friction. 

This, plus a new specially grooved shoulder design, 
keeps Super Hi-Miler running up to 25° cooler, mile after 
pounding mile. 

You get extra traction, more recaps, even a lower- 
pitched sound at high speeds. 

Mileage-stretching features like these make sense for 
your fleet. Buy Super Hi-Miler for your trucks and 
specify them when you order new equipment. Goodyear, 
Truck Tires, Akron, Ohio 44316. 

Another reason why more truck manufacturers, more fleet 
owners choose Super Hi-Miler. 

Hi-Miler, Tufsyn—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


EAR 


This is an FM and 
AM car radio. 

It’s made by 
Motorola. It 


costs only 
*13922° 


1. On/Off Volume Control — instant play from cool-operating 
powerful 14-transistor chassis. Excellent sensitivity and selec- 
tivity. FM band has frequency response of 50 to 15,000 cycles 
per second. 

2. Variable Tone Control—lets you adjust sound for pleasing 
balance from the specially matched 5” x 7” Golden Voice® 
Speaker. 

3. FM or AM Manual tuning. 


4. Push-button tuning—for quick precise selection of your favor- 
ite FM or AM stations. Automatic frequency control for easy 
and precise station selection on FM band. 

5. Push-button FM/AM band selector and indicator light—se- 
lects and tells at a glance which broadcast band the radio is 
tuned to. 

6. Acoustinator control—reduces cross modulation (interference) 
in strong FM signal areas by minimizing signal overload so 
circuits function properly... giving a clear, clean sound. 

7. Fits most cars—fits most 12-volt negative-ground system cars 
with use of universal trim plate; four special custom-fit mod- 
els are also available. 

Manvfacturer’s two year guarantee — covers free exchange or 

repair of any component proven defective in normal use. Guar- 

antee includes removal and reinstallation labor. Arranged 

through selling dealer. No mileage limitations. Over 6,000 

Motorola Warranty Stations to serve you. 


*Manufacturer’s suggested list price (optional with dealer) includes 
antenna and a speaker. Trim plate and installation are extra. 


@ MOTOROLA 
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This vatuable Dietzgen: 
drawing puills incl ues 
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Thousands of jobs waiting. 
Become a professional 


DRAFTSMAN 


LaSalle trains you at home. 
No previous skills required. 


pees offers you big career op- 
portunities today. Draftsmen are 
in heavy demand in every technical 
field, every construction industry, 
every engineering and research corpo- 
ration. Look at the columns of “Help 
Wanted—Draftsmen” ads that appear 
in a single issue of a city newspaper! 
Why don’t you get started in this ex- 
citing work and qualify for big pay? 
No previous skills are required for 
LaSalle spare-time training; expert 
instructors give your work personal 
attention. The cost is remarkably low. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


Packed with in- 
formation on op- 
portunities in 
Drafting. De- 
scribes LaSalle 
training which 
you can take at 
home without in- 
terference with 
your present job. 
Mail coupon to 
LaSalle, 417 South 
Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 
60605. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


fi A Correspondence Institution 

i 417 S, Dearborn, Dept. 35-057,.Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Please send free booklet, “Opportuni- 

I ties in Drafting,” and full information I 

Jon training at home. 
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This department is not composed of paid advertising. Some of the products and services are 
new, some old, but all, we think, are interesting. Order what you want. Refunds are guar- 
anteed (except on personalized items). Prices include postage unless otherwise specified. 
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JADE BUDDHA TIE TAC is a 10kt. beauty 
set in ]4kt. gold. The lustrous green jade 
is a handsome addition to your wardrobe. 
$7.50. For your gal, a Jade Buddha charm 
or pendant. The magnificent charm is about 
20kts. and set in 14kt. gold. A gift that is dif- 
ferent but one that shows fine taste. $15. Tie 
Tae and Charm. both for $22.50. Mandarin 
House, Dept. T-11, Box 148, Syosset, N. Y. 
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REFRIGERATOR BAR. Full 2 cubic foot 
capacity accommodates quart bottles with 
room for other supplies. Holds 3 ice cube 
trays. Dropped door is a serving shelf. 24” 
wide, 30” high with legs (unit alone, 18” 
high), 1644" deep. Wood-grain finish. 
Specify: Walnut, Mahogany, Blond. $149.95. 
Legs, $9.95. 58 lbs. Freight collect. Empire, 


PATRIOTIC MUGS resemble famed Brit- 
ish Tobys. Washington, Lincoln, Jackson 
and Lee are the Mugs offered here. 414" 
tall, hand painted in natural colors, made of 
fine, unglazed bisque. Decorative handles 
are designed in appropriate ancillary 
theme. Set of 4 Mugs, $12. Individual Mugs, 
$3 plus 25¢ each postage. Jamaica Silver- 
smith, 50-T Delancey St., New York 2, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES’ TIC-TAC-TOE will relax 
you so you can attack business problems 
with renewed vigor. Gold stamped on simu- 
lated brown leather for rich appearance. 
Play anywhere; magnetized gold letters 
stick where they are placed. Pouch at top 
holds letters. Perfect gift for harried execu- 
tives. $1. Vargas Vanities, Department T, 


140-T Marbledale Rd. Tuckahoe, N. Y. Box 622, St. Louis, Mo. 63188. 


STURDY! 


This Remington Nylon 66 is built 
to take it and dish it out. It's the 22 
automatic with the lifetime-guaranteed 
Du Pont ‘‘Zytel'’® stock —will not chip, 
warporcrack—ever.Three-point-bedded 
for extra accuracy. From $49.95.* In 
bolt and lever models, from $26.95.* 


AUTHENTIC COATS OF ARMS are regis- 
tered in Britain under surnames. Indi- 


1896 ENGLISH LIVE-STEAM TRACTOR 


is a magnificently detailed scale model, 


Remington, 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 06602. In Canada: 
Remington Arms of Canada Limited, 36 Queen Elizabeth Blvd. Toronto, 
Ont. *Fair Trade retail prices in states having Fair Trade laws. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


made in England. with brass boiler, cylinder 
and pistons, copper steam pipes, steel fire 
box, axles and shaft. Travels 44 mile in 10 
minutes, develops strong 1/15th h.p, at 3000 
rpm, adds realistic power to any stationary 
model. Uses alcohol; 1 ft. long. $35 and 
worth it. Davis, 125 E. 41 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


vidually reproduced in relief and full color 
on hanging Oak Wall Shields. 7”’x6”, $9; 
12”x10”, $20; 14”x12”, $25; 22”x18", $40. 
Checks are returned if Arms cannot be 
traced, with free explanation and _ official 
Heraldry Society handbook. York Insignia 
Lid., Dept. TR-11, York, England. 


For more True Goes Shopping, turn to page 122 
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armed forces less than | percent, according 
to OWI director Elmer Davis. I was sunk 
twice before the first dogface landed in 
North Africa. In the next war I’m going 
to be a yeoman in the Coast Guard stationed 
in St. Louis—and get in on the GI Bill of 
Rights. 
—H. Bethell 
New York, N.Y. 


HosprraLt Hoip-Urs 


Your Help the Poor Hospital (It’s a Man's 
World—August) , exposing hospital charges 
was the most frank and honest article I 
have read on this subject. The breakdown 
of charges sent in by the hospital managers 
was a laugh and ridiculous. | know a doctor 
has to have a lot of education, but he is 
tending and serving the public like a utility 
does. I am a Republican, not a Socialist. 
But I’m tired beating my gums, Let’s do 
something. 

—A. W. Woods 
Goleta, Calif. 


Murua Mupp.e 


Your article on mutual funds (The 
Money-Making Myth of Mutual Funds— 
July) was a deliberate smear, obviously 
written emotionally and without benefit of 
a cooling-olf period for rewrite. The facts 
were distorted, misused, quoted out of con- 
text. Any publication has a built-in moral 
duty to the public, which, in this instance at 
least, I feel you have not exercised. This 
duty is to present the truth in fact, when 
representing facts as truth, Failure to do this 
is sheer corruption of editorial duty and can 
only result in the spreading of half-truths 
and, ergo, a misinformed public. A misin- 
formed public is a weakened public. A 
weakened public is a weakened nation. The 
deliberate publication of misinformation of 
a type which debilitates the accuracy of 
public knowledge and adds to public con- 
fusion is, in my mind, a crime of the first 
order. And you will be punished. History 
has proven that failure to adhere to the 
strict disciplines of moral conduct by gov- 
ernments, industries and peoples have ul- 
timately led to their decay. 

—John Hoyt, Registered Representative 
California Investors Mutual Funds 
Orange, Calif. 


Congratulations on writing the most pom- 
pous letter we’ve received in 1964. It’s amaz- 
ing the way some people can manage to 
bring in philosophy, history and morality 
just to do a bit of special pleading. 


RomMEL, Go Home 


Would like to suggest to umpire Ed 
Rommel (“Baseball Is a Big Bore”’—July) 
that if he is so bored with the game he stay 
home. I very much enjoy the tactics of base- 
ball and am in no special hurry to see the 
game come to an end, Rommel sounds like 
a clock watcher to me. 

—J. H. Crinklaw 
Auburn, Calif. 


SNUFF vs. SNIFFLES 


Re Snuff: Tobacco with a Soul (July), 1 
have dipped snuff for nearly 50 years and 


[Continued on page 12] 
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THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 4 YEARS OR MORE OLD. 


Aged Rye, 
Aged Bourbon, 
Aged Corn Whiskey 


(with select grain neutral spirits) 
all blended smooth in Paul Jones. 


Rul Jones 1 


hy 


no wonder it’s the 
whiskey men drink with men! 


(And you'll be pleased by the smail price for such a big whiskey) 


RENFIELD IMPORTERS LTD., N.Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 80 PROOF 27'/2% STRAIGHT WHISKIES.72/2% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
9 
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A monthly commentary by TRUE’s editors to keep you entertained 


and informed—and to keep the little woman firmly in her place 


ENGINEERING IN DEPTH 

An enormous 
amount of engi- 
neering genius is 
dedicated to keep- 
ing a good woman 
up. We're referring 
to the trusswork 
that supports, if 
the word is permis- 
sible, the plunging neckline. A fellow 
who knows all about cantilevers, loading 
stresses, and coefficients of gravity in- 
formed us that brassiere engineers have 
to deal with two kinds of plunges — hori- 
zontal and vertical. This refers to cag- 
ing, not to the plungee’s endowments 
which are generally standard. The verti- 
cal or deep-U plunge is tricky in more 
ways than one. Wiring begins near the 
navel and curves upward and outward to 
give a modicum of support that is en- 
tirely invisible—the support, that is— 


in the middle. The horizontal plunge pre-: 


sents different problems because the 
superstructure is elevated toward bare 
shoulders and straps are out. Great 
variations in the customer's cubic dis- 
placement are also a great challenge to 
science. Our hats are off to anonymous 
engineers who are behind, or in front 
of, fashion's latest demonstration that 
women need designing men. 


DUNG-HO 

Any man who hates pigeons can't be 
all bad. There are only two useful vari- 
eties of pigeon—stool and clay. Big 
cities are infested with recidivists who 
strew garbage for pigeons that return 
the compliment all over the place. New 
York alone has 5 million of these wing- 
flapping guano factories. The fact that 
pigeon dung pollutes the airwitha fungus 
that can cause serious disease is noth- 
ing, compared to being startled by a 
bird that swoops onto a ledge outside 
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your office window and revises the deco- 
rations in ways not planned by the archi- 
tect. Most of the statues in city parks 
appear to be composed primarily of 
droppings. Short of psychiatric care, it 
seems that nothing can be done about 
pigeon feeders, without whom there 
would be no pigeons. Just recently a 
pigeon feeder was freed of a charge of 
littering, in a Brooklyn court. Moves 
to exterminate pigeons are combated 
by the ASPCA, a lodge of misan- 
thropes who love animals but hate peo- 
ple. A worthy goal for this organization 
would be to capture city pigeons in a 
humane way and furnish them as 
noxious targets for trapshooters. 


MAN'S SHOW 

There's one nonexisting type of TV 
show that would make a killing for any 
company that wants to sell things to 
men, The air is full of ‘‘domestic situa- 
tion comedies” in which a brilliant, all- 
wise, domineering mother and a house- 
full of bratty kids make a bumbling fool 
of father, who is depicted as an amiable 
simian with less cranial capacity than a 
chimpanzee, Give us a show with an 
iron-handed hero who rescues his wife 
and offspring from their constant follies, 
as is customary in real life. This would 
draw thousands of complaining letters 
from wives who want to fill pants that 
are already occupied, but self-respect- 
ing men would rush out in droves to buy 
the sponsor's product. 


PRIVATE LINE 

While we were mumbling in our beard 
about telephone solicitors who invade 
our privacy, a man in San Francisco has 
been doing something about it. Morey 
W. McDaniel, a young law school grad- 
uate, has petitioned the state public 
utilities commission to require that an 
asterisk be printed before the names of 
people in the phone book if they request 
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it. Said asterisk indicates that the sub- 
scriber does not permit uninvited solici- 
tations for commercial or charitable 
purposes. Cries of outrage have gone 
up from predators who take advantage 
of the average man's tendency to be 
civil on the telephone. Professional so- 
licitors object that the asterisk would 
put people out of work who should be 
put out of work. The phone company 
complains that it costs too much to print 
an asterisk and would take 6 seconds 
of the operator's time to screen calls. 
Stuff and nonsense. Our time is worth 
more than the operator’s, in ouropinion. 
The asterisk, anyhow, is fair warning 
that an obnoxious caller will get hung up 
on. McDaniel’s asterisk is a great idea 
that doesn't go far enough. Millions of 
nuisance phone calls are better left un- 
answered. They can at least be discour- 
aged by selected symbols in front of 
your name in the phone book: 
8 Don't call me, I'll call you 
§& No, | am not watching your TV show 
Y If a woman answers, hang up 
& You know what you can do with your 
free dance lessons 
8 No calls at the dinner hour 


INTEREST TRAP 

Suppose you finance a new car by 
borrowing at a rate of $4.50 per $100, 
deducted in advance, and repay the loan 
in 12 equal monthly installments. What 
rate of interest do you pay? Sounds like 
Alf percent? It's actuaily about 9 per- 
cent. The reason is that you don't have 
the use of all the borrowed money for 
the full period, since you are reducing 
the principal every month. As a practical 
rule of thumb, double the apparent rate 
to get the true simple annual interest 
rate when you borrow on the terms de- 
scribed. Families don't always realize 
the cost of installment credit. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has put out a 
little pamphlet listing typical charges in 
terms of simple annual interest. Even if 
you're charged only on the unpaid bal- 
ance of your loan, the cost may be higher 
than you think, For instance, 1 percenta 
month on the unpaid balance amounts 
to 12 percent a year. Lenders aren't 
compelled to tell you the simple annual 
interest rate on finance charges and not 
one in a thousand does. 


WHAT WOMEN REALLY WANT 

At last the truth is out. All that frothy 
language about ‘‘feminine mystique’ 
and women hating to be housewives 
and yearning for careers is hogwash. 
It's the kind of drivel you get from a few 
female extremists who are outside the 
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mainstream of woman's thought and 
who blame the ‘“‘oppression”’ of their 
sex on detestable men. The truth is 
most women are not only content to be 
housewives, or crave to be, but they 
hate to work. Our authority is a survey 
published in the American Scholar, a 
Phi Beta Kappa journal. The authors 
conclude that most American women 
‘not only accept but desire a home- 
bound position. The vast majority of 
women in this country give love, mar- 
riage and family supreme priority over 
‘career.’ If they are indignant or resent- 
ful, it is most often over the social or 
personal situation that requires them to 
work...and would gladly exchange 
their ‘careers’ for the life of a happily 
married, financially secure wife and 
mother.”’ So be tolerant if the little 
woman goes off to lectures on ‘‘modern 
woman in search of identity.’’ Let her 
get it out of her system. She'll be home 
to cook dinner. 


NOT GUILTY, YOUR HONOR 
Any man who has been stopped by a 


cop for disobeying a bewildering traffic 


sign will get malicious satisfaction from 


court decisions that hold a city respon- | 
sible if a stop sign is missing, a traffic | 
light fails to operate properly, or a high- | 


way sign has fallen. A Sidney, Ohio, 


motorist charged with failure to yield the | 
right-of-way was exonerated when it was | 


shown that stop signs at an intersec- 
tion stood less than four feet above 
ground level. The state law specified 
that signs must be at least five feet 


above the ground. The case against a | 


motorist charged with speeding was dis- 
missed when it was shown that there 
was no sign to mark the end of a speed 
zone. A missing stop sign cost the city 
of Ossining, New York, a $65,000 judg- 
ment for a motorist involved in an acci- 
dent. The sign had been knocked down 
by pranksters and was not replaced. A 
Moline, Illinois, widow received a judg- 
ment against the city when her husband 
was killed at an intersection where the 
signal had been damaged and was in- 
operative. There may be nearly as many 
defective signs and signals as defective 
motorists. 


WIFEBEATER’S GUIDE 
Have you stopped beating your wife? 
This isn’t always a trick question. Run-of- 


the-mill wifebeaters keep up their work | 


for years, and the beatees enjoy it, until 
a spoilsport son gets old enough to 
interfere. This was the pattern in 12 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Beginning of a spicy tale 


Bat ve 
Ney eR Save 


3 cd sah 
Seer 


“Spicy” is the word for the clean, crisp, all-man Sportsman fra- 
| grance. Look for all three...After Shave, Cologne, Pre-Electric... 
in Sportsman’s handsome NEW “English hunting horn” bottle. 
And don’t forget Sportsman’s New D-Bar for long-lasting 


deodorant protection. 2 


1] 


AINVURIN SS 
WILD 


(Continued from page 11) 

marriages studied by a group of Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts, psychiatrists. 
The wives weren't young brides; their 
husbands had beaten them periodically 
for as long as 20 years. The husbands 
were rather shy but the wives were 
aggressive and apparently goaded their 
men into giving them a beating they felt 
they deserved. The marriages were 
pretty satisfactory and neither spouse 
felt any need for help, until a third per- 
son—usually an adolescent son— 
pitched in to defend mother and the 
couple wound up in court. Inthe absence 
of prissy children, the wifebeater and 
his wife would evidently continue to en- 
joy a scrappy marriage until their golden 
wedding day. 


FUN WITH X-RAYS 

We like the story 
told by John Ma- 
guire of the Albany 
Times-Union about 
the man ina VA 
Hospital ward who 
was bored to death 
by mass chest X-ray 
surveys the medi- 
cos kept making. He got hold of scissors 
and glue, cut a roll of aluminum foil into 
little arrows, pasted them on his chest, 
put on his undershirt and went for his 
X-ray. The doctor nearly fell off his stool 
when his film showed a line of arrows 
curving around the ribs and pointing 
directly to the heart. 


TRUTH IN POLITICKING 

Although the so-called ‘‘lie detector,"’ 
or polygraph, is an instrument of dubi- 
ous reliability, widely used in industry 
and government to scare the daylights 
out of hapless people, it has some en- 
gaging uses in this season of campaign 
oratory. According to Richard A. Stern- 
bach of Harvard Medical School, “‘oper- 
ators’ claims that an innocent person 
has nothing to fear are sheer nonsense," 
but orators of the opposition party, by 
political convention, are never innocent. 
Thus we are fascinated by the sugges- 
tion by R. M. Baer of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, who proposes a series of ‘‘great 
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debates’’ on television, under the title, 
naturally, of ‘Meetthe Polygraph.’ Each 
candidate would be wired to a lie de- 
tector and his statements would cause 
truth-or-consequence jiggles in a device 
something like an applause meter, visi- 
ble to all the country, Harmless ques- 
tions, such as ‘‘are you in favor of peace 
and prosperity?”’ could be mixed with 
tricky ones, such as ‘‘did you ever cross 
a picket line?’' and the candidate who 
fielded them most skillfully would be 
the best man to deal with our country's 
enemies. Remarks such as “principles 
of our great party,” being devoid of 
meaning, just wouldn't register, but a 
tall one would really kick the needle. 
An elected body chosen from the least 
mendacious candidates would doubtless 
serve the country well. And with novelty. 


THERE WAS A TAVERN 
IN THE TOWN 

The first man who said ‘'l et too 
much"' after a Thanksgiving feast must 
have been one of the Pilgrims who or- 
ganized the first Thanksgiving Day cook- 
out. Manly Pilgrims naturally left it to 
their womenfolk to clean up the mess. 
Where did the Pilgrim fathers go after 
dinner? Historians of ordinary stripe tell 
us little. This gap in historic knowl- 
edge has at last been filled, at least to 
our satisfaction, by Bernard Goldberg, 
an executive of Schenley Imports, who 
may well be the world’s top authority on 
taverns. He traces the first U. S. tavern 
right back to the Mayflower, or slightly 
ashore of it. One of the first things the 
Pilgrims did after landing on Plymouth 
Rock was to build a tavern, It was run 
by one of the elders of the church. No 
nonsense about prohibiting a tavern 
near a church or school. The Pilgrims 
were very close and so was their tavern. 
And that, Mr. McGuffey, was where the 
fathers dragged themselves and their 
blunderbusses to while the Pilgrim 
mothers washed the dishes after the 
first Thanksgiving dinner. 


DEPT. OF ODD INFORMATION 

Trading stamps add about 67 cents 
a week to the average family’s food bill, 
according to a University of Rhode 
Island study. 

Life insurance companies are getting 
more daring all the time. Restrictions 
against dueling that appeared in older 
policies have been dropped. 

The late lan Fleming said he created 
James Bond, secret agent, ‘‘as a coun- 
terirritant to my hysterical alarm at get- 
ting married at the age of 43." 

—THE EDITORS 


— 
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never caught a cold, During World War | 
When the flu was raging, everyone in our 
house—there were seven—caught it except 
my dad and myself who were snuff dippers. 
Some men died in our munitions plant, but 
none were sick in our section. Dad kept 
them free from illness by giving them snuff. 
—A, Freeman 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Wuo’s Our THere? 


In the July issue the editors quoted Dr. G, 
G. Simpson that there ain't no such things 
as humanoids out there in space (Farewell, 
Green Man—Il’s a Man's World). 0 believe 
Dr. Simpson's debunking has overextended 
itself by several orders of magnitude. II 
these questions ever become accessible to 
scientific checking, I expect that life will be 
found on the majority of “earthlike" 
planets. That in a few billion years of evo- 
lution, animals fairly similar to our higher 
phyla will appear, And that given such ani- 
mals and another billion years of evolution, 
the appearance of culture-carrying species 
is darned near inevitable—although quite a 
transient affair, 

—Alfred B. Mason, M.D 
Rodman, Canal Zone 


A case of “Somebody up there is like us,” 
eh? 


BAFFLEMENT IN KENTUCKY 


Having read in True of The Bajfling 
Burning Death (May) , 1 am wondering why 
no one seems to have heard of the case in 
Kentucky, About three years ago four men 
burned to death in an auto in the Eastern 
Mountain region. There was some scorching 
of the upholstery, but the car was un- 
damaged otherwise. No indication that any 
of them had been murdered, or that they 
attempted to escape. The cause of death was 
never discovered, 

—Cecil D. Clayton 
Henderson, Ky. 


Well, 


country ? 


now, isn’t that white lighting 


Esp Doc’s SALARY 


Lam a Dutch citizen, born in Utrecht, the 
same town where Mr. Gerard Croiset lives 


(The Man with the X-Ray Mind—April) . 
The article says Professor Tenhaell’s salary 
of 15,000 Guilders ($4200) is less than the 
average factory worker's in the USA. But 
you have to realize Urat 15,000 Guilders buys 
as much merchandise in the Netherlands as 
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$12,000 does in the USA. A professor's salary 
is also income-tax free! Furthermore, there 
is no sales, federal or property tax. The 
gambling tax takes care of 38 percent of the 
budget. Industry pays about 36 percent tax 
on profits. Life is just fine in western 
Europe. 

—Cornelis Van Dortmond 

Toledo, Ohio 


Now we know how the expression “Dutch 
treat” got started. 


AntI-GUN CONSPIRACY 


The letters in Truely Yours concerning 
Ruark’s article on gun legislation (The 
Great Gun Grab and How to Stop It—May) 
have prompted me to add my own two cents 
worth. The denial, through devious means, 
of gun ownership to private citizens as pro- 
posed by the communist conspiracy and re- 
flected in our own State Department pam- 
phlet Blueprint for the Peace Race, goes 
hand in hand with the effort to discredit our 
local police, which is intended to prepare the 
population to accept, without question, the 
inevitable day when it will be stated that our 
local law is incapable of coping with modern 
“social” problems and that we must have a 
United Nations peace force to uphold the 
law of the land, 

—Charles Jacob, Jr. 
N. Fort Polk, La. 


You said it, not us: “two cents worth” 
.] 


TicrerRIsH Dirt 


While I enjoyed your Incredible Double 
on Tigers (August), I disagree with Marcel 
Roche's statement that a tiger will not eat 
fresh meat “even though he has killed it 
himself.” In Major Jim Corbett’s book Man 
Eaters of Kumaon he relates several experi- 
ences where man-eating tigers not only ate 
fresh human flesh but also fresh young buf- 
falo flesh which had been staked out live 
as bait. Major Corbett, as you know, is a 
renowned authority on the habits, as well 
as the habitats, of tigers. 

—M. J. Axley 
Salina, Kan. 


CANCER VICTIM 


Your August issue tells the story of Fred 
Hutchinson, “How I Live With Cancer.” 
One point the story makes is that if a cancer 
is caught in time it can be stopped in many 
cases, Seven years ago I underwent cancer 
surgery, Now, at 60, 1 am in as good health, 
if not better, than most men my age. 

—Leon E. Nimsger 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Ick Wirn A Pius 


Your article The Frozen Plane That Saved 
an Airline (August) was great reading. I 
rode the Icelandic Airlines from New York 
to Luxemburg. The girls are beauties, food 
delicious and service wonderful. I was 
amazed at the housing projects and govern- 
ment buildings in Iceland. Not all ice. 

—Danis Eubank 
Idalon, Tex. 


We presume that Jast statement includes 
the girls. 
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If your car burns oil—you need Du Pont Golden "7” engine con- 
ditioner. Golden ''7” is the performance-proved additive that stops 
excessive oil burning, quiets noisy valves, increases compression 
and oil pressure for better engine performance. Add a can to your 
oil to give your engine increased protection—save on costly repair 
bills! Get Du Pont Golden ‘'7” at service stations or wherever auto 
supplies are sold. Just $1.25* a can. *suecested retail price. 

NO ‘“7” MOTOR TUNE-UP restores lost engine power, 
dissolves gummy deposits, frees sticky valves. 


M.0.A.—the exclusive Du Pont development that reduces 
engine wear. Guards against damaging sludge, saves 
costly engine repairs. 


DU PONT N°"'7” ADDITIVES 


sicaeeneeene, 
See America Best...by Car And Visit the DuPont Exhibit .. A 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR ‘64-’65 
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THE MAN 
WHO 
MEASURES 
YOUR 
MIND 


Pollster Lou Harris won fame 
by calling the votes right 

for President Kennedy. 

His current methods 

give insight into the big, 
hotly-debated business 

of naming election winners 


before the results are in 


@ Not long after the polls were closed on primary election day 
in California last June, Pierre Salinger, one-time Presidential 
press secretary turned candidate for the U.S. Senate. stationed 
his portly figure in front of a television set at his headquarters 
in Los Angeles’ Ambassador Hotel. As if tipped off to that mo- 
ment, a commentator forthwith announced that on the basis of 
data fed to a computer Salinger was the undeniable victor in 
the Democratic Party contest. A cherubic smile wreathed Sal- 
inger’s inevitable cigar as he turned to address a roomful of 
supporters. “The mechanical monsters have spoken.” he said. 
“Now we must wait for the voters to speak, but I think it looks 
very good tonight.” 

It was, as the actual vote confirmed. a very good night for 
Pierre 


and for Barry Goldwater, too, who won the Republican 
Presidential Primary by a hair. It was also a very good night for 


the mechanical monsters—the computers—and the men who 


managed them; they called the votes in both party primaries with 
almost pinpoint accuracy from 12 to 15 hours before the Associ- 
ated Press count was completed. But on the morning after, a 
hangover of enormous proportions set in. Television, the com- 
puters and election analysts were charged with just about every 
political crime short of rigging the election. 

Being right, which in American folklore once ranked higher 


Slide rule in hand, Harris translates polling figures into 


percentages that show America’s thinking about Presidential race. 
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TRUE'S WHO / LOU HARRIS 
BY EUGENE RACHLIS 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE By HOMER PAGE 


During a survey of the Johnson vs. Goldwater standing, 
the boss leaves office to interview prospective voter. 
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THE MAN WHO MEASURES YOUR MIND 


Life Magazine, @ 1960 Time Ine. All rights reserved. 


Harris, who conducted 70 polls for John F. Kennedy, discusses 
strategy with the future President during hectic 1960 campaign. 


than the Presidency, was. to judge by the national reaction to 
TV’s performance in California, downright subversive when it 
happened too quickly. An eight column. page one. San Francisco 
Examiner headline set the tone: “TV's Pratfall—Fast Count.” 
Jack Gould. television critic of The New York Times, wrote: “If 
the computers go unchecked and the pollsters can pick sample 
districts with such unerring accuracy. sooner or later there is 
bound to arise a question of why millions of persons should vote 
for a President when a chosen sample of 1980 heads of house- 
holds can do the job.” 

Humorists also had a field day. Syndicated columnist Art Buch- 
wald, for example. decided that the problem was “lots of people 
think they can still beat the machines. but they're finding out 
they can’t. To paraphrase Abraham Lincoln, this nation. under 
CBS. shall have a new birth of freedom—and the government of 
the computers. by the computers. and for the computers: shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

Although press criticism was directed generally at computers. 
one human target in particular came in for editorial pot shots. 
He was 43-year-old Louis Harris. a “public opinion analyst” in 
the preferred words of his profession. a “pollster” to newspapers 
and the public at large. 

Harris, who had won considerable fame as a conductor of 
private polls for John F. Kennedy during his successful cam- 
paign for the Presidency, was indicted on two counts. First. he 
created, and is in charge of, the CBS system that uses IBM 
computers on election nights to determine vote results for speedy 
analysis. So the early, controversial California announcements 
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stemmed from his figures. Second. as the only nationally syndi- 
cated pollster to take readings before the balloting in the three 
major GOP primaries last spring. he put himself out on a limb 
so thin it could have been cut with a Boy Scout knife. As it turned 
out, his last published forecast in those states saw the trend to 
Henry Cabot Lodge in New Hampshire, missed the groundswell 
for Nelson Rockefeller in Oregon and called it 50-50 for Rocke- 
feller and Goldwater in California. In his league. not batting 
1,000 is considered a cardinal sin. 

To the press. for whom polltakers have been fair game since 
1948 when George Gallup and Elmo Roper missed the boat— 
and the yote—by forecasting an overwhelming yictory for Tom 
Dewey over Harry Truman. this year’s primary record was an- 
other indication of the failure of polls. Harris was blasted as a 
purveyor of misleading information, and polls were compared 
unfavorably to the reading of tea leaves. The successful predic- 
tions in the “52. °56 and °60 presidential elections were forgotten 
in happy anticipation of another spill this November. 

Neither Lou Harris, nor several hundred politicians who have 
employed his services in years past. shared this anticipation. 

As a newspaperman and magazine editor, I had followed 
Harris’ career from the time he first came to public attention 
as a bright. young member of Roper’s staff until his emergence 
as one of the Kennedy inner circle during the primaries and 
election campaign of 1960. More recently. | have worked with 
him on a number of Goldwater ys. Johnson surveys and learned 
something of his techniques and the confidence he breathes. 

Except for the greater frequency of polls designed to catch 
shifts in public opinion. Harris was able to view November 3rd 
as serenely as if it were another day on the calendar. He concedes 
wryly, with memories of Oregon where he stopped polling too 
soon. and with an eye to the fearful consequences another 1948 
debacle would bring him. that misses are still possible—but only 
in election squeakers. He is convinced that his samplings now 
are so representative and his questions so loaded with cross- 
checks that they measure the minds of men on any important 
issue with only a 2.5 percent margin of error. 

Harris. a soft-spoken, balding man of medium height, does 
his mind-measuring under the formal title of Louis Harris and 
Associates, Inc. He no longer handles political clients, for whom 
he did 514 private polls in the years between 1956 and 1962. 
Nowadays. he is before the public in weekly columns which ap- 
pear in more than 120 newspapers, a monthly column for News- 
week and on CBS election programs. These outlets account for 
about a third of his activity. The rest is devoted to commercial 
clients. including American Airlines. the New York Stock Ex- 
change and a variety of smaller firms. from potato chip manu- 
facturers to real estate developers. For them he turns out studies 
on which major advertising and sales campaigns are based. 

Although the bread and butter—and sometimes the jam— 
comes from these commercial assignments. Harris does not for- 
get that political polling is what catapulted him to the top of 
his profession. The intricacies and subtleties of this year’s cam- 
paign have especially excited him. Within hours after the Re- 
publican and Democratic conventions. for example, his inter- 
viewers around the country were checking on the relative popu- 
larity of Goldwater and Johnson for newspaper syndication. 
Between polling the status of the two candidates, his interviewers 
have questioned people on allied issues—the President’s actions 
in Vietnam, the civil rights conflict, the white backlash—to see 
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attitudes which translate into votes. 

When Harris receives the raw results 
of the polls, he pores over them, tran- 
scribing them to legal pads, writing left- 
handed in a tiny crabbed style as if try- 
ing to condense all his data on a single 
sheet. (Typists in his office often have 
to resort to magnifying glasses to make 
words and numbers legible.) He savors 
the figures as other men might enjoy a 
snifter of brandy. At last, after intense 
concentration which, depending on the 
study, may last for minutes or hours, he 
is ready to translate numbers into words. 

In an age beset by ghost writers, Harris 
is notable for writing his own column: 
this is, besides pride in his own prose, a 
carryover from his days with Roper when 
he compiled the column which carried 
the boss's byline. He types swiftly, bang- 
ing the machine as hard as a city room 
rewrite man. By that time his whole per- 
formance is an anti-climax. Having read 
the data and analyzed it, the column is 
simply a recording of what has just passed 
through his mind. When he tears the last 
piece of paper out of his typewriter, that 
piece of work is, for the moment, done. 
Inyariably he lights pipe or cigar and pro- 
ceeds to examine fresh data with new zest. 
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The rewards for this mental and physi- 
cal energy cannot be put into precise 
figures. Since it is a privately-held com- 
pany, Louis Harris and Associates does 
not issue financial statements. But there 
is external evidence of prosperity. 

Harris's firm, regularly employing 
about 30 men and women, occupies a 
duplex suite on the top floors of the 
former Time & Life Building in Manhat- 
tan's Rockefeller Center. Harris him- 
self has a corner office from which he 
can look at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
Filth Avenue, westward to the docks of 
the Hudson and New Jersey, or down- 
ward to the Promenade where, depend- 
ing on the season, he can see swirling 
skaters or outdoor diners. By contrast, 
his home is on a tree-shaded street in 
New York's Riverdale section, where he 
lives with his wife and one high-school- 
age son. An older daughter attends the 
University of Wisconsin, Another son is 
at the University of North Carolina. 

Harris keeps in trim by racing for air- 
planes, playing tennis and walking city 
streets and rural lanes interviewing peo- 
ple. When his pace quickens, as it has 
often this election year, he chain smokes 
cigars. Other than an increased tobacco 
consumption and lunch at his desk—clam 
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chowder and a bacon, lettuce aud tomato 
sandwich—there is not much difference 
between Harris in repose and Harris 
under pressure. 

The recent criticism he received for 
his part in the computer hassle and for 
his poll-taking in the primaries has a 
certain irony for Harris. Four years ago 
this coming election he was on the other 
side of the fence, at Hyannisport, Massa- 
chusetts, tensely waiting with the Ken- 
nedy high command for the results to 
come in by teletype, television and tele- 
phone. Harris's final survey had shown 
Kennedy slightly ahead of Nixon, but 
being a realist he was also aware of the 
many factors which could make a sham- 
bles of his analysis. 

“I was upstairs in Bobby Kennedy's 
house,” he recalled recently. “It was only 
7 p.m. but two networks came on with 
a computer-based announcement that the 
odds were 100 to 1 Nixon would be the 
next President. My stomach turned and 
my jaw must have fallen a foot as I 
clicked off the sets. Then Peter Lawford 
came rushing in with the latest report 
off the teletype machine. Same thing: 
100-1 for Nixon. I took the wire report 
from Lawford, crumpled it and threw it 
into a corner. Just then Jack Kennedy 
came into the room, 

“Of course he sensed what was hap- 

pening. The predictions had really 
rocked us. "What's going on?’ he asked. 
‘Nothing, nothing,’ I said, trying to keep 
my voice even. ‘Just some fragmentary 
returns from Maine and Kentucky. The 
IBM machines have made some projec- 
uions—and J think they're wrong. It’s too 
early.’ 
“Jack took a look at the 100-1 predic- 
tion favoring Nixon. As always, he was 
the calmest man in the room; he played 
it cool. ‘Lou,’ he said, ‘from here on in, 
it’s you against those machines.’ ” 


Haris did beat the machines that 
night, of course, but by the slimmest of 
margins. But a miss being as good as a 
mile, in politics above all else, there was 
joy in the Kennedy household, and the 
next day, after the President-elect ad- 
dressed the nation, he shook hands with 
the members of the staff who had gone 
through the rugged campaign. When he 
came to Harris, Kennedy said, “Well, 
Lou, you're still in business—just.” 

The work Harris did for Kennedy rep- 
resented, in a sense, the high point of 
his career. He still uses, with wider ap- 
plications, the principles which guided 
him then, The current election for Harris 
has two parts. His major task up to now 
has been polling on an almost weekly 
basis the comparative standings of Gold- 
water and Johnson. This phase reaches 
its logical conclusion on election night 
when actual ballots, rather than inter- 
viewers’ reports will be counted. After 
election night, Harris, unlike the rest of 
the nation, will be studying the results 
for more than what they say about the 
next President. He'll be pin-point analyz- 
ing the actual voting in relation to his 
figures. His reputation as a_pollster— 
and next year’s jobs and methods will be 
on the line, 

Harris is in full command when a new 
survey is launched, He checks each ques- 
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lion prepared by members of his staff, 
rephrases them, often orders them tested 
in the field before approving them for 
final use in a poll. A mechanical pencil, 
one of six he always carries, is constantly 
poised, the legal pad i is squarely in front 
of him. He never raises his voice, but his 
sense of urgency carries, and a fresh way 
of asking an old question is evolved. In 
this year’s campaign with so many im- 
ponderables in the air, he found that it 
was not enough to record a simple prefer- 
ence for cither Goldwater or Johnson, 
Questions, seemingly seeking the same 
information, were framed to find whether 
voters preferred Goldwater's. personality 
to Johnson's and how they thought the 
two men projected themselves on tele- 
vision; where voters thought Goldwater 
and Johnson stood on specific issues and 
where the voters themselves stood on the 
same issues. .\lthough Americans, for the 
most part, cooperated with interviewers, 
I learned on several treks with Harris 
that they may say one thing while mean- 
ing quite another. Huarris’s questions are 
designed to bring out the truth by en- 
couraging people to talk freely instead 
of only answering with it yes or no. 


Almost always, Harris insists on going 
into the field himself with a new ques- 
tionnaire, as much to get a first-hand 
impression of the problem as to elicit 
information. He is a master at his art. 
From the first words, “I am with the 
national research organization of Louis 
Harris and Associates. We are conduct- 
ing a national survey on...” Harris does 
not give a respondent a chance to catch 
his breath, By the time he has asked his 
first question—this year it was a simple 
“Did you vote in 1960 when Nixon ran 
against Kennedy?"—most people drop 
what they are doing and respond frankly 
to all the questions. 

Harris's quiet, confident and friendly 
manner usually overcomes diffidence, fear 
or anger, whether in working class dis- 
tricts or wealthy suburbs, Rejections are 
surprisingly rare. On a recent poll, I 
watched his calm insistence bring re- 
sponses from men and women who seem- 
ingly had every intention of slamming 
the door in his face. At one house in Los 
Angeles, a woman came to a second story 
window, obviously in no mood to be ques- 
tioned. With her hands constintly on the 
sill, ready to bang the window shut, she 
nevertheless wave ‘Harris the information 
he wanted, his own voice never rising 
above its normal level, but carrying to 
her over the uraffic’s noise, 

Harris's personal participation in his 
polls is his way of guarding against the 
big mistake that could disturb data or 
ignore a trend. Yet, for all the care in 
the office and in the field, the possibilities 
for error abound. 

Harris attributes the failure of polling 
in 1948 to the fact that Gallup and Roper 
quit interviewing too early, in their case 
three to four weeks before the election. 
Yet this year in the Oregon primaries, 
Harris quit polling less than a week be- 
fore the election and still missed the 
Rockefeller surge. “Oregon revealed 
glaringly and searchingly that polling is 
still much an art and far from a science,” 
Harris wrote after the returns were in. 
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For Harris to keep polling on a more 
scientific than artistic basis requires not 
only the efforts of the permanent staff in 
New York, but the participation of about 
1,700 wained interviewers around the 
country. People who are eventually ques- 
tioned by Harris interviewers are pre- 
selected by what mathematicians call a 
random probability sample. Stripped of 
technical jargon, this simply means that 
for every survey Harris undertakes, each 
qualified American adult (registered 
voters in political polls, product users or 
potential users in commercial ones) 
stands an equal chance of being inter- 
viewed. The total number polled varies 
depending on the survey, A minimum of 
only 1,200 to 1,500 is needed in a national 
political survey. Statistical cross-sections 
being what they are, virtually the same 
minimum is needed for a state survey. 

Most of the iuterviewers are women, 
college graduates, often housewives who 
like the part-time aspects of the job. as 
well as the sense of being on the inside 
of political and business decisions. Full- 
time field representatives supervise local 
interviewers and constantly spot check 
to make sure interviews are in fact car- 
ried out. ‘The part-time interviewers are 
available for immediate action and the 
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results they get are sometimes exceed- 
ingly frank, whether on the quality of a 
client's product or the status of a poli- 
ucian. 

“It is our job,” Harris said recently, 

“to pass all our information on to clients. 
When I was in political polling I had 
to tell candidates that the public con- 
sidered them spineless, arrogant, stuffed 
shirts, Joudmouths, cold, poor speakers, 
or that they were just plain unknown, It 
can come as a shock to a U.S. senator of 
six years’ standing that a majority of his 
constituents are not sure who he is, or 
that he is thought to be the tool of labor 
unions or business interests." 

In seeking such frankness of opinion, 
Harris's interviewers often find them- 
selves olf the beaten path. A West Coast 
lady once was assigned to interview 
workers in a lumber camp. She rented a 
car with four-wheel drive and proceeded 
to her goal over stump-studded roads. 
After a long and rough ride she reached 
the camp, but found no one there. Un- 
daunted. she followed another road from 
the camp and after a few miles came upon 
a trailer behind which the lumbermen 
had formed a waiting line. On inquiry 
she learned that the trailer was a travel- 
ing brothel which was making a regular 
stop at the camp. The slightly chagrined 
interviewer retired to a discreet distance, 
set up a card table and questioned the 


lumbermen as they left the trailer—on 
Presidential preferences, not their taste 
in women, 

This pursuit of answers, while perhaps 
beyond the call of duty, pays off in the 
figures Harris needs for his analyses. For, 
when all is said and done, the reputition 
which brought him political clients in the 
past, commercial clients and press and 
TV oudets today, rests on the accuracy 
of his evaluations. At its simplest level 
that is what Hurris sells. For practical 
politicians and sales managers, the 
analysis must have operational value—it 
must lead to a course of action which will 
produce votes or increase sales. It is not 
cynicism which puts a bag of potato chips 
in the same position as a candidate for 
Congress but rather the figures, or the 
meaning of the figures, which have been 
gathered for cach. “AIL data tries to talk 
to you,” Harris has told me many times, 
“and a goed public opinion analyst will 
never try to duck the implications of 
his data.” If the right questions are asked 
of the right people, it hardly matters 
whether the data concerns customers or 
yoters. 

The implications of Harris's data have 
had a major impact on American polities. 
In 1960, during the Democratic Presi- 
dential primaries, his findings told Harris 
that John F. Kennedy stood a good 
chance to win in the heavily Protestant 
state of West Virginia if he faced the 
Catholic issue squarely. Kennedy did, and 
won so overwhelmingly that there was 
litle doubt afterward that the nomina- 
tion was his. A year later, Mayor Robert 
Wagner of New York, seeking a third 
term, called on Harris for advice. Harris's 
polls provided data which told him that 
the mayor stood the best chance of defeat- 
ing his primary opponent and, later, the 
Republican candidate, if he embarked 
on an anti-bossism campaign. Wagner 
did, and won. 

These happy uses of Harris's data 
seemed so downright practical to other 
politicians that between 1956 and 1962 
some 214 of them employed him at hand- 
some fees—his price for a statewide poll 
was 56,000-S8,000—to conduct — private 
surveys on their behalf. At least 45 U.S 
senators, 25 goyerbors and a clutch ol 
congressmen, mayors and other elected 
officials attribute their present jobs, in at 
least a small part to Harris and the in- 
formation he compiled for them during 
his private polling days, 


Atthough Harris considers himself a 
Democrat, and in this period was tagged 
as “the Democratic pollster,” Republi- 
cans also sought him out. Congresswoman 
Florence Dwyer of New Jersey and Sena- 
tor John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky, 
among others, won office with the help of 
Harris polls, and have never accused him 
of bringing a Democratic bias to his work. 
The bias did work, however, to turn 
down clients. Once, an aide of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy asked Harris to con- 
duct a poll to check the senator's stand- 
ing among Wisconsin voters. Mis argu- 
ment was that despite strong anti-Me- 
Carthy leelings, Harris as an advocate 
of civil liberties had an obligation to 
accept the senator as a client. “Well,” 
said Harris, “I concede McCarthy the 
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right to run for anything he wants, but 
insist on my own right to refuse to work 
for him.” 

Such rejections, however, were rare 
and as a growing number of Lou's clients 
emerged winners, his reputation as a po- 
litical strategist grew apace, Depending 
on whose side spoke, he was considered 
either a hero or a villain, and at any rate 
a man of considerable influence. “Harris 
has become, in a technical sense,”’ James 
Wechsler of the New York Post wrote 
early in 1962, “one of the most influential 
backroom rulers of our time.” “Harris 
is the only man I know who could get 
either Kennedy or Wagner on the phone 
any hour of the day or night,” a New 
York politician said, But Time magazine 
called him “sleek” and implied that poli- 
ticians who employed Harris were not 
quite playing the game. And Elmo Roper, 
a competitor as well as former boss of 
Harris, has accused him of misusing polls 
to gain political ends for his clients. 

At the peak of his private political 
polling success, Harris chucked it to move 
ito mass Communications on a regular 
basis, Ever since NBC discovered Chet 
Huntley and David Brinkley, CBS has 
run second in audience size on election 
nights. The introduction of computers 
did not help, mainly because they were 
used as gimmicks, The 100-1 prediction 
that bothered Harris at Hyannisport was 
a fair sample of their function. It was ap- 
parent, though, that computers could be 
gainfully employed if directed by some- 
one who knew what to put in them and 


understood what he got out. In 1962, 
CBS felt Harris was that someone. 

Later that vear, when the Mashingian 
Post syndicate, with the '64 election and 
other questions of public interest in 
mind, suggested that Harris do a weekly 
column based on his public opinion find- 
ings. he decided to drop all private politi- 
cal clients, It was not an easy decision, 
however, nor one he was prepared to 
maintain without the approval of his 
most important client. Ata White House 
meeting President Kennedy gave Harris's 
new venture his whole-hearted support; 
neither did he lose Harris's services alto- 
gether, Until his death last year the 
President telephoned Harris regularly to 
get prepublication reports of the nation’s 
mood and to suggest questions for inclu- 
sion in future surveys. 

While the Post and his newer News- 
week columns are in the tradition of the 
public opinion features pioneered by 
Gallup and Roper, Harris's TV work 
represents a new departure in the field, 
In one sense, Vote Profile Analysis, or 
VPA, as his computer-aided system is 
called, is no more than an extension of 
the methods used by experienced old- 
lime politicians and veteran political re- 
porters. They prided themselves ou know- 
ing the voting habits of certain precincts, 
towns or counties, and the ethnic groups 
in their states. On election nights, they 
checked early returns which enabled 
them to determine with great precision 
which way the total vote was likely to go, 

VPA carries this technique to its logi- 
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cal conclusion on election nights. In Call- 
fornia, for example, Harris and his as- 
sociates have determined that 60  pre- 
cincts can portray the same. ethnic. 
religious, economic and demographic 
breakdowns that exist in the state as a 
whole. The ratio of Protestants to Catho- 
lics, Negroes to whites, high income 
groups to low, urban voters to suburban 
to rural are the same in these 60. pre- 
cinets as they are in the state’s total of 
33,000. They become a small-scale model 
of the state. 

On election night, then, the votes from 
these 60 precincts, when put through the 
computer for instant comparison with 
the earlier information, will quickly pro- 
ject whether Goldwater or Johuson has 
California’s 40 electoral votes, 

The above is, of course, an oversim- 
plification of VPA, It does not take into 
account thousands of hours of research 
which have gone into determining the 
election night precincts. For this election 
night, more than 2,000 were selected for 
use in 48 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. (Alaska and Hawaii were not 
included because of their late reporting 
of returns and their small number of 
electoral votes.) 

Since a good deal of VPA's success de- 
pends on the speed of reporting from the 
selected precincts, Harris spent consider- 
able time organizing and instructing pre- 
cinct reporters to telephone results to the 
New York studios on November 3rd as 
soon as the figures became available. This 
part of the operation has all the aspects 
of a major military maneuver; private 
telephone numbers, special lines, even 
passwords of sorts are used to make sure 
that neither human error nor competitive 
zeal stays Harris and his computer from 
the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds, 


Douis Harris was born in New Haven, 
Connecticut, on January 6, 1921. His 
father died when he was 6. Harris sold 
Saturday Evening Posts, memorited base- 
ball averages (he is still an ayid fan), 
was high school correspondent for the 
New Haven Register and earned enough 
to put himself through the University 
of North Carolina. 

Harris majored in economics at North 
Carolina, but found no immediate use 
for his learning—especially since a war 
had broken out. Soon after eraduating 
in 1942 he joined the Navy and was as- 
signed to a minesweeper in the Atlantic. 

\fter his discharge Harris put in 14 
months as research director for the 
American Veterans Committee, an or- 
ganization of ex-servicemen. In 1°47 he 
met Elmo Roper while arranging a poll 
on behalf of AVC, Roper was impressed 
by Harris and offered him a job. The 
apprenticeship lasted nine years. Before 
it was over, Harris had become a Roper 
partner, was handling commercial clients 
on his own, and had received his first taste 
of national fame as a political pollster. 

In 1956, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, the 
nationally syndicated columnists, were 
finding it difficult to check popular re- 
action to the Eisenhower-Stevenson cam- 
paign. Joe Alsop brought their problem 
to Harris. Alsop said he just couldn't get 
people to answer his questions. In Min- 
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nesota, for example, his responses were 
yunning one vote for Stevenson, two for 
Ike, and 97 “get the hell off my farm.” 
Harris offered to teach the Alsops the 
art of poll-taking, which is partly dis- 
arming gentleness and partly the firm- 
ness of a door-to-door salesman. Back to 
the doorbell went the Alsops and found 
the polling methods and Lou’s analyses 
so valuable they used them as the basis 
for a number of columns that year, none 
of which failed to mention Harris in the 
most glowing terms. 

By then, Harris was finding the Roper 
tent confining and left to start his own 
company. There are two versions of the 
split—Roper's and Harris’s. Roper claims 
that Harris waited until he and his son 
were in Europe and then talked four 
clients into transferring their business to 
the new firm. Harris says that with 
Roper’s son moying up in the company 
he saw little future for himself; about 
the same time several small Roper clients, 
who felt they were getting lost among the 
larger Roper customers, suggested they 
would follow Harris if he started on his 
own. He did so, he says, when Roper 
and his son were on native soil. Whatever 
the case, the old friendship expired, and 
today Roper says bluntly he “has no re- 
spect for Harris.” 

Not long after Harris's frm opened 
its doors, it was deep in private political 
polling. But the making of the pollster 
pretty much coincided with the making 
of a president. When Harris accepted 
John F. Kennedy as a client, the full ex- 
lent of two careers were at stake. 

Early in 1958, Theodore Sorensen, 
Kennedy's administrative assistant, called 
Harris. He said that Senator Kennedy 
wanted a poll made in Massachusetts 
where he was running for re-election. 
Harris took the job, a study of Kennedy's 
popularity in the state plus an analysis 
of the issues which concerned most Bay 
Staters. 

More assignments followed. By the time 
Kennedy decided to enter the Presi- 
dential primaries in 1960, Harris was a 
trusted member of his advisory board. 
His findings became an important guide 
to major decisions—whether to enter or 
bypass certain primaries, and once en- 
tered, the kind of strategy to be em- 
ployed. His interviewers were able to de- 
termine the issucs most important to 
voters and these in turn were translated 
into campaign speeches. He was finding 
outon a larger scale what politicians have 
always had to know: how they were 
doing, whether they could win and what 
the voters felt about key issues. To gather 
this information for Kennedy, Harris 
conducted 70 separate polls before the 
election was over, 


Eany in the campuign Kennedy had to 
decide whether to enter the Wisconsin 
primary, a risky area because it was con- 
sidered friendly to Hubert Humphrey, 
then JFK's major opponent for the 
Democratic nomination. Although sev- 
eral Kennedy advisors, including brother 
Bobby, were against taking on Humphrey 
on what was almost the Minnesota sena- 
tor’s home territory, Harris’s surveys con- 
vinced Kennedy he stood a good chance. 
The candidate decided to rise or fall with 
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Harris's analysis and wound up ahead 
with 56 percent of the popular vote, 

West Virginia, the next state on Ken- 
nedy’s agenda, is almost a case history 
on the use of polls generally, and of 
Harris's way with them specifically. In 
December, 1959, a Harris poll had showed 
the state 70-30 for Kennedy over Hum- 
phrey. In February, 1960, Humphrey de- 
cided to enter the West Virginia primary, 
and on the basis of the polling, Kennedy 
followed suit. A win here, in a state 95 
percent Protestant and only five percent 
Catholic, could well kill the Catholic 
issue which had been plaguing Kennedy 
supporters. 

But three weeks before the May 10 
primary, Harris found i sharp reversal: 
it was now 60-40 in favor of Humphrey, 
When Kennedy headquarters sought the 
reasons, Harris’s answer was swift and 
pointed: “No one in West Virginia knew 
you were a Catholic in December. Now 
they know.” 

On the basis of the Harris findings, 
Kennedy decided to face the Catholic 
issue head on. Kennedy's Washington 
adyisors wanted to hold off; they felt the 
religious issue could backfire. 

But Harris, on the basis of his surveys, 
plunked with Kennedy, who raised the 
issue and pushed it. Theodore H. White, 
author of The Making of the President 
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THE WOMANISH WORRIES THAT 
PARALYZE THE NATION 


An epidemic 
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1960, has called one of the Kennedy ap- 

eals in this campaign “the finest TV 
broadcast | have ever heard any political 
candidate make.” Kennedy simply and 
sincerely expressed his belief in separa- 
tion of chureh and state. During the nwo 
weeks of this persistence, West Virginia 
turned dramatically. “You could see them 
switch,” Harris said later of his constant 
polling. By 10 o'clock on clection night, it 
was only a question of how large Ken- 
nedy’s plurality would be. The next day 
few Democrats could argue that ken- 
nedy’s vote getting ability was impaired 
by his religion. 

Patently, it was Harris’s reading of the 
polls as much as the polls themselves 
which won Kennedy's respect and made 
him call Harris “the ablest pollster in 
the country.” I recently asked Robert 
Kennedy to assess Harris’s role in the 
1960 campaign. He echoed the late Presi- 
dent's opinion and mentioned “Harris's 
good political sense.” His recommendi- 
tions and suggestions, said Bobby, “were 
extremely helpful to all of us.” 

Such appraisals please Harris, of 
course, and tell why he’s in the foretront 
—though in a different role—ol a big 
business in a big year. Polling, as anyone 
deluged by this year’s figures in news- 
papers knows, has become an integral 
part of political life. In 1952, an  esti- 
mated $60,000 was spent on political 


polling; by 1960 the figure was $1,000,000, 
Eyen in the non-Presidential election 
year of 1962, $800,000 was spent by can- 
didates or their supporters. 

Nobody knows how much money has 
gone into private political polling this 
year, but all indications are that the 
sum will surpass that of 1960. Not get- 
ling his share of the candidate-client side 
of this bonanza does not seem to bother 
Harris. His departure did not reflect dis- 
illusionment, but rather an eagerness to 
prove that he could do well in larger 
areas using some of the techniques he had 
tested and perfected in private polling. 


One of the most impressive wider ap- 
plications of Harris's polling methods 
was a 1963 survey which reflected the 
deep-seated rebellion of the American 
Negro and, in a sense, predicted the vio- 
lence that later erupted in the country. 

The questionnaire carried 252 ques- 
tions, ranging from religious denomina- 
tion of the person interviewed to feelings 
about discrimination. OF the 158 inter- 
viewers who went into the field, all but 
six were Negro. 

Later in the year, Harris organized a 
new crew of mostly white interviewers 
to measure white reaction to Negro de- 
mands. This study spotted the beginning 
of what has since been called the “white 
backlash” that became so important in 
the ’64 campaign. 

Such examinations of major issues con- 
fronting Americans have the strongest 
appeal for Harris. Yet, to the surprise of 
many of his friends, he also enjoys check- 
ing a product or service. “Commercial 
polling is more fascinating than political 
polling,” he says. “In polities, once you 
know the pattern you find yourself look- 
ing at variations of similar patterns. In 
business eyery product is different, with 
different problems to sweat out." 

In the course of sweating out business 
problems, Harris has helped dispel some 
of the fallacies of what he calls “the 
mystique of selling.” He found, for ex- 
ample, what was wrong about selling beer 
as a “fun” drink. “This was nonsense,” 
Harris says. “Beer has its strongest selling 
situation when a man comes home, opens 
his collar, sprawls out and opens a can 
of beer—at one with himself for the first 
time that day.” 

Market research is now i $200 million 
a year industry, and while Huarris’s por- 
tion of it is tiny, compared to the giants 
like A. C. Nielsen Co., and Audits and 
Surveys, Inc. (founded, incidentally, by 
Solomon Dutka, like Harris, an ex-Roper 
employee) , it is growing and Harris ex- 
pects to increase his part of the take. 

But that is a goal to be sought after 
the election returns are in, and Harr 
has assessed the results for his television 
audience. For Louis Harris, sitting in 
front of the cameras election night, ear- 
phones fixed to his head, an oversized 
page of computer figures and a slide rule 
in front of him, as calm as if he were 
confronting a housewife in Utah with a 
questionnaire, the outcome will have 
professional and personal implications. 
If he has done his homework well the 
election results should contain 10 major 
surprises, and his future will be assured. 

—Eugene Rachlis 


Most cars 


would be proud just 


to look this good 


Or ride this good. Or handle this good. Or perform this good. But then, how can they when 
they don’t have Action-Line Design. And a 123-inch wheelbase. And smooth-as-a-millpond 
coil-spring ride. And a big (425 cubic inches), powerful (up to 360 h.p.) Super Rocket V-8. 
Only one car gives you all this: Oldsmobile’s Dynamic 88. There’s only one place you can 
get it—at your Oldsmobile Dealer’s . . . where the action is! — otdsmobite Division» General Motors Corporation 
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THIS FUNWY LIFE 


During a recent “V.I.P. Cruise’ on a Navy carrier, the civilian 
guests were observing the launching of a variety of the Navy's 
newest planes. A salty lieutenant commander was the rather 


casual master of ceremonies. 


“This aircraft can do 1,500 knots at 40,000 feet and has a | aise 


range of 2,000 miles,” he announced as one plane was catapulted 


into the air. 


Another plane taxied up to the catapult as the officer droned, 
“This type of aircraft can fly just as high and fast as the last | 


one—” 


Just then a malfunction of the catapult launched the plane 
with insufficient speed, and it dribbled clumsily off the bow. 
The lieutenant commander calmly watched the pilot eject safely, 
“but not as far,” he 


then turned back to the microphone: 
finished. 


A woman carrying a large shopping bag 
took a seat in a movie and at once began 
to examine the contents of her bag. She 
removed a package, unwrapped it, in- 
spected it and then rewrapped it and 
took out another package to unwrap and 
rewrap. 

The people around her did their best 
to ignore the ceaseless crackling of paper. 
‘Then, when the lovers on the screen were 
engaged in a quiet but bitter emotional 
scene and their words were drowned out 
by the rustle of paper, a man turned 
around and glared at the woman. 

“For the love of Pete, lady!” he 
shouted. “What are you doing back there? 
Building a nest?” 

Clarence Roeser 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Retining from a holiday weekend, with 
my wile at the wheel, we attempted to 
overtake a slow moving vehicle. A car was 
approaching from the other direction, 
and my wife jammed on the brake, but 
not before she hit the bumper of the 
car ahead. 

The driver bolted from the car, and 
I expected quite a scene. But the fellow 
was surprisingly calm; he just stood 
there, hands on hips, staring at my hor- 
ror-stricken wife. 

“I’m sorry about your bumper,” she 
said. “What can I give you?” 

The man just shook his head and 
started back to his car. “Nothing, lady,” 
he sighed. “Just a head start.” 

Jack Dublin 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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Lt. Dana R. Myers (Le 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


WY hess a ship made port in Honolulu 
during World War II, only the officers 
were given shore leave. After a rousing 
night on the town, one unpopular officer, 
a little too full of cheer, was attempting 
to make his way up the gangplank when 
he suddenly pitched over the side. One 
of the crewmen, seeing who it was strug- 
gling in the water, shouted, “Well, don’t 
just stand there. Someone throw him an 
anchor!” 

Howard S. Jasper 

East Orange, N. J. 


After my fourth baby in as many years, 
1 asked my obstetrician to explain the 
rhythm method of birth control to me. 
He pulled out a little chart and began 
patiently explaining how to figure dates, 
“sale periods,” etc. 

Suddenly he threw the chart down on 
the desk, flung up his hands in despera- 
tion and said: “Oh, why come to me 
about it—I've got nine kids!” 

Mrs. Alice M. Larkin 
Oakland, Me. 


A businessman had been having a little 
romance on the side with his secretary. 
One night he was chatting with his pretty 
blonde wife at a cocktail party when the 


secretary, who was also a guest, ap- 
proached and said she would like to speak 
with him. 
“Go right ahead,” said the man. 
“Not in front of your wife,” objected 
the secretary. 
“Well.” said the husband with a side- 
long look at his wife, “spell it!” 
Dan Bennett 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Last week as I left the parking lot of 
a golf course in Los Angeles I saw an 
MG Magnette sedan with a hand-lettered 
sign taped to the windshield: 
“NO, RICHARD, YOU ARE 
NOT LOSING YOUR MIND. 
YOU DID TAKE THE 
BUICK THIS MORNING.” 
John I. Hartley 
Inglewood, Calif. 


White awaiting shipment to Korea from 
a southern Arizona army base our group 
was assigned a number of what we con- 
sidered were degrading duties for com- 
bat soldiers. Finally, on the day before 
we were to ship out, came the crowning 
indignity—we were assigned to seed the 
lawn in front of the general's quarters. 
All morning we worked, spading, hoe- 
ing, and sowing grass seed. During our 
lunch break several of us visited the post 
exchange. That afternoon we finished 
seeding the general's lawn—with turnip. 
pansy, rose, spinach and watermelon 
seed. 
Fred Farris 
Punta Gorda, Fla. 


My, husband, while calling on an oil 
company executive, was impressed with 
the outstanding physical attributes of the 
office staff. Naturally, he questioned the 
official on how they had obtained the 
most attractive personnel he had ever 
seen in any office. 


The executive answered that they em- 
ployed a simple test. “All applicants are 
asked to lock their hands behind their 
heads, elbows in front, and walk to that 
wall,” he said. “If their elbows touch 
wood first, the interview is over.” 

Doris Weaver 
Odessa, Tex. 
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AMF makes Christmas giving smooth sledding 


Christmas gift-giving hit a snag? 
Make it a snap! Just check off the 
bowlers on your list and give them 
bowling accessories from AMF. 
Just look at the lineup— 

AMF’s Magic Line Amflite® 
bowling balls, some featuring the 
new Pearlescent look... 


AMF’s Fashion Line bowling 

bags and shoes that are styled ina 
rainbow of colors so you 

can mix ’em, match ’em, 

or use them separately. No gift’s 
more fun for a bowler than 
accessories...and the finest 
accessories are from AMF. 


At bowling centers and wherever 

fine sporting goods are sold. 

Get AMF’s free booklet ‘Bowling Tips” 
and a full-color brochure of AMF balls, 
bags and shoes. Send name 


and address to AMF, 
Box 284, Dept. T, Py 
New York, N. Y. 10046. As 


'65 Chevrolet 
Impala SS Coupe 


‘65 Chevelle 
Malibu SS Coupe 


‘65 Corvair 
Corsa Sport Coupe 


'65 Chevy II 
Nova SS Coupe 


Let Chevrolet put you 


in beautiful shape for ’65 


Now, a Chevrolet that makes everything over, under and around you 

beautifully different. A completely new Corvair with its first big change in five years. 
A Chevelle that doesn’t hold back on anything but cost. 
And a Chevy II that’s turned into the most powerful tightwad in town! 


For 1965, the big luxurious Chevro- 
let could almost get by on looks 
alone. But that’s far from all that’s 
new. It’s longer, lower, roomier, 
heavier, more luxurious than any 
Chevrolet before. 

Completely new (need we tell 
you?) from that sleek Impala Super 
Sport Coupe roof line and curved 
side windows all the way down to 
the Jet-smooth suspension. And that 
makes even the lowest priced Chev- 
rolet feel for all the world like a 
luxurious car. Which, indeed, it is. 

More expensive looking outside, 
richer looking inside, more shoulder 
room, more leg room up front — 
all in all, we think it’s the best Chey- 
rolet we’ve ever built. 


65 Corvair 
As you can see, Corvair’s got all 
kinds of advanced ideas. 

And those new ideas don’t stop 
with Corvair’s sleek, low, racy looks. 
Inside, there’s more shoulder room. 
More comfort. The effortless han- 


dling only its rear engine and new 
independent suspension can give. 
All wrapped up in seven models, in- 
cluding the Monza, 500 and brand- 
new top-of-the-line Corsa series. 

New performance, too, from Cor- 
vair’s air-cooled Six —up to 180 hp 
that you can order in the new Corsa 
Sport Coupe or Convertible. Just 
wait till the ones who always wait 
till next year see this! 


"65 Chevelle 

There are enough changes in the ’65 
Chevelle to make it, too, feel like 
another whole new car from Chevro- 
let. New ride, new style, and an 
engine that will make you feel young 
again — a 300-hp V8 engine that you 
can order, the top of five engine 
choices for 1965, 

And its smoother ride and extra 
body insulation make things as quiet 
for you as the day the kids went back 
to school. 

Twelve youthfully new Chevelles 
to pick from. Come in. Find the one 


that fits your needs best. Drive it. 
Buy it. We think you'll be as happy 
about it as we are. 


65 Chevy II 
Our economy is on the upswing! For 
*65, Chevy II has a dressed-up front, 
back, interior and a smart new roof 
on sedans. Plus two new V8’s avail- 
able: a 250-hp and a 300-hp. 

Underlying it, though, are those 
wonderful things that have made 
Chevy II such a tightwad these past 
years. A battery-saving Delcotron 
generator. Self-adjusting brakes. 
Rust-resisting rocker panels. 

Let your Chevrolet dealer show 
you how the 1965 Chevy II’s turned 
into the most exciting tightwad in 
town. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 


FOR THOSE WHO ENJOY THE TASTE OF GOOD WHISKEY 


Nothing wishy-washy about a 7-Up highball! Here’s where you 
get to taste the whiskey you like. Only it tastes better than you 
ever remember it—because 7-Up flatters it, rounds out flavor. 
Seven-Up puts sparkle in your glass, too. Enough sparkle so 
your drink stirs itself. Try a 7-Up highball—and enjoy it! 


Copyright 1963 by The Seven-Up Company 


As a boy | watched in mute horror when my parents 
were led to the wall and brutally murdered. For the 
next 13 years, over half the world, | methodically 
tracked down their Nazi killer to fulfill a... 


HERITAGE OF 
VENGEANCE 


BY ELIAHU ITZHOVITCH AS TOLD TO SI PODOLIN 


ISRAEL 
M@ Seven Israeli officers make up the court-martial 
panel, a colonel serving as judge advocate. 

“Eliahu Itzhovitch,” the colonel says. “you are fully 
aware the penalty for desertion is death before a firing 
squad?” 

“Yes, sir.” I reply. 

“Then why do you plead guilty?” 

“When I killed Mihail Lacaci I did not commit a 
crime but an act of justice.” 

“You are not being tried here. Eliahu Itzhovitch. for 
murder but for desertion from the destroyer Negev.” 

“You asked me, sir. to tell the court why I am plead- 
ing guilty.” 

“Your emotional outburst cannot be considered an 
answer.” 

“I shall be more specific. sir. I deserted in order to 
kill the murderer of my parents.” 

The judge advocate turns away from me to consult 
with the other officers. and for the first time I notice 
that the courtroom is full to capacity. As a rule a mili- 
tary trial is restricted. but because this one will set a 
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HERITAGE OF VENGEANCE 


ILLUSTRATED BY STAN GALLI 


precedent in Israeli law it is open to the public. 

Again the colonel faces me. His graying, close-cropped hair, blue eyes. 
bristling mustache and tropical khaki uniform give him the appearance 
of a British officer. 

“You understand,” he says. “that you are entitled to defense counsel?” 

“Yes, sir. but [ prefer to conduct my own defense.” 

“That is your privilege. Now tell the court how old you are.” 

“Twenty-six.” 

“Where were you born?” 

“In a small town near Viziru, Rumania.” 

“You also deserted from the Foreign Legion. Is that correct?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How long did you serve in the Legion?” 

“One year and 22 days.” 

“You say that as though it were a jail sentence.” 

“Tt was.” 

“You saw combat?” 

“Yes. sir. in North Africa.” 

“What IT shall now tell you, Eliahu Itzhovitch, has no bearing on this trial. 
However, [ think you should know that the French authorities have made 
demands for your extradition. Because you are now an Israeli citizen, and 
have returned of your own free will to stand trial for your desertion, we 
have refused.” 

“L would like to thank the court. sir, and tell them I appreciate their 
kindness in making it possible for me to be shot to death by a Jewish firing 
squad rather than a gentile one.” 

“You seem unable to grasp the fact.” the colonel says, irritably, “that 
here in Israel we live under a sentence of death. The Arab nations sur- 
rounding us are committed to our extinction.” After pausing to make sure 
I have understood the seriousness of his words. he adds, “Eliahu Itzhovitch, 
I believe we shall be better able to render a just verdict if you relate the 
extenuating circumstances attached to your desertion.” 

It is obvious to me that these officers are typical of professional soldiers 
the world over, that their approach to discipline is governed by regulations 
to a point that makes it almost inhuman. Nevertheless. | must convince 
them that if killing Mihail Lacaci did not justify my desertion to them as 
military men, then it must justify it to them as Jews. 


Death, | began, was Mihail Lacaci’s profession. He was the captain of the 
SS unit assigned to the extermination of Rumanian Jews. However, he was 
nota German, but a native of our village who had joined the IV ehrmacht 
in 1940. That was why he knew us so well: where we lived. where we might 
hide and who were our gentile friends. 

\ctually. there were only 123 Jews in our village. but when Lacaci arrived 
with his men there were an additional hundred or so Greek refugees marked 
for execution. 

It began early in the morning, with the entire population packed into the 
square to witness the massacre. This was before Zyklon gas and crematory 
ovens were perfected so they shot the Jews—in groups of 20. faces to the 
school wall. Then a sergeant administered the coup de grdce with a revolver. 
after which the dead were dragged a few yards from the wall to make room 
for 20 more to be shot. 

I was not among those waiting to die but hidden between Mr. and Mrs. 
Gavril. our Catholic neighbors. 

As the first 20 took their places before the wall a funereal silence came 
oyer the village square. Only after the execution platoon fired and the 
victims fell did the weeping and pleading start: |Continued on page 66| 


I looked into his pleading eyes. 
Was it worth the long years of search 
to finally kill this Nazi murderer? 
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THEY WENT 
THATAWAY... 


m THE SCENE IS A CLASSIC. 
WHUNK GOES THE BULLET. DOWN 
GOES THE GALLOPING STEED. 
RIDER FLIES OUT OF SADDLE. AND 
HOW, WE ALL USED TO WONDER 
AT THE SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
MOVIES, DOES THE GUY AVOID BE- 
ING CRUSHED BY 1,500 POUNDS 
OF HOSS? NOW YOU SEE HOW IN 
SLOW MOTION. TOP STUNT MAN 
DEAN SMITH, A FORMER UNIVER- 
SITY OF TEXAS TRACK STAR, PER- 
FORMS THE MANEUVER IN JOHN 
FORD'S NEWEST OATER, “CHEY- 
ENNE AUTUMN.” IT TAKES GUTS, 
SKILL AND PRACTICE. OF EQUAL 
IMPORTANCE TO THE ACTION IS 
THE SPECIALLY TRAINED FALLING 
HORSE. FOR A FEW FEET OF FILM, 
IT EARNS ITS OWNER $250. AND 
THIS TRUSTY STAR NEVER WENT 
TO THE ACTORS’ STUDIO, EITHER. 
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THE CASE OF 


BUSINESSMEN 


BUSTERS 


The Los Angeles cops were wild. 
A pair of dapper gunmen 

were knocking off bank after bank. 
Meanwhile civic leader 

John Jennings and his partner 
were teaching the 


kids that crime doesn’t pay 


By JAMES JOSEPH 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARD BRACKETT 


The counter-jumpers pattern 

never varied. Big Mutt waved the 
gun, while jumping Jeff 

leaped the barrier, grabbed loads of 
cash, and sailed back over again. 


@ John Kingston Jennings kissed his wife good-by that morning 
with a businesslike chortle. “Baby,” he told her, “today we're 
going to close that Atwater case, for sure.’ His partner in the 
firm of Jennings & Rosenbluth, Insurance—pudgy, cigar-smoking 
Paul Jay Rosenbluth—just as airily departed his own premises 
in another Los Angeles suburb. For the boys, this was A-Day. 
And the A stood for Atwater. 

At the office in Northridge, a gilded L. A. fringe area renowned 
for its backyard paddocks and bedroom horseplay, John bent 
his towering frame to nuzzle his pretty secretary an affectionate 
good morning—and got down to business. 

The first memo told him that officer Clyde Hankins of the Los 
Angeles Police Department, a friend and the father of young 
Terry Hankins, had phoned. That would be about the Pony League 
tryouts. Jennings was slated to manage a team this year. Hankins’ 
boy was his first-string pitcher, backed by Jennings’ own 14-year- 
old Steve, the league’s handiest catcher. The other memos were, 
as usual, less heartening: Rod Martin had called from the finance 
company—‘about your payment,” his secretary had scribbled. 
There was another from the office landlord, “wants January’s 
rent.” John didn’t need a calendar to remind him it was January 
14, 1963, or that he and Paul were already 14 days late with the 
rent check. The last memo was from Praetorian Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., their boss. Praetorian’s manager was fuming up a 
storm about those lapsed policies. Well, let him fume . .. the 
Atwater case would clear things. 

The phone jangled. John had been expecting that. “Bert.” he 
said, cupping the receiver, “put me down for $200 on Suit Me 
Fine.” But Bert the bookie wasn’t in a betting mood. “Now. Bert.” 
John soothed, in the voice that had put him on the cuff from 
Pimlico to Santa Anita, “it’s like I told you... that’s right. pal, 
the Atwater case. It’s today, for certain.” 

From the doorway, Paul Rosenbluth grinned. He had some- 
thing going, too—$300 on Nero in the eighth. 

“A sure thing,” Paul quipped, “just like the Atwater case.” 

Then they’d got to it: stuffed a change of clothes, dark glasses 
and gloves into their briefcases and told their secretary to mind 
the office for the next couple of hours. 

Halfway through the door, Paul nudged John, “Hey, joker... 
you forget something?” 

John Jennings had—the automatic he kept locked in his desk 
drawer. He went back for it. 

Their appointment, at Bank of America’s Sylmar branch, an 
ambling few blocks from Paul’s home, was for 1:20 p.m. With a 
brief pause for swapping duds, they were right on time. 

“Tt’s a stick-up!” Jennings announced almost casually, as soon 
as he and Paul stepped inside—and [Continued on page 94| 


let’s kill off 


more ladies 


Is shooting a doe 


“unsporting’’? 

Many hunters think so. 
But recent studies 
show you are probably 
doing deer herds 

a favor by eliminating 
females...and 
improving next year’s 


Whitetail does—cause of more arguments among sportsmen than any hunting, too 
other big-game animal—face starvation when allowed to proliferate. 
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BY TED TRUEBLOOD 


@ Chivalry is dead. It has been dead ever since the girls started 
throwing their weight around. It is dead so far as every class 
of American male citizen is concerned but one. And this lone 
exception. believe it or not, is the deer hunter! 

Thousands of deer hunters won’t kill a female deer. This is 
silly. It’s as silly as washing the dishes for the litthe woman 
just because she claims exhaustion after a hard day at the beauty 
parlor and bridge club, Both bits of nonsense are nothing but 
misdirected chivalry. Wives ought to wash dishes and does ought 
to be shot. In a whole lot of places the best thing you can do 
for deer is to kill them! 

But far too many soft-headed American males are dead set 
against shooting the females. and converting them to a more 
sensible attitude is far from easy. A friend from New York who 
visited me one fall several years ago was a typical example, We 
chased chukars and quail until the season was fairly well ad- 
vanced, then decided to go after deer. 

As we were making camp, I asked him if he wanted a trophy. 
“Yeah, man!” he exclaimed. “I’ve never killed a mule deer. 
I'd like to get a rack like a rocking chair.” 

“Well,” I said, “I hope you do. But if you don’t get a chance 
at a really big buck, I wish you'd shoot a doe.” 

“Good Lord! I couldn't do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why? It isn’t sporting, that’s why! Does are the mothers. 
They have the fawns. We should protect them. Why do you 
suggest such a thing, anyway?” 

“In the first place, it's November and the deer are in the 
rut. No breeding buck is fit to eat. Second, several hundred 
deer starved in this drainage last winter. More will starve next 
winter. And they'll continue to starve every winter until we cut 
the population down in keeping with the winter range. The only 
way to do that is to shoot does.” 

“Well, somebody else can do it. If I don’t get a buck, T don’t 
want any deer at all.” 

We continued the discussion far into the evening. I used every 
argument [ could think of. Several times he seemed almost con- 
vinced and then he’d always shake his head and say, “Maybe 
so. but I just couldn’t do it.” 

We hunted several days, but saw only one buck. a forked 
horn. My companion turned him down as not fit for shooting. 
I shot a fat doe—man, was she good!—and one afternoon as 
we were walking back to camp along the road a car stopped 
beside us. The driver turned out to be Levi Mohler, chief of 
game management for Idaho and an old friend. 

I asked him how the hunt was going and he said, “Not very 
well, The season is nearly over but the weather has been so 
mild most of the deer are still up high. The boys have only 
killed about 1,200. We need to take 2,000 out of this area.” 

My friend was shocked. “Ted has been trying to get me to 
shoot a doe, talking about too many deer. What are you guys 
trying to do, exterminate “em?” 

“On the contrary,” Leyi answered, “the more we shoot, the 
more we'll have to shoot. Plenty of places you can actually take 
more game from a small herd than from a big one.” 

“Now I’ve heard everything!” 

“Here’s the way it works. Say we have a range that will sup- 
port 100 elk, a member of the deer family. It could be any size, 
but 100 is a handy figure. There’s plenty of food. They winter 
well and are healthy and the annual increase is 30 percent. 


This means we can harvest 30 elk—bulls. cows. and calyes—each 
fall and still maintain a breeding herd of 100. 

“All right. We close the season for three years. The herd 
doubles in size. Then we control hunting to keep it at 200. In a 
few years, the winter range is badly over-grazed. The elk are 
undernourished and unhealthy. Their rate of reproduction drops 
to 10 percent. 

“So now we can only kill 20 elk per year—a third less from 
a herd twice as big!” 

“And.” I added, “the difference is even more startling with 
deer. A healthy deer herd can increase by as much as 40 per- 
cent each year.” 

Levi nodded. My companion was silent. 

The next day was to be our last. I stayed in to break camp 
and I was putting the tent into the car about 10 o’clock when 
I saw my buddy coming down the trail. He was carrying the 
heart and liver of a deer on a forked willow. When he got close 
enough, | asked him what it was. 

He laid them down on a rock and leaned his rifle against 
a tree before he replied. Then he said, “A doe.” He paused, 
“And,” he added, “you know, I didn’t feel like a murderer at 
all. I felt like a hero!” 

This is the new look in deer hunting. It wasn’t always so. 
Pennsylvania's first timid season on does, held in 1923 in two 
townships where damage to apple orchards had become intoler- 
able, was a complete flop. Hunters wouldn’t shoot does. Many 
bought the $5 permits only to destroy them. The area was 
mysteriously posted with big yellow placards that read, “Don’t 
Be Yellow and Kill a Doe!” 

A lot of hunters, unfortunately, are still back in the 20's, 
mentally and emotionally. Chivalry, [ guess. It can’t be logic 
because the need for the ultra-conservative game management 
of 50 years ago is gone—and nobody knows it better than the 
game managers. But all too often knowing what should be done 
isn’t enough. 

The Michigan Conservation Commission was recently con- 
sidering a three-day, any-deer hunt at the end of the regular 
season in part of the state. As reported by Jack Van Coevering 
in The Detroit Free Press, when H. D. Ruhl, chief of the game 
section and recent recipient of the Aldo Leopold medal, highest 
honor of The Wildlife Society. was asked whether it would be 
biologically dangerous he replied, “The deer can take it, but 
the people can’t.” 

At one time. of course, there was plenty of reason for this 
feeling. Big game in the United States hit bottom about 1900. 
The huge herds of buffalo were gone, shot off in 20 years. Moose 
and elk were extinct in great areas of their former range. Ante- 
lope were teetering on the brink. Even deer were incredibly 
scarce. 

Clayton Dayidson. with whom I hunted and fished for many 
years prior to his death in 1958, and who neither forgot nor 
exaggerated, made a long pack trip through central [daho in 
1904. His party planned to eat game and they hunted steadily. 
yet they had been out 10 days and had ridden more than 100 
miles before they saw a deer. While hunting in that same area 
last fall, | counted 47 deer as they filed out of one draw! 

It doesn’t seem possible now that a population of 63 million, 
most of it concentrated along the eastern seaboard, could have 
accomplished such devastation. We know that game was a stand- 
ard item of diet on the frontier, but [Continued on page 100] 
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YEAR 
OF 
THE 
RAT 


BY MLADIN ZARUBICA 


Mladin Zarubica is a native-born American of 
Yugoslav descent who served in World War II 
as a lieutenant in the U.S. Navy. In 1946, 
while in Austria on business, he first heard 
the amazing story of Abraham B. A later trip 
to South America added weight to the story. 
Then came a iecent discovery which made 
him reolize that he had to write this book. 
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I will always remember the setting, the 
desolate, remote mountain wilderness, the 
rocky Alps dense with cold, wintry forests. 
The occasion was my first hunting trip into 
Austria. I could have gone to one of several 
places, but | chose Erlot’s lodge. Surely. as 
the great door of the hunting lodge swung 
open to me that evening, I did not suspect I 
was crossing so strange a threshold, one 
that would lead into the violent past, into a 
fascinating tale of desperate adventure, and 
quite possibly into an unrecorded footnote 
to history. 

It was quiet in the frosty, graying dusk as 
we turned into the densely forested valley. 
losing sight of the Alps about us. The air 
smelled of pine, as clear, cold mountain air 
can in the heart of autumn. About two miles 
down the road, we turned into a small clear- 
ing. In its center, bordered by pine trees, 
stood a large dark Tyrolean mountain lodge. 

I wondered how our Austrian hosts would 
receive us. In 1946 very few foreign trav- 
elers came into the Tyrol, and there were no 
public areas for hunting. Each hunting 
party had to be accompanied by an official 
hunter, a Jaeger, appointed by Austrian 
authorities. These guides had been trained 
in the baronial tradition of hunting. Erlot. 
the chief Jaeger for the region, appointed 
deputies to assist his hunting parties. 

We parked in the clearing in front of the 
lodge and prepared to moye our gear in- 
doors. The main door of the lodge opened. 
and a large, well-built man appeared, a 
black silhouette against a background of © 
orange light. On [Continued on page 129) 
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BOSTON CORBETT LOVED LINCOLN LIKE A FATHER. AND WHEN 
THE PRESIDENT WAS KILLED, HE DID WHAT HE HAD TO—AS 
ANOTHER MAN, IN ANOTHER TIME, AT ANOTHER PLACE WAS TO DO 


™ Colonel Butterfield strode along 
inspecting the ranks of his smartly 
turned out regiment, and nodded 
approval. But then he spotted a 
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BOSTON CORBETT, AVENGER 
OF THE MARTYR-PRESIDENT. 


recruit who looked more like a fu- 
gitive from a madhouse than a sol- 
dier, for his eyes shone with a 
fanatical gleam and his fiery red 
hair hung to his shoulders. 

“Who the hell do you think you 
are,” Butterfield demanded, “—the 
Prophet Ezekiel or just Jere- 
miah?” 

“I’m Private Boston Corbett, 
sir,’ the recruit replied, “and I’ve 
come to fight the Rebs like Presi- 
dent Lincoln asked. I'll yell at 
them, ‘God have mercy on your 
souls,’ then shoot them dead.” 

“The devil you will, not until 
you get your hair cut!” Butterfield 
barked. “Old Abe may be running 
the country, but I’m running this 
regiment.” He gave Corbett a 
tongue lashing studded with ob- 
scenities and ordered him thrown 
into the guardhouse until the com- 
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pany barber could work over him. 
The time was April, 1861, and 
the regiment, the 12th New York 
Infantry which had been hurriedly 
formed and hustled down to Wash- 
ington in response to Lincoln’s 
first call for volunteers. Corbett’s 
admiration for Lincoln approached 
the reverential. He despised the 
colonel for swearing at him and 
insisting he cut his hair, but he 
hated the man for jeeringly refer- 
ring to the President as “Old Abe.” 
Corbett’s brush with Butterfield 
set in motion a remarkable chain 
of events. Not only would certain 
of his future actions relate to Lin- 
coln in a bloody drama, but they 
would reverberate down through 
the decades until a second drama 
was staged, in an oddly comparable 
manner, nearly a century later. 
The morning after Boston Cor- 
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The scene at the execution of the mad assassin: the dead 
body of John Wilkes Booth is dragged from the flaming barn. 


bett was thrown into the guard- 
house, the barber summoned to 
shear his locks failed to find a 
customer. During the night Cor- 
bett had vamoosed. The news in- 
furiated Colonel Butterfield, who 
charged him with desertion and 
ordered the provost marshal to find 
and arrest him. “The job shouldn’t 
be too hard,’ Butterfield said. 
“Surer than hell, there’s nobody 
in the country like him.” 

No, there was nobody like him. 
Corbett, 29 at the time of his guard- 
house break, had been born in 
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England and brought to America 
as a child. He began work early 
as a hatter in New York, and 
married young. When his wife 
soon died, he submerged himself 
in booze and wandered aimlessly. 

An evangelist in Boston plucked 
him from the gutter, sobered him 
up and instilled religion in him— 
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an exorbitant dose of it. “My 
parents called me Thomas,” Cor- 
bett told the evangelist, “but now I 
feel I should take the name of the 
city of my conversion.” Thereafter 
he was Boston Corbett. 

He let his hair grow down to his 
shoulders, Biblical style. He 
shunned women to such a point 
that once, after getting the come- 
on from a hustler, he tried to cas- 
trate himself, 

Mixed in with his hatred of the 
devil was his hatred of slavery and 
secession. Before joining the 
Army, he had preached loudly 
against all three of his hates from 
the curbstones. And he was bellow- 
ing out his preachments again, 
from a Washington street corner, 
when Colonel Butterfield’s provost 
marshal nabbed him. 

Butterfield called for an immedi- 
ate court-martial. The tribunal 
found Corbett guilty of desertion 
and ordered him shot. But some- 
how word of what was happening 
reached Lincoln, who issued a par- 
don and suggested that Corbett 
might better serve his country in 
some outfit other than the 12th 
New York. 


“It’s a miracle!” shouted Corbett, 
when informed he was not to die. 
“President Lincoln must have 
heard my prayers.” 

Corbett was switched to the 16th 
New York Cavalry whose colonel 
cared more for the guts a trooper 
displayed in battle than for his 
spit and polish on parade. Corbett 
fought like a Joshua assailing the 
walls of Jericho, and by the middle 
of the war he made sergeant. But 
during a bloody struggle with 
Mosby’s Rangers he fell wounded 
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HOW BOSTON CORBETT SHOT THE MURDERER: THE BRAVE 
SERGEANT, AIMING AT THE COWERING KILLER, FIRES ONCE. 


and suffered capture. He spent 
months in the cesspool prison at 
Andersonville, yet survived to re- 
turn to his regiment after a pri- 
soner-of-war exchange. 

“T’m alive only because I have 
some mission to perform,” he con- 
fided to his colonel. “President 
Abraham Lincoln has appeared to 
me in a vision.” 


Corbett was stationed with the 
16th at Vienna, Virginia—a few 
miles outside Washington—at the 
time of Lee’s surrender on April 
9, 1865. Five nights later came dev- 
astating news of Lincoln’s assas- 
ination, and the word that John 
Wilkes Booth, the murderer, and 
his accomplice, Davey Herold, had 
fled south. [Continued on page 117] 
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TENTH OF A SERIES 


TRUE HUNTS WITH FAMOUS MEN 
ARTHUR GODFREY 


PICNIC 
SAFARI 

IN 
PORTUGUESE 
EAST 


Arthur wanted the challenge of 

hunting Africa's biggest antelopes and the 
excitement of a duel with 

dangerous game. He was lucky with 
both—even to a contest with 


a rambunctious, tough old buffalo 


BY PETER BARRETT 
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Safari surprises in- 
cluded mornings 

cold enough to draw 
hunters to campfire, 
“water vine” (left) 
which when cut 

in short sections gave 
refreshing drink, 

and the rare spiral- 
horned nyala ante- 
lope (right) that 
Arthur holds happily. 


MOZAMBIQUE 
@ [t was another miraculous evening. An hour ago the 
countryside had seemed lifeless but now there was game all 
over the place, alert yet unconcerned. Warthogs looked up 
calmly at our passing hunting car. Impalas wandered serenely 
among the lengthening shadows. A magnificent kudu bull 
stepped into the clear and only batted its ears as Arthur 
Godfrey threw it a salute for we were after a shy spiral-horned 
antelope so rare that most dictionaries don’t list its name—the 
nyala. pronounced “in-yahlah.” 

Presently a cool breeze stirred the dead grass of the flats 
and we began to see nyalas emerging from the little islands 
of brush and trees. A bull or two here; an entire family there. 
Against the low sun a bull would appear jet black with a white 
crest along its back. Actually they are gray with about 10 
indistinct stripes on their sides and they have brown stockings 
to their knees. 

These nyalas of the evening were people watchers, staring 
at us from 40 yards or so as if we were some sort of combined 
freak, like a four-wheeled elephant. Looking right back at 
them, we noticed their horns were lyre shaped and those of the 
bigger bulls, ivory tipped. 

“Pick me one for a lifetime,” Arthur said to Walter John- 
son, Jr., his white hunter. Neither took his eyes from the 
parade of nyalas, 

You might think we were in some game pocket never be- 
fore hunted. We had such a feeling. Yet we were only five 
minutes’ drive from our main camp, which is about 80 miles 
up the Save River in Mozambique, as Portuguese East Africa 
is popularly called today. And, though we were in the only 
country with open nyala hunting, being able to look over so 
many bulls in an evening that we lost count was nevertheless 
one of the big surprises of the safari. 

On a previous Mozambique hunt up near the Zambezi River, 
I had not seen a whole nyala in 21 days—just glimpses of 
hide or horns as the occasional bull disappeared into brush. 


Above: While Chopi dancers 
perform, Arthur tapes 

a radio show. Below: He 
watches Walter Johnson, Jr. 


treat baby in camp. 


PICNIC SAFARI IN PORTUGUESE EAST 


Now the car slowed for the umpteenth time so Walter could examine 
the horns of another nyala with his binocular. But this time he didn’t 
drive on. “There’s your bull, Arthur!” he said. “He’s big and he’s 
perfect.” 

In sudden excitement Godfrey got out of the safari car, took his rifle. 
limped to a tree and used it to steady his .300 Weatherby for the shot. 
Presently he dropped the animal. We hurried to join him in the walk 
to the trophy. 

Arthur was so delighted that you'd never guess he is the veteran of 
a previous safari in Chad and of countless big-game hunts throughout 
the North American continent, India and elsewhere. He admired the 
clean line of the horns, he touched the white spot beneath the eye which 
he hadn't noticed before. He examined the animal carefully. finally pro- 
nounced it to be about the size of a big mule deer. 

“IT wish I could preserve the entire evening, not just the head of my 
trophy,” he said as we drove away in the dusk. The nyalas were closer 
than ever now. In the fading light they seemed as black as tar and 
oddly unreal against the golden sea of grass. ... 


hat’s Godfrey really /ike, you may wonder at this point. The face 
familiar to millions via countless TV appearances and advyertise- 
ments is 61 years old but could pass for 50 and maybe even less. The 
hair is as red as it was when I once saw Godfrey walking on Fifth 
Avenue back in the 1930's. His eyes are blue, his face freckled. He has 
a sort of tallness about him. though he’s a bit under 6 feet, that I 
suspect has resulted from much horseback riding on his Virginia farm. 
The Godfrey chuckle and love of a joke are as infectious on safari 
as on the air and seem to well from a constant good humor. The 
Africans of this area speak Shangaan and some Portuguese—both diffi- 
cult languages 


but Arthur cleared this barrier easily and soon had 
a chorus of “Alohas!” coming from every tiny settlement we passed. 

“Guys will wonder how the devil Hawaiian words came here.” he 
said with a grin after coaching yet another village in the greeting. God- 
frey is an aficionado of our 50th state and was going to be made an 
honorary citizen of it during further travels after the safari. 

His diction is remarkable. Granted, he has been in radio since 1929. 
But not only can you make out eyery word he speaks, every syllable is 
clear. though not in a way that sounds put on. This relaxed, faultless 
speech must have contributed heavily to the man’s huge success as a 
salesman for I doubt that any other single person ever persuaded so 
m oy millions of people to reach for certain brands as has Arthur 
Godfrey. 

Remember the botulism scare over canned tuna last year? Two 
people died and after widespread scare headlines sales fell to 30 per- 
cent of normal for the canning companies. Well, Breast-O’-Chicken 
tuna bought a once-a-week participation in Arthur’s show and in 60 
days. he was told, the company was at 115 percent of normal. 

We began this safari last June Ist, “we” being Arthur, Fred Bear, 
the famous big-game archer (whose astonishing exploits will be the 
subject of another article), photographer Bob Halmi and me. Surprises 
came from the moment we stepped from the little plane onto the grass 
airstrip near the main camp. 

For instead of the usual collection of tents there were immaculate 
whitewashed buildings with thatched roofs. When we entered the lofty 
interior of the main building a waiter brought frosty bottles of beer 
and glasses immediately. 

“This isn’t a hunting camp—it’s a country club that got lost in the 
bush,” Arthur remarked. 

“Wait till you get to Camp Ruark,” said Werner von Alvensleben. 
A German baron who settled in Mozambique long ago, he is the founder 
of Mozambique Safariland which operates a hunting concession of some 
14.000 square miles in the area. “We named the spot after Bob Ruark 
because he refused to leave the place once he’d found it.” 

“How’s the supply of game?” I asked, [Continued on page 76| 
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PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE BY ROBERT HALMI 


Among Arthur Godfrey’s most cherished trophies were 

the greater kudu (shown above with Walter, his 

white hunter) and the reedbuck they are approaching in the 
Land Cruiser. below. Outside The White House, nickname for his 


camp hut, Arthur examines the horns of his big bull buffalo. 
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How many can you identify? 
Check score on page 118 


BY WILLIAM J. MACKEY, JR. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FoR TRUE sy Irv BAHRT 


@ Millions of wild fowl once flew up 
and down the Atlantic Coast and the 
Midwest 
were enticed within range of market 


great river system. They 
hunters’ guns by the greatest variety 
of decoys ever known in the thou- 
sands of years of wild-fowling his- 
tory. Around the turn of the century 
market hunters supplied the almost 
insatiable Eastern cities and the roar- 
ing Chicago area with great quanti- 
ties of wild fowl, through fall and 
winter. Decoys, such as the ones on 


these pages. were their tools and 
decoy-makers took great pride in 


their ability. Some decoys were de- 
tailed, some were rough representa- 
tions. 

Decoy-makers developed regional 
characteristics to suit individual 
conditions. Along the Delaware River 
marshes, for example, blinds were 
seldom used for duck. Instead. a gun- 
ner set out as many as 40 decoys in 
the area between the channel and 
the shore and then rowed upstream 
to wait patiently. When birds came 
down to his rig to feed, he cautiously 
sculled downstream to make his shots 
and pick up his bag. Then he went 
back upstream to wait again. He not 
only had to be skilled at sculling and 
a master shot, but his decoys had to 
look as convincing to ducks on the 
water as to ducks in the air. 

There is a big difference in the 
Red-breasted | Continued on page 118] 
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BIG BARGAINS IN 
HIDEAWAY ISLANDS 


Civilization getting you down? Too many relatives? Bos. 4 
Neighbors always dropping in? Here’s how to get = en 
away from them all. It’s easier than you think eter 


@ It was a hot, sticky evening in Chicago, thick with traffic noise and a Pane 
» a . 


exhaust fumes. I was sweating my way down a sidewalk, trying to talk 
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business with a man who seemed even less comfortable than I was. He 
was a big man who looked as though he’d never grown accustomed to 
being buttoned up in a business suit. though he’d worn one all his adult 
life. His face had the damp. sour. weary look that faces get after a day's 
work indoors in hot weather. I could tell he wasn’t really interested in 
discussing any more business problems that day. He wasn’t even listen- 
ing to me. He was hurrying along the sidewalk as though driven by 
some vast impatience. 

“Look.” I said finally. “Let’s go on with this some other time when £2 
the weather cools off. Next week, maybe. Where can I get in touch with 
you?” 

“You can’t.” he said, and suddenly his face was illuminated by a 
huge grin. “Next week, nobody will be able to get in touch with me. 
Nobody in the whole world. Nobody.” i 3 

“You going to the North Pole?” [ asked. Ft eae 

“Nope. I don’t have to go nearly that far. I’m going to my island.” Charles F. Rotkin 

He said the words “my island” with such immense and obvious delight L. Willinger, F.P.G 
that I pressed him for more details. His island, he said, was a little 
1%-acre dot in mighty Lake Huron. He’d bought it about five years 
ago. He’d built a two-room cabin on its single hill, transporting the 
materials by boat from the Michigan shore. The island was his hide- 
out, the place he went to when the world was closing in on him. Some- 
times he took friends there with him, and on rare occasions he took his 
wife. but mostly he just went there by himself. He fished for northern 
pike and black bass. He ambled around, making improvements to his 
cabin or his wharf. Or he simply sat under a spruce tree and looked 
out at the water, thinking of this and that. [| Continued on page 119} 
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Owl’s Head Island, located in the Atlantic 12 miles off Nova Scotia, 
is in famous tuna waters. You can buy its seven acres for $8,500. 
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EAST LANSING, MICH. 
® Paunchy and persnickety Coach Woody Hayes of Ohio State— 
in a widely publicized masterpiece of rudeness—once ordered 
the Big Ten commissioner, his assistant, and 24 touring sports 
writers off the Buckeye practice field. He kept them waiting for 
an hour outside a locked gate, then arrogantly walked out and 
said, “I wanted to give my players hell for their mistakes and 
[ didn’t want any outsiders hanging around.” 

Still grumbling and fuming, ihe same writers stopped at 
Michigan State the next day. When they reached the practice 
field they started yelling and you could hear them holler three 
blocks away. Michigan State’s coach Duffy Daugherty had or- 
dered his gates locked, too. For 10 minutes the writers cooled 
their heels. Then Daugherty stuck his head out. “I kept you guys 
waiting.” he said. “because I wanted to praise my players for 
their good work and I didn’t want to do it in front of strangers.” 

There you hear the voice of ene who has succeeded as desper- 
ately few have succeeded in bringing to a somber and sullen 
profession the almost forgotten ingredient of laughter. In the 


BY RON SMITH 


pressure-cooker of big-time college football, Daugherty is an 
anachronism—a gey. witty, half-minstrel. half-leprechaun who 
stands today as one of the most successful, most indestructible. 
and most popular coaches in the land—but who is light years 
removed from his coaching brethren. 

The others are on a technical jag. They have turned the art 
of butting heads into a science bordering the occult. They fill 
their netebooks with a jargon that sounds like colloquial Martian. 
They speak with a private tongue of red-dogging, flare control. 
and tackle motivation. The impression they create is one of 
incantation and sorcery. and knowledge so profound and mysteri- 
ous as to be removed from ordinary understanding. Their players 
are merely figures on a blackboard or names on a three-deep 
chart line-up. As a group they are solemn and grave—gridiron 
efficiency experts whose dullness provides a protective coloration. 
To the boys who must play for them they are as funny as a 
stiff-arm to the jaw. 

But Daugherty is different. In the mighty Big Ten, where de- 
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manding fans delight in holding a shotgun to their coach’s head, 
he annually is confronted with three barrels: beat Michigan, 
beat Notre Dame, win the league title. Under such a murderous 
quota five years of coaching would be remarkable. This is 
Daugherty’s 11th year. His schedule as usual includes such 
other grid powers as Wisconsin and Illinois. He has defied the 
coaching mortality rates while contemporaries have fallen by 
the wayside, and he has done it by proving that footba!l can be 
fun. Daugherty is one of the last of an almost prehistoric type 
of man—a throwback to the era of Walter Camp. Knute Rockne, 
and Hurry-Up Yost, when magnetism, warmth, storytelling. and 
rapport with the players were the most important items in a 
football coach’s portfolio. 

To begin with, he doesn’t even look like a big-time coach, 
especially one who earns $22,500. Army’s Paul Dietzel has a 
pompousness that lets you know he is somebody. Alabama’s Bear 
Bryant has a stateliness that commands your admiration. What 
Duffy has is the look you see in a baggy-pants comic. He is 49 


HE LOOKS LIKE A 


BAGGY-PANTS COMEDIAN 


AND HAS ALMOST 


AS MANY PUNCH LINES. 


IN AN ERA WHEN 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL HAS 


BECOME A GRIM AND 


SUPERTECHNICAL GAME, 


MICHIGAN STATE’S 


DUFFY DAUGHERTY STILL 


PLAYS IT FOR LAUGHS 


AND KEEPS ON WINNING 


years old, 5 feet 9, and weighs 190. His face is a map of Ireland 
although he is half Scot. His eyes are blue and his hair, once 
the color of a pumpkin, is gray but still curly. It is impossible 
to hold a short conversation with him. He talks the way some 
people chain-smoke, lighting the tip of one sentence from the 
burning end of another. 

Once, at a postseason banquet in Saginaw, Michigan, Duffy 
was sitting at the dais and from the back of the room one of 
the alumni club members hollered, “Speech, Duffy, speech.” 

Duffy got up. His crinkly, impish face was beaming. “I’ve been 
asked to make a speech about my football team.” he said, plung- 
ing into his well-stuffed satchel of punch lines. “My football 
team that just won nine games. My football team that just won 
the Rose Bowl. My football team that—” and he stopped sharply 
and looked out at the alumni as though he'd just said something 
awful. “I’m sorry,” he went on, “I forgot this isn’t my football 
team. It really belongs to you. Last year when we won only three 
and lost five, that was my football team.” [ Continued on page 110| 
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Obsession: DANGER 


Milt Hinkle is. the kind of man they don’t hardly make any more. Daring death was his passion, 


and he dared it with as wild a series of hair-raising stunts as anyone has ever tried —and survived 


KISSIMMEE, FLA. 
@ Milt Hinkle, Texas cowboy, leaned over the alligator pen at 
the park in Buenos Aires in 1913. He had just hired out to 
wrestle an alligator, and as an afterthought had decided that 
maybe he had better find out a little about alligators first. 

He noticed. with interest, that this particular alligator looked 
to be about 15 feet from his head to his tail. and about half of 
that distance seemed to be taken up with an extremely long, 
crooked jaw with snaggled protruding teeth. Kind of ugly. he 
thought idly. but then maybe that was the way an alligator was 
supposed to look. He had never looked at an alligator closely 
before. In fact, now that he thought about it. he wasn’t sure that 
he’d ever looked at an alligator at all. Maybe he'd seen a picture 
of one, somewhere, but the real thing seemed a lot more impres- 
sive than any picture. Still, the alligator didn’t look like it could 
move very fast. 

The keeper arrived with some long scraps of straggly meat 
that looked like the sweepings from a slaughter house. He tossed 
them into the water about five feet from the gator’s head. The 
water chopped and the gator appeared like magic where the 
meat was, with the meat dribbling down between its jaws. The 
long head jerked and the meat slithered down the long red throat 
with the snaggled teeth chopping at it. Milt let out his breath 
in a long, low whistle. “Seems like maybe I better take a few 
lessons after all,” he mumbled to himself. 

Milt went to interview his predecessor, Bert Swain, who was 
lying pale and wan on a hospital bed, a stump of an arm swathed 
in bandages. The rest of his arm, presumably, was still in the 
alligator. 


When Milt told him his mission. Swain looked at him with 
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a sick smile. “He'll flop you with his tail if he can, grab you 
and roll with you to drown you. You've got to catch his mouth 
and hold it shut before he can get you.” He waved his stump 
feebly. “I guess I was lucky. If the arm hadn’t of come off, I'd 
probably be dead by now. Are you sure you want to wrestle him?” 
“You're doggone right I want to wrestle him. You done taught 
me how, didn’t you?” Milt shook hands with Swain’s one good 
arm and went back out to the park. 

The house was packed. A chill ran down Milt’s backbone 
when he looked at the crowd. but it wasn’t one of fear; it was the 
thrill of a man meeting his love. These nameless faces, leaning 
forward with the lust for blood, were his love. When he stepped 
into the pen every head jerked toward him as though on strings. 
and Milt felt the prickles in his backbone that another man 
might have felt if a girl nuzzled him. 

Then the gator turned toward him. and Milt felt another 
surge through his blood like a great joy. The crowd was forgot- 
ten. and he stepped forward lightly to meet life, death, victory. 
defeat. power and oblivion in the form of one charging alligator. 
He was exalted, not that he might win, but that he might lose. 
The crowd was his love, but danger was his obsession, his goal, 
his reason for being. Only by constantly cheating death, could 
life hold him. No day was complete until he had given the great 
god of darkness the chance to step on his neck and grind out 
the light forever. 

Some minutes later the crowd was on its feet and cheering 
wildly, Milt. his hands clutched vicelike on the gator’s jaws, 
looked up and once again became aware of something besides the 
rough armored body of the alligator. He smiled, sat on the gator’s 


Tusko was a mad killer 
but to Milt he was an old friend 
in trouble. So he began 


to take the chains off the elephant. 
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The little plane was going 
65 mph. As he leaped, Milt 
wasn’t sure he could hit the bull 


but he knew he had to try. 
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Obsession: DANGER 


head, and waved one hand blandly. Once again he had se- 
duced the crowd though for such a violent act of love, rape 
might put it better. But whatever the method, the crowd 
was his. 

Anyway. that’s the way Milt tells it, and I would be the 
last one in the world to call him a liar. That’s Milt Hinkle. 
I've met him, talked to him, interviewed him, and I still 
can’t believe it. There is no such person. In an age that 
punches time clocks and buys security on the installment 
plan, he is a leftover from the stone age. He is as extinct as 
a dinosaur. only he doesn’t know enough to die. 

It’s well known among rodeo cowboys that I try to make 
a few bucks with a typewriter, so they are always trying to 
help me with advice—mostly unappreciated. They kept 
telling me about this fantastic old character that I should 
write about, a man whose feats amazed even them, the fol- 
lowers of one of the Jeast stable of the world’s professions. 

Being naturally lazy and pigheaded, and not liking any- 
body’s ideas but my own, I fought it as long as I could. But 
when a long lanky cowpuncher sat down beside me one 
rodeo during the saddle brone riding and told me how Milt 
had bamboozled the whole town of Kissimmee, Florida, and 
the Osceola County Historical Society into holding a Milt 
Hinkle Day to celebrate his 80th birthday, I listened in hor- 
rified fascination. 

The whole town had dressed western, this cowboy told me, 
and honors had been heaped on Milt, including the title of 
Special Deputy Sheriff. Not long afterward the sheriff asked 
Milt for help in catching some cattle rustlers, “if they’re 
not any of your friends.” Milt listened to the method of 
operation, and told the sheriff how to catch them, which he 
did. “It takes a thief to catch a thief,” said the sheriff. 

Milt agreed. He admitted to blotting brands, stealing 
horses, fracturing the skull of a policeman, being mixed 


“It’s now or never,” Milt thought and pulled 


the cord. The gondola pitched him into space. 


Milt and the steer were 
rolling over and 
over in a ball. No one could 


tell who was on top. 
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up in a post office robbery, and robbing a train. So he 
damned well ought to know how to catch a rustler. 

I was hooked by the story. I sighed and asked the puncher 
how to get to Milt’s place. There just didn’t seem to be much 
else I could do. 

I found Milt’s battered old trailer parked in front of a 
dilapidated slaughter house. A steer bawled plaintively not 
far away. Milt came wheezing to the door. hobbling on 
crutches, and pushed a sad looking hound out of the way 
so that I could get in. I explained I wanted an interview, 
and the old goat was delighted. | unpacked my typewriter. 

Milt is a big man with broad shoulders and a full face. 
There’s just the suggestion of a paunch hanging over his 
belt. He’s 83 now, or so he says. but he moves pretty spryly. 


And he’s a nonstop talker. 
The next few days | spent listening to an incredible flow 


The gator charged, churning the water to foam. of impossible anecdotes. After a while I shrugged helplessly. 

Gmih ch end ia therm one” Wale wondered: It'd be good if I could sell it, | told myself. But no, there 
isn’t an editor in the world sucker enough to swallow all 
that. 


“Hey, tone it down a little.” I begged him. Evidently he 
didn’t understand, because the tales got wilder and wilder. 
Finally he said we'd have to stop for a few days. he had to 
go up country and make a little money at a rodeo. 

“What do you do now,” I asked, and I'm afraid an in- 
credulous sneer crept into my voice. “Ride brones, or is it 
Brahma bulls?” 

“You think just because I’m on crutches I couldn't?” 
asked old Milt, hobbling around to face me. “Why, I almost 
broke the world’s record for dogging steers in Cheyenne in 
1916, when I was on crutches. They had to help me get on 
the horse!” 

“Oh brother.” I mumbled under my breath. 

“You don’t believe me?” he [Continued on page 104] 


Lying on his back, Milt 


saw the big lion 
standing over him. He cautiously 


started to inch away. 
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AT 403.1 MPH—- 


DONALD 


CAMPBELL’S 


RACE 
AGAINST 
HIMSELF 


On the sun-scorched salt 
of a lake bed in the 
Australian outback, the 
flamboyant Englishman 
struggled to regain his 
nerve. Al the helm of a 
four-ton, $3,000,000 
wheeled missile named 
Bluebird CN-7 he finally 
achieved his aim: the 
world’s auto speed record 


BY PETER MICHELMORE 


* PHOTOCHAPHS BY CARTER FROM BLACK STAK 


LAKE EYRE, AUSTRALIA 


M For four long years, ever since he had smashed up his $3 million 
Bluebird gas turbine car on Utah’s Bonneville salt flats, Donald Camp- 
bell’s campaign to put the world auto speed record above 400 mph had 
been a fiasco. The car was rebuilt, and the new edition superior, but it 


‘might as well have remained on the drawing board for all Campbell was 


accomplishing with it. He was already near the end of his second season 
on the Lake Eyre salt and his best speed was a single run of 389 mph— 
short of John Cobb’s 1947 auto record of 394, and far below American 
Craig Breedlove’s jet car record of 407. 

Now it was July, 1964, and the young Englishman who had set out to 
match the glories of his speedboat daredevil father, the late Sir Malcolm 
Campbell, was about to be written off as another of life’s has-beens. 
Blue-eyed, handsoinc, slender, a youthful 43, Donald still looked like 
one of those heroes spawned on the playing fields of Eton. But he had 
himself trapped on a sticky wicket through a mixture of indecision, 
over-caution, bad management and just plain bad luck. 

Campbell had predicted he would have the record early in May of 
64. He was eight weeks past deadline and still no result. Blue- 
bird’s sponsors had run ont of patience, most of the crew had 
gone, the newspapers had lost interest, and now cold rains 
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CAMPBELL’S RACE 


pitted the speed track. There seemed not a prayer for survival when Ken 
Norris, the car’s designer and Campbell’s staunchest ally, said he intended 
flying home to England. And to twist the knife a little more. Craig Breedlove 
casually estimated in an interview in Switzerland that he would push his 
speed to 500 mph come September. 

As the Bluebird project moved rapidly toward debacle on Tuesday, July 14, 
Campbell was in Adelaide, more than 400 miles from Lake Eyre, trying to 
enlist a fresh team of official timekeepers. A telephone message from the 
Bluebird base camp at Muloorina sheep station reached him early in the 
afternoon: “Forget the timekeepers. Heavy rain, Three-fifths of the track 
under water.” 

Campbell crumpled the message, let out a burst of profanity, then took 
a fast car to the airport. He scrambled aboard his rented Aero Commander 
and flew north to Muloorina, bucking headwinds and rain squalls, racing to 
get to the rock-strewn station airstrip before darkness closed it in. It was 
dusk when he touched down, but the rain had stopped. He strode across 
to his main headquarters to get an accurate report on rain at the lake, some 
35 miles away. The telephone message had been garbled. Three-fifths of a 
mile of the track was submerged. not three-fifths of the whole track. Camp- 
Wife Tonia slips on Donald’s hell felt better, yet somehow he seemed different this night. Gone was the 
boot after his record run. boyish charm and friendly wink that had conquered a dozen hard-headed 
company boards in Britain and Australia to win financing. He remained 
silent, almost fierce. 

“’m flying out to the lake at daybreak,” he said, his lips taut. Then he 
went to bed, 


A brisk wind blew up the track that next morning and wet salt at the 
south end squelched underfoot. All the way along, rain had eroded the salt 
as if it had been crusted snow. The once smooth surface was pocked with 
little holes, and the crew thought the weakened salt might not stand up 
under Bluebird’s four tons. 

Nobody expected a performance. The track had been in better condition 
on many previous occasions when Campbell had decided against risking a 
run. Furthermore, Bluebird’s fueling trucks had been taken off the lake to 
escape the rain. The radio cars were not there, and Campbell's wife Tonia 
and his mascot teddy bear Woppet were back in Adelaide. (Weirdly super- 
stitious, Campbell’s rule was never to drive without Tonia’s presence or the 
wide-eyed Woppet in his cockpit.) 

The wind seemed to settle the matter, Campbell would not venture Bluebird 
in a crosswind of more than two knots, or a straight breeze of more than 
four knots. This morning, the wind was at least 10 knots. The handful of 
technicians with Campbell made ready to return to Muloorina. 

“The wind’s too high, Donald.” said Ken Norris. 

“And the track’s too wet. skipper,” cut in Leo Villa, Campbell’s yeteran 
chief mechanic. “I think we should give her a couple of days to dry out. 
We can test it in a Land Rover if you like.” 

Campbell, who had appeared only too eager in the past to lap up any 
excuse, was not listening. At that instant his entire career, his surviving 
vestige of dashing celebrity, was on the line. He felt at the edge of the 
cliff and his instinct told him to fight. 

“There’s only one way to test this track,” he said quietly, “. .. in the 
beast. ’'m going to run,” 

Startled into action, the technicians, official photographers, and even a 
few bystanders set to work at the north end of the track. They jerked the 
covers off the great knobbed and humped form of Bluebird. She stood on 
jacks, but the wheels were quickly fitted. A 44-gallon drum of kerosene was 
rolled out of the drab olive supply tent and hoisted to the back of a truck 
for the fueling. Campbell borrowed a helmet and then eased himself into 
Bluebird’s cockpit. The canopy closed on him and the 4,500 hp turbine fired. 
Bluebird screamed and roared. With a belch of black smoke she spurted 
forward, picked up speed and pounded towards and over the horizon in sec- 
onds, like an enraged monster in full charge. Watching in her wake, those 
scoffers who had doubted Campbell’s courage felt briefly ashamed. 

In contrast, Breedloye’s three-wheeler travels by jet thrust and skitters 
across the ground like a winged plane. But Bluebird [Continued on page 85 | 
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On these pages, the noted actor-author savors the favors 
of snuggling and salaaming wives in his new 
movie role—and describes the boons for mankind 


EVERY MAN 
SHOULD HAVE 
A HAREM 


BY PETER USTINOUV 


@ | am compelled to take up my 
pen on behalf of His Royal High- 
ness King Fawz of Fawzi Arabia, 
a small country a few miles from 
downtown Beverly Hills. Not be- 
cause he is illiterate but because 
it is completely beneath the dig- 
nity of a King to read or write. 

Fawzi Arabia is registered with 
the United Nations as an under- 
developed nation, having no nat- 
ural resources whatever apart 
from oil and women. But whereas 
the glut of oil is real enough, the 
wealth of women is largely an 
illusion, since most of them are 
imported from among the ranks 
of the runners-up of the Miss 
Universe Competitions. 

My own friendship with King 
Fawz began when 20th Century 
Fox asked me to play him in a 
film with the rather unlikely title 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR TRUE By ALLAN GRANT 
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sy 
King Fawz, a a. 
quickeye 
at the eo 
keyhole, 
scans some 
of his 
harem 
lovelies — 


one for every 
occasion. 


HAREM 


of “John Goldfarb, Please Come 
Home,” the story of a Jewish U-2 
pilot who crash lands in Fawzi 
Arabia. The old gentleman and | 
had many happy talks during the 
shooting of this picture, and | 
much valued his counsel, espe- 
cially on the subject of his harem 
which is so generously pictured 
on these pages. 

His Majesty. is a little touchy 
on the whole subject of under- 
development, since his weakness 
is for overdevelopment, and he 
expounds his theories with a vio- 
lence that smacks of his brigand 
ancestry. Many authorities be- 
lieve that his extravagant virility 
is due to the shots administered 
daily by his highly unqualified 
Swedish doctor, but in an exclu- 
sive interview Dr. Nystrém has 
revealed that the shots are really 
a powerful sedative. 

In brief (or in briefs), Fawzi 
likes women. He has never found 
—nor has he ever searched for — 
any alternative to them, as have 
so many in the more refined, and 
therefore decadent, Western so- 
cieties where television has made 
vast inroads into the time which 
was formerly dedicated to sex 
and its attendant badinage. True, 
the [Continued on page 100] 


For long-range work, 

the King uses binoculars. 
Bathing below is Shirley 
MacLaine as reporter 
who infiltrates harem. 
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STRANGE BUT 


TRUE 


By George R. Martin 


Whether it was a fig leaf that Eve wore. or a leaf from some other species of plant. 
is a problem that has bemused scholars checking up on Biblical botany. The fig’s rather 
large three-lobed leaf seems well suited to the purpose. Of no value whatever as evi- 
dence, but interesting nevertheless. was an observation made only 30 years ago by an 
explorer in the undeveloped Andaman Islands off India’s coast. He encountered a 
pair of shapely young belles of the wild Jarama tribe. Each wore nothing but a fig leaf 
on a waist string. And for change of dress. each carried two spare leaves. rolled up 


and tucked above the ears. 


The tallest lamp posts ever built shed 
a strange artificial moonlight over Ameri- 
can cities early in the electric age. While 
Edison worked in the 1870's to brighten 
his yellowish incandescent bulbs, engi- 
neers found a more promising light 
source. Current from powerful new dyna- 
mos would bridge two carbon sticks in a 
white-hot are of blinding brilliance. Much 
too bright for use indoors, are light 
seemed ideal for street lighting. But even 
in a street. ares proved still too harsh and 
dazzling. Inventors saw a way out: raise 
the lights higher. And so, from 1880. lamp 
posts of amazing height rose far above 
the roofs in a number of cities. Soaring 
150 feet and higher. they were pyramidal 
trusses or sometimes a single. guyed pole. 
At the top. four or more ares gleamed 
under a flat reflector, San Jose, California. 
had 200-foot structures in Eiffel Tower 
shape straddling its main street. Cleve- 
land put up tubes of riyeted boiler plate. 
tapered in diameter from 3 feet to 8 
inches, that stood 250 feet high. From 
such elevations, one tower was supposed 
to shed light over a whole neighborhood ; 
consequently no lamps were provided in 
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streets below. Just five or six towers, arc 
men boasted, would light up a square 
mile. But the ares so high in the sky 
spread a pale. eerie light. with deep 
shadows. And like moonlight, which it re- 
sembled. it was blocked by rain or fog. 
After a decade. the giant lamp posts came 
down and Mr. Edison’s handy bulbs il- 
luminated city streets. The electric are 
shines today only in searchlights. By 
Walter L. Gibson, Toledo, O. 


Top dogs of all time among the world’s 
pampered pets undoubtedly were the 15 
pooches of assorted breeds that comforted 
the declining years of an eccentric British 
aristocrat. Francis Egerton, although a 
man of learning and intellect, was the 
perfect snob. He considered hardly any- 
body his equal. Inheriting three titles—he 
was Eighth Earl of Bridgewater. Ninth 
Viscount Brackley, and Baron Ellesmere 
—as well as immense wealth, he lived in 
a Paris mansion. with inferior humans as 
servants and his dogs as companions. The 
dogs—strays he had picked up at various 
places—were frequently dressed by their 


valets in fine human clothes tailored to 
their measure. Two favorites. in formal 
attire, ate with the ear! at his dinner table. 
For airings. the dogs were driven about 
Paris. half a dozen at a time seated fully 
dressed. in the earl’s luxurious four-horse 
open coach, with two liveried footmen 
perched behind. The end came when 
Egerton died, in 1829, at 72. His will. leav- 
ing large sums to persons and institutions. 
made no mention of his four-footed 
friends. Presumably they were turned out 
into the cold world to lead dogs’ lives 
once more. By Melvin Worth, Palm Beach, 


Fla. 


No lowlier plants exist than the many 
different fungi that, given a damp 
chance, will grow through practically all 
living or dead matter and sometimes 
emerge as fuzzy molds. Such rudimentary 
plants would hardly seem capable of 
being choosy about where they'll take 
hold. One common kind that scientists 
suspect inhabits soil everywhere will also 
burrow among human toes, causing 
athlete’s foot. Yet a certain fungus that 
lives on a water beetle—and gives the 
insect a mild case of athlete’s foot—shows 
the most astounding finickiness of any 
living thing known to science. A tiny 
hairlike mold, it grows only on the 
beetle’s left hind leg. Furthermore, it 
grows only on one particular joint of the 
leg .. . nowhere else. What the fangus 
likes about the joint where it hangs out 
will probably remain forever a secret. By 
James J. Miller, Hoboken, N. J. 


Tobacco for children hasn't always 
been frowned upon; at some places and 
times it was considered good for them. 
Not long after the pungent weed reached 
Europe, clay “plague pipes” became pop- 
ular for warding off disease, and children 
were taught how to smoke them, A child- 
hood survivor of Britain's Great Plague 
of 1665 later reported that, as a small boy 
then at Eton school, he got the whipping 
of his life for failing one day to smoke, 
which Eton boys were compelled to do 
eyery morning, Children in Philadelphia 
smoked strong cigars and sipped beer dur- 
ing the yellow-fever epidemic of 1793. In 
South America, where Indians initiated 
youths into smoking, chewing, licking 
or drinking tobacco at puberty—about 12 
—one tribe of head-hunters set perhaps 
the lowest-age record by giving each male 
child his first ceremonial pipe-pulls at 4. 
In the southern U.S., a Public Health 
survey in 1912 disclosed that almost one- 
fourth of country school children snuffed, 
smoked, or chewed tobacco: it prevented 
anemia, their parents believed. 


For acceptable Strange But True paro- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
TRUE will pay $25 each on publication. 
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HERITAGE OF VENGEANCE 
[Continued from page 32] 


it increased in volume until it became 
maddening. Goaded by their fear, the 
condemned seemed on the verge of at- 
tempting to escape by breaking through 
the ring of guards. Then above the in- 
sane confusion Rabbi Gonciman began 
to sing the Prayer for the Dead in his 
deep rich voice. People used to come from 
miles around to hear him, even gentiles. 
As he chanted now, the doomed became 
calm and reconciled to their end; they 
even kissed one another good-by before 
going to the wall. 

I was 13 at the time. Nevertheless, this 
resignation and passivity shocked me as 
much as the blood and the weeping. It 
was like the time in the marshes when | 
had watched a wildcat kill a rabbit: the 
victim accepted death as its ordained role 
in the scheme of nature. 

It was Rabbi Gonciman who robbed 
these victims of their courage and lulled 
them into this state of impotence. As the 
only leader of the Jewish community, he 
should have led his people into battle, 
showed them how to die fighting, rather 
than praying. [t was the same in every 
closely knit Jewish community in Ru- 
mania. All the Nazis had to do was to go 
into the synagogue and get the list of 
members. They were even provided with 
addresses, professions, relatives in other 
towns and cities. The curse of the Ru- 
manian Jews was that there were too 
many Rabbi Goncimans in the country, 
too many beautiful anesthetic Gonciman 
voices. 

When it came the turn of my father 
und mother they, too, were placed faces 
to the wall. Though still hidden between 
our neighbors, | was able to see. I tried to 
get to my parents, but Mr. Gavril held me 
fast. 

The earth in the village square was 
packed too hard to absorb the blood; it 


became ankle-deep at the base of the wall 
and when my mother collapsed she fell 
into it. My father began to pick her up, 
then suddenly he realized that by doing 
this he would only be helping them to 
murder her. He let her slip back into 
the blood, Captain Lacaci became en- 
raged at the delay she was causing. 
Screaming like a maniac the captain 
forced my father to get her to her feet 
again and hold her against the wall. He 
ha ad both arms about her waist and their 
lips were together and I knew he was 
saying § good-by to her. Then Lacaci shot 
her in the back of the neck with his re- 
volver, and even while she was dying in 
my father’s arms Lacaci shot him, too. I 
erew ill and fainted, and the Gavyrils 
were afraid I would attract the attention 
of the German soldiers. 

When I regained consciousness, the 
sun was high, and the stink of dried blood 
made me even sicker. It was like the 
smell of the artificial fertilizer they spread 
on the fields. 

Captain Lacaci now made a speech 
warning everyone in the square that if 
they hid Jews in their homes or otherwise 
helped them they, too, would be placed 
against the wall. Why this was necessary 
I don't know, for hardly had the massacre 
ended when peasants and villagers alike 
descended on the dead like vultures, 
fighting for their shoes, tearing off their 
clothes, until the corpses lay “obscenely 
naked among the swarming flies. 

I was too weak to walk and Mr. Gavril 
carried me to their home, where their 
son, Jurca, was waiting for me. He was 
my best friend and we practically lived 
in one another's homes, but now it was 
too dangerous for me to remain there. 
At dusk he accompanied me into the 
miurshes. 

They extended in a belt 120 miles long 
and 50 wide, and no one in the village 
knew them beter than Jurca and I. When 
we were not at school we spent all our 
time snaring rabbits and birds there. We 
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had built a shack among the reeds of a 
small island of dry land, and I lay down 
in the straw, eyes fixed on the thatched 
ceiling. The praying and pleading still 
rang in my ears, while the death of my 
parents appeared to be repeating itself 
in a crazy string of images—the fertilizer 
stink, the terrible wound in my mother’s 
neck, the blood-splattered wall, Rabbi 
Gonciman’s singing, people [ had known 
all my life suddenly transformed into 
human vultures. I felt empty inside and 
wanted to die. 

Seeing my condition Jurca said, “I'll 
spend the night with you, Eliahu.” 

When I did not reply he grew alarmed. 

“They'll never find you here,” he as- 
sured me. 

Jurca had a fine hunting knife of 
Finnish steel; it had a beautiful carved 
wood sheath with tiny red reindeer 
painted on it. | had often admired the 
weapon, and now he slipped it off his 
belt. 

“Take it, Eliahu,” he said. 

I did not even know he had placed the 
knife in my hand. 

“L want you to keep it forever, 
said. 

Still I did not reply. 

“I swear on the head of my mother, 
Eliahu,” he insisted, his voice trembling 
with emotion, “that if something happens 
to you before you kill Lacaci, then IT shall 
kill him.” 

Abruptly the meaning of Jurca’s words 
became clear to me. They swept away the 
fog of despair and the resolution to kill 
Lacaci took root in my soul. 

Each day Jurca brought food to the 
shack, and soon I discovered I was not 
alone in the marshes. There was a body 
of anti-Nazi partisans operating in the 
vicinity, but remembering how the vil- 
lagers and peasants had robbed the dead 
Jews i in the square I avoided them. Aside 
from the Gavrils all gentiles represented 
hate and death to me. 

Things went along fairly well until the 
weather turned cold and the swamps 
froze over. Then the Nazis sent an anti- 
partisan unit into the swamps with 
armored half-tracks. In addition they 
hanged any peasant family suspected of 
selling or giving food to the guerrilla 
fighters. 

The temperature continued to fall and, 
fearing 1 would freeze to death, Mrs. 
Gavril arranged for me to be taken into 
a convent about six kilometers from the 
village. 

1 was treated well there. given the 
same schooling as the Catholic children, 
When I was notin class, | earned my keep 
by cutting firewood and digging pits in 
the catacombs to hide food from. the 
Germans. 

I even prayed with the others, but not 
for good things to eat as they did, or for 
the war to end. I asked but one favor of 
God-—that he not allow Mihail Lacaci to 
fall on the front. 1 wanted to kill him 
with my own hands. 

At that time 1 did not know people 
outside the convent were starving. No 
one bothered me, not even the Germans 
when they came to requisition food. | 
was just one of the several hundred 

[Continued on page 70} 
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“I’m having the same trouble myself. 


[Continued from page 66] 
Catholic orphans living within the 
century-old walls. 

Nevertheless, I was restless, fearing 
Lacaci would get so far away I would lose 
track of him. When spring came I told 
the head sister I had to leave, but she 
refused to give me permission, insisting 
the Germans would kill me. That night 
I went over the wall and returned to the 
marshes. 

Immediately I reached Jurca, who was 
living in a hole he had dug under the 
debris of what had once been his home. 
Both his mother and sister had been 
killed in one of the bombings. His father 
had been conscripted into the Rumanian 
Army and sent to the front to fight the 
Russians. 

urea told me he had been informed 
by some peasants that Captain Lacaci’s 
unit had moved farther east. 

“They also said,” he continued, ex- 
citedly, “the Nazis have been stopped 
dead before Stalingrad. They are fin- 
ished, Soon the big retreat will start.” 

For the first time I noticed how thin 
my friend had become, and I convinced 
him that he was insane to go on living 
under the rubble. In the convent I had 
learned that not all Rumanians were 
anti-Semites, and together Jurea and I 
searched out the partisans, They had re- 
turned to the marshes with the spring 
thaw and were building up their forces in 
preparation for the German retreat. De- 
spite our youth we were taken into the 
outfit. However, Jurca was to return to 
live in the debris so he could provide the 
partisans with information about Nazi 
units passing through the village. I was 
to remain in the marshes as a runner. 

There was a great deal of activity now 
and as our only communications were 
by runner I worked day and night. The 
danger from German patrols grew 
greater, and I tried to get a weapon from 
the commander but there were not 
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enough to go around. He told me a good 
guerrilla fighter gets his own weapon, 
which I did during the ambush of an 
Italian communications unit. It was a 
9-mm. carbine, fitted with a sniper’s tele- 
scope and a folding bayonet. 

That winter I did not go back to the 
convent, but remained with the partisans, 
becoming the personal runner of a Com- 
mander Lucian. It was a hard winter, a 
record for cold and snow—even frozen 
beets were a delicacy. he Germans 
rooted out food no matter where it was 
hidden, and people starved to death by 
the thousands. Nevertheless, we con- 
tinued our harassing tactics: cutting tele- 
phone lines, blowing bridges and railroad 
tracks, continually preparing for the big 
retreat. 

But it did not actually get under way 
until the summer of 1944, after the Rus- 
sians turned the Germans south again at 
Stalingrad. At almost the same time the 
Red Army appeared on the eastern side 
of the marshes, and I was sent to make 
the first contact for Commander Lucian. 

Our unit was now divided into four 
100-man combat teams, each with its own 
logistics. The fighting became so hard 
and steady that I had no time to think of 
Lacaci. It was only when I found a note 
from Jurca in the shack that I learned 
of the captain’s return to the village. 

Immediately | made my way to my 
friend’s rubble heap. If it had not been 
for the old rusty stovepipe sticking out 
of the debris, his home would have been 
a classical example of the art of camou- 
flage. 

He told me Captain Lacaci had set up 
headquarters in our school house. We lost 
no ume making our way to a blasted 
flour mill that stood just off the square. 
Only one wall remained standing, and we 
waited at its base until dark. Then we 
climbed it and inched along an exposed 
beam on our stomachs until we arrived 
at a small breach in the mortar. There 


was a new moon in the sky, and below 
us the razed village was like a vast ceme- 
tery of bleached bones. 

Jurca pointed to one of the windows in 
the school house, and fastening the tele- 
scope sight on the carbine | leveled the 
barrel. Suddenly Lacaci appeared in the 
lens, and a strange chill swept over the 
surface of my skin. 

“Is he there?” Jurca whispered eagerly. 

I was too busy adjusting my sights to 
reply. One hundred and twenty yards. 
No allowance for wind. Raising the rifle 
slightly, I got Lacaci’s neck in the cross- 
hairs. 

“Do not jerk the trigger,” cautioned 
Jurca. 

The tension brought a nervous-cramp 
into my stomach, and my back and face 
became soaked with sweat. 

Neither of us spoke for what seemed 
an eternity. Then Jurca grew impatient. 

“Shoot the son-of-a-whore,” he growled. 

“Not now.” 

“Don't be an idiot.” 

“Not now,” I repeated. 

“Maybe you'll never get 
chance.” 

“He's got to know it is Eliahu Itzho- 
vitch.” 

“In the name of God what good will 
that do once he’s dead?” 

Despite Jurca’s urging I did not pull 
the trigger, and when we climbed down 
from the wall he refused to speak to me. 
Not until we were back in his cave did 
he break his angry silence and then only 
to attack me for what he called Jewish 
sentimentality. I accused him of anti- 
Semitism, and we went at it hammer and 
tongs until early in the morning. When 
I finally decided to leave the cave and 
return to the marshes, Jurea told me he 
was sorry for what he had said. 

“Living in this lousy rat hole, sur- 
rounded by Nazis has put my nerves on 
edge. Tomorrow I'm going to ask Com- 
mander Lucian to put me into a combat 
WHELs aos 

That was the last time I spoke to Jurea 
Gavril. The following day he was ar- 
rested by Lacaci, tortured, then hanged 
on the school flagpole. There was a sign 
pinned to his flesh, and on it in big black 
letters was a single word. PARTISAN. 


another 


The vanguard of the great Russian 
counter-offensive made its appearance in 
our village as a horde of savage, illiterate, 
undisciplined Siberian and Mongolian 
irregulars. They rode anything they 
could lay hands on: bicycles, farm horses, 
old trucks, ox-drawn carts, manure 
spreaders, reaping and harrowing ma- 
chinery, motorcycles, tractors. Nothing in 
the village remained standing, not even 
the school house. What the Germans had 
not looted the Russians took. Any woman 
unfortunate enough to fall into their 
hands knew resistance was useless—the 
wisest course was to spread her thighs and 
allow herself to be liberated. 

But these irregulars were magnificent 
fighters, and their arrival meant the end 
of the war as far as our partisan units 
were concerned. We were given the op- 
portunity to enlist in the Red Army, and 
knowing Lacaci had moved west with the 
retreat | became attached to a company 
of 155-mm. howitzers. There were other 
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ivenagers in the outfit, Russians, so it did 
not take me long to learn the language. 

1 remained with the Soviet troops all 
the way to Berlin, constantly quesuoning 
both Rumanian and German prisoners 
about Lacaci’s unit. | even went to gen- 
eral headquarters, but like all Death 
Head Divisions, that of Captain Lacaci 
literally dissolved once it got to Berlin, 
This was understandable, for the i insigni: l 
of the skull on a uniform meant instant 
death. 

Alter the surrender I remained in Ger- 
many, concentrating my search in the 
prisoner and refugee camps. This went 
on until the following spring, when I 
decided the most likely place to look for 
Lacaci now that the war was over was in 
Rumania. At least I could learn from 
Lacaci’s son whether or not his father 
was still alive. 

At this time regular communications 
with the east had not yet been re- 
established; traveling was a mattcr ol 
catching rides on trucks and military 
trains. The roads were crawling with re- 
leased prisoners and former concentra- 
tion camp inmates. A sadder, hungrier, 
sicker mass of humanity never existed. 
During the journey I took up with a 
Rumanian Jew who had survived both 
Auschwitz and Buchenwald. He was from 
Bucharest and told me I was mad to be 
going back to Rumania. The only reason 
he was returning was to try to ‘sell the 
piece of land on which his home had 
once stood. Then he would leave for 
Israel. 

“Gee out of Europe, brother,” he in- 
sisted. Let them rot in peace, without 
the Jews.’ 

Nizar Bachar was my traveling com- 
panion’s name. He had been born. in 
Turkey. In the concentration camps he 
had contracted tuberculosis, which was 
now in an advanced stage. He was a 
walking skeleton, hollow-chested. eyes 
brilliant with fever, lips a purplish brown. 
During the time we were on the road 
together he had two hemorrhages, and 
where all the blood came from was a bio- 
logical phenomenon. 

When 1 asked him about Litcaci, he 
told me that like every other Rumanian 
Jew he had heard of the infamous execu- 
tioner, but he had never actually seen 
him. 

“All the Nazi butchers.” he went on, 
“have changed their names and enlisted 
in the French Foreign Legion.” 

When I questioned this he said. “T 
kuow for a fact, brother, that at this very 
moment there are 25,000 ex-Wehrmacht 
men in the Legion. Why not your 
Lacact?” 

On the road one heard a lot of bizarre 
stories, most of them products of the 
imagination, yet Bachar had a good point, 
But before IT moyed west I wanted to 
make a thorough search at home. 

When we arrived in Bucharest, J left 
Bachar and went alone to my village. 
Some villagers had returned and were 
busy rebuilding their homes with bricks 
salvaged from the ruins. 

It did not take long to find out that 
neither Lacaci nor his son were in the 
region, but I learned from a railroad 
worker that he had met the boy in 
Bucharest. He gave me the name of the 
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café where he had had a drink with him. 

Making my way to the Ploesti oil fields. 
I had no difficulty getting a tanker truck 
from there to the capital, where I went 
directly to the café. Lacaci’s son was 
standing at the bar, and his resemblance 
to his father was so striking it took my 
breath away. 

A heavy drinker, he remained in the 

café until closing time. When he finally 

left he was staggering. I followed him 
across the city to a suburb that was en- 
tirely in ruins. 

“Lacaci!” 

He wheeled about, and striking a 
match | held it up to my face. 

“Ttzhovitch,” L said, “Eliahu 
vitch.” 

His hand plunged into his pocket, and 
he pulled out a long-bladed clasp knife. 
Already the knife Jurca had given me was 
in my hand. Crouching, | edged closer. 

“Where's your father, Lacaci?” 

“I don't know.” 

“He was not killed on the front?” 

“No.” 

In the semi-darkness 1 saw not Lacaci’s 
son, but the man I had seen in the tele- 
scope sight, the man who had fired the 
gun into my mother’s neck. Still, there 
was no hard and fixed determination in 
my mind to kill Lacaci’s son. It was his 
scream for help that sent me into action. 
Slipping beneath his arm | plunged the 
blade into his stomach. He tried to scream 
again, but only a gasp of surprise came 
from his throat. I heard the steps behind 
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me, but before | could get away several 
men grabbed my arms. 

Though Lacaci’s son did not die and 
eventually recovered completely from his 
wound, [ was sentenced to four years of 
hard labor—one thousand four hundred 
and sixty-one interminable days and 
nights of planning the death of Mihail 
Lacaci, of brooding over the fact that 
each hour that passed made the task of 
finding him more difficult. 

When If was finally released, all the 
prisoner-of-war and refugee camps had 
been cleaned out, and I realized further 
search in Eastern and Central Europe 
was uscless. My last hope lay in follow- 
ing the advice of Nizar Bachar to look 
for Lacaci in the Foreign Legion. But 
because I was without a passport and 
penniless the only way I could get to 
France was to sign up for immigration 
to Israel. 

Marseilles was the principal port of 
embarkation for refugees, and | hoped 
to talk with some Legionnaires there. 


However, I never saw the city, for we 
were shipped out of Genoa, Italy. 

In Israel my first job was steyedoring 
on the docks of Haifa, then [ went to 
work on kibbutz farms, in private indus- 
try, in the phosphate mines, in hotels and 
restaurants—whereyer there were Ru- 
manians. 

After over a year of knocking about 
the country I felt I had exhausted all 
possibilities of finding someone who 
knew Lacaci. Enlisting in the Navy, I was 
assigned to the destroyer Negev. 

The vessel called frequently at Mar- 
seilles and on one of the trips I met a 
Rumanian Legionnaire who told me he 
had served with Mihail Lacaci in Indo- 
china, that the ex-Death Head Division 
captain had enlisted under the name of 
Hans Ernst and was then a sergeant 
serving in North Africa. The Legionnaire 
even had a photograph of himself with 
Lacaci and several Indochinese dancing 
girls. 

That night I wandered about Mar- 
seilles until dawn before I made up my 
mind to desert the Negev. Taking the 
train to Toulon, [ stayed in a waterfront 
hotel unul three days after the Negev 
sailed. 

Back in Marseilles once more I bought 
some second-hand civilian clothing and 
went directly to the Legion barracks. 
Speaking with a German accent, | pre- 
sented myself before the recruiting officer 
under a false name, which was entirely 
unnecessary. The casualties in Algiers at 
that time were heavy, and the Legion was 
hard up for replacements. But when 
he gave me the papers to sign I told him 
I had served in the Wehrmacht with Set. 
Hans Ernst and would only agree on the 
condition that I be assigned to his outfit. 
The recruiting officer had no objections; 
as a matter of fact he was pleased, for 
actually | was volunteering for immediate 
combat duty in the most active sector of 
the Algerian front. 


Siai Bel-Abbés is general headquarters 
for the Legion in North Africa. Here 1 
was assigned, with 51 other replacements, 
to Lacaci’s unit. 

Before going into action, recruits, even 
seasoned soldiers, are given a full course 
of instruction in the use and maintenance 
of French weapons; they are also indoctri- 
nated in the traditions, customs and laws 
of the Legion. But the losses had been so 
heavy in the Kabylia Mountain sector 
that we received only au week's training 
before we were shipped to Sétif, then to a 
small fortified hamlet 20 kilometers to 
the east, 

Lacaci was not there, for his battalion 
had been ambushed and cut off in the 
region of Pointe Kabylia. The terrain. 
like all that of Algeria L bad seen, was 
brutal, and the Arabs had set up 36-mm 
anti-aireralt weapons and 50-caliber ma- 
chine guns among the rocks, making it 
suicidal to try to get the surrounded men 
out by helicopter. 

They had been there 11 days; their 
water, food and ammunition were ex- 
hausted and all attempts to parachute 
supplies to them had failed. Five frontal 
attacks to relieve the men had been shot 
to pieces, and it had been decided the 
only way to save them was by a night 
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operation, with a detachment no bigger 
than two squads. 

The night we moved out it was over- 
cast and black. As we proceeded along 
a narrow goat trail, the irony of the 
situation did not escape me. I was going 
into action against an enemy whose in- 
tentions were exactly the same as mine— 
to kill a Legionnaire by the name of 
Hans Ernst. Furthermore, because of my 
experience as a partisan in Rumania, | 
actually felt more kinship with the Arabs 
than with the mercenaries in whose ranks 
I was now fighting. Despite this, the an- 
ticipation of finally facing the murderer 
of my parents put me in ia state of high 
nervous tension, 

We were led by a scouting detail ol 
harkis, Arabs who had remained loyal 
to the French, Fortunately, they knew 
the terrain perfectly because as we left 
the goat trail and began working our 
way upward, the only way to keep from 
going astray was to touch the soldier 
ahead. 

Aside from the occasional growl of a 
jackal Ieeding on the dead among the 
rocks, the silence on the mountain was 
total. Yet in the darkness I could feel the 
presence of the enemy. I knew that every 
displaced stone, every noise was being 
followed, Still not a single shot was fired 
by the besieged men farther up the moun- 
tain. Perhaps they were all dead and the 
Arabs, sure of their strength and posi- 
tion, were letting us walk into the same 
trap. 

In itself, climbing the mountain was an 
accomplishment. We had hardly crawled 
over the waist-high rock wall that the 
Legionnaires had built when the Arabs 
informed us that they were aware of our 
presence by cutting loose with a barrage 
of mortar fire. At the same time they 
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swept the top of the wall with a precision 
that indicated their guns were locked in 
on their targets. Soon flares began burst- 
ing over us, and in their lurid naked 
light I saw Mihail Lacaci. he same 
strange chill that I had felt when I had 
sighted him through the telescope 11 
years ago swept over my skin now. He 
was sitting with his back propped against 
the wall, has face drawn and pale from 
loss of blood. His lett trouser leg had 
been slit and his thigh was wrapped in a 
blood-soaked bandage. Several days ago 
the lieutenant of the outfit had been 
killed and, although wounded, Lacaci 
maintained command of what remained 
of the men. 

The officer in charge of our unit was a 
captain by the name of Durand, and he 
immediately took over, 

Even while the Hares were bursting 
over the compound, Captain Durand told 
us we were going lo move out in groups 
of four, at intervals of 15 minutes. Those 
who got through, he added, would ren- 
dezvous at a previously arranged point 
at the base of the mountain. The area 
had been cleared of enemy troops and 
we were given a password. 

Personally I did not think much of 
his tactic, but what difference did it 
make? I had not joined the Legion 
to fight Arabs, and when he asked for 
men to take the wounded down, I imme- 
diately volunteered for Lacaci. Evidently 
the sergeant was disliked by his men, for 
he looked at me in surprise, and for a 
moment [| thought he recognized me. 
Then [ realized how impossible that 
would have been. He had only seen me 
when [ was a child and then just in the 
street among schoolmates. 

There were two harkis in our detail 
to lead the way down the mountain, 
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They were also to take a turn at carrying 
the wounded man. 

To get Lacaci on my back I had to 
touch him, and the moment I did this I 
was filled with an indescribable loathing, 
as though [ had unwittingly put my hand 
into something foul. The impluse to kill 
him on the spot all but overcame me. 
What difference would it make? Our 
chances of getting back down the moun- 
tain were practically nil. The entire op- 
eration was stapid; it amounted to noth- 
ing more than sacrificing two squads of 
men to maintain a Legion tradition. 

After dragging Lacaci through a hole 
that had been dug under the wall, 1 once 
more got him on my back. But we had 
advanced no more than 100 meters when 
a series of flares went off above us. Drop- 
ping Lacaci I dove to the ground and 
hauled him, groaning, behind a boulder. 

From then on we had to make our 
way on our hands and knees and on om 
stomachs. The rocks were jagged, and | 
was soon a mass of cuts and bruises. 

Aware the French were attempting to 
filter through their cordon, the Arabs now 
kept flares in the sky at all times. ‘The 
concentration of fire behind us was as 
murderous as any | had been under dur- 
ing the big war. 

My plan was to get as near as possible 
to the rendezvous before losing the harkis. 
However, there was the problem of theit 
taking a turn at carrying Lacaci. But in 
two hours of crawling neither of them 
once offered to help the wounded man. 
Even orders from Lacaci made no im- 
pression on them. Then, abruptly, they 
disappeared into the darkness. Realizing 
they had gone over to the enemy I imme- 
diately left the route they had been fol- 
lowing and dragged Lacaci into a deep 
rock fissure. | was taking no chances ol 
having the harkis find us when they re- 
turned with their Arab brothers. 

Lacaci, before we had taken off, had 
had a shot of morphine, but by now its 
effect had worn off. He was in an un- 
comfortable position and [helped him 
get his back against a rock. 

“T need a smoke,” he said, even 
though he understood that to light up 
at that moment would have been dis- 
ustrous. 

In the east the sky had begun to show 
the dark-rose tints of dawn, but where 
we were the light was still a dull gray, 
and in it 1 studied Lacaci’s pale face, his 
long sharp nose, the thin-lipped cruel 
mouth and high cheekbones. 

“How far are we,” he asked, still 
speaking French, “from the rendezvous?” 

“T don't know.” 

“Can you find it without the harkis?” 

Yes." 

“Then we've made it,” he blurted out, 
happily. “To kill a couple of old soldiers 
is not so easy, hein?’ Looking into the 
sky he added, “we ought to get going 
before it gets too light.” 

This time when I answered [ spoke in 
Rumanian. 

“So” he said, smiling, “you are a coun- 
tryman.” 

[ did not reply. 

“T should have known it. You think 
any of those German or French bastards 
would have dragged me this far?” 

Still I maintained my silence. 
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“Most of them,” continued Lacaci, bit- 
terly, “would have taken advantage of 
the ‘chance to put a bullet in my back.” 

“Maybe,” I said, “they'll give me a 
medal.” 

“Tn the Legion, comrade, a man's skin 
is Hot worth that much,” 

“What about the Wehrmacht?” 

A sudden wave of pain forced Lacaci 
to throw back his head and bite his lips. 
When he recovered he took a swallow 
of water from his canteen: then, using 
both hands, he slowly and carefully eased 
his ley into another position, 

“Like a piece of dead meat.” 

1 continued staring into his eyes. 

“Comrade,” he said, uneasily, “did 1 
hear you say you were in the Wehr- 
macht?” 

“No. | was in a partisan unit.” 

An expression of incredulity came into 
his face. 

“That's a good joke.” 

“You think so?” 

He glanced quizzically at me. 

“Later.” To added. “I was in the Red 
\rmy.” 

“You deserted. Bravo!" 

“T have an honorable discharge.” 

“White Russians | have met in the 
Legion; pink Poles, orange Lrishmen— 
even Spanish Republicans. But Red 
Army—you are the first.” 

As [ watched Lacaci a depressing weari- 
ness came oyer me. Eleven long years of 
living like a tramp, four years of hard 
labor in a filthy, lousy Rumanian prison, 
desertion from the Negev—all to kill a 


miserable Nazi degenerate. Was it worth 
it? Would the sense of exultation come 
after [ had killed him? 

“What did you say your name is?” he 
asked, breaking into my reflections. 

“1 did not say.” 

“What name did you enlist under?” 

“Eliahu Itzhovitch.” 

The muscles in Lacaei’s jaws tightened. 

“Why did you pick a name like that?” 
There was contempt in his voice. 

“Would it have helped my career in 
the Legion had 1 picked a German one?’ 

“What the hell are you driving at, 
man?” he yelled. “Who are you?” 

“Tam one of those you did not find to 
put against the school wall.” 

Lacaci blanched. 

“Or were there so many school walls,’ 
I went on, “that you do not know which 
one Lam talking about? So many mothers 
and fathers you murdered that among 
them you cannot place the Itzhovitchs?”’ 

Lacaci made a grab for his revolver, 
but I knocked his arm aside and jerked 
the gun from its holster. 

“We had our orders,” he muttered, 
pathetically. 

“The captain of a Death Head Division 
unit, Lacaci, does not beg a Jew for his 
life. 

“You would not murder a wounded 
Legion comrade, would you?” 

“What the hell does the Legion mean 
to me?” 

“They'll hang you for it.” Furtively he 
searched my eyes, and apparently what he 
saw there made him change his attitude. 


“You want me to pay you, comrade,” 
he said. sneeringly, “for carrying me this 
far?" 

Pulling back the carriage of Lacaci’s 
gun, I shot a shell into the chamber. A 
sense of urgency to get it over with as 
quickly as possible possessed me. But 
suddenly a vision of Rabbi Gonciman 
came before my mind's eye. He was wear- 
ing his phylacteries and prayer shawl 
and was singing amoung the naked corpses. 
The bitter condemnation | had once felt 
for the rabbi was gone; in its place was 
a mystic sense of heritage which was far 
beyoud my comprehension. . . - 

“First give me a smoke, Jew,” 
muttered, 

Kicking him away from the rock, | 
shoved the eun into the back of his neck 
and emptied the clip. 


Lacact 


The courtroom, now that 1 have fin- 
ished speaking, is in absolute silence and 
as [ wipe the perspiration from my face I 
notice that my hand is trembling. [ tell 
myself my nervousness is stupid, for no 
matter which way the verdict goes it does 
not matter, Nothing matters any longer. 

The judge advocate rises rom among 
the other officers. 

“Eliahu Itzhovitch,” he says, “for de- 
seruion trom the destroyer Negev you are 
sentenced to one year in prison. How- 
ever, the year you haye already served 
waiting for your trial has been deducted 
from this sentence. 

“You may return to your vessel.” 

—Eliahu Itzhovitch & Si Podolin 


PICNIC SAFARI IN 
PORTUGUESE EAST 


[Continued from page 46] 


bracing myself for the reply, Usually it 
begins with something like, “Well, next 
month when the water holes are dry— 

“Plentiful,” said Werner. 

We were soon to check this firsthand 
for we hadn't traveled half a mile from 

camp before we began to see game. A 
bushbuck or two watched as we forded 
the sandy bottom of the Save River in 
Toyota Land Cruisers which were top- 
less and had their windshields down tor 
maximum visibility, All manner of ante- 
lope were in easy view as we made the 
hour’s drive to Camp Ruark. 

Excited from seeing so much game, we 
got out before the circular white hut 
where Arthur was to stay—soon nick- 
named The White House—and found 
ourselves on a bluff overlooking the Save 
River. Venus was low in the western sky 
which was that deep luminous red seen 
so often following an African sunset. A 
campfire crackled nearby. You wanted 
nothing more than to stand and stare as 
night came swiftly. 

Suddenly we heard a grunting roar 
which was promptly answered by other 
deep grunts. 

“Hippos,” explained Walter. “There 
are about a dozen in the big pool below. 
You'll see them when we go there for 
tigerfish. Crocs, too.” 

“This place stirs my blood,’ Godfrey 
remarked. “I sure hope I get a crack at 
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some dangerous game on this wip, like 
buffalo or lion.” 

Arthur went humming into he White 
House to unpack, never guessing at the 
adventures he was to haye. We separated 
to settle into the other huts. ‘Truly no 
other safari in my memory started better. 

On most safaris the day begins in pre- 
dawn darkness so hunters can be break- 
fasted and, if necessary, driven some dis- 
tance to reach hunting country by dawn, 
For the next couple of hours game can 
be seen moving about frecly. Then, as 
the fierce African sun burns down, the 
day becomes hot and game disappears 
into the shade of bush and forest. Usually 
hunting is a waste of time from mid- 
morning till late afternoon. 

Well, we didn’t have this problem 
because June this fir south of the equator 

—about 22°—is as wintry as the region 
ever gets. Lndeed, while we hunted a ‘five- 
day snowstorm battered neighboring 
South Africa, the worst in 60 years. But 
our days were as pleasant as early fall in 
the U.S., with temperatures of about 48° 
at 6 am. and not much more than 80° 
at noon, Game remained in the open ex- 
cept for about three hours at midday. 

So the pace was leisurely and this 
suited Arthur. The guy was beat from 
taping a week of shows in adyance ol 
leaving New York, and from Rome south 
he gathered material for more tapes 
which he usually made in the privacy of 
his hotel room or safari hut in the mid- 
dle of the night. He's a poor sleeper. 

We'd finish breakfast at 7 and be on 
our way half an hour later. Somehow 


Arthur's luck usually got good at the time 
he'd normally go on ‘the air in the E East, 
at 10 o'clock. [| particularly remember 
one morning when we were driving along 
the side of a low hill looking across a 
vast stretch of dvicd marsh and Walter 
suddenly stopped the car. 

“There's a hell of a big reedbuck,” he 
said, grabbing his binocular. “Damn big.” 

The buck stood watching from about 
150 yards with only its head yisible be- 
cause of the tall reeds. ‘Then it jumped 
once and disappeared. Arthur groaned. 

“Maybe we can push him into an open 
seh with the car,” Walter suggested. 
Arthur got out with his rifle and 
ae on the hillside. As the reeds closed 
around the safari car I thought, This will 
be a waste a) time, Only once in my hunt 
ing lile have [ seen such a maneuyer 
work, for usually the animal does the 
unexpected in some way. 

It was rough going. Elephants had 
been here when it was wet and left deep 
prints which were now as hard as con- 
crete. We banged along, making slow 
time but plenty of noise. 

“Man, | know he hears us,” 
growled. 

Then we heard a shot and stopped. 
Actually it sounded like two shots—first 
the sonic crack of the bullet quickly fol- 
lowed by the report of the rifle, Arthur 
was hitting somewhere near us. Twice 
more he shot—paced, careful-sounding 
shots. Then silence. 

“T think T heard a bullet hit that last 
time,” Walter said as we lurched forward 
against the reeds. Sure enough, 40 yards 
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ahead we came upon the reedbuck, dead 
in a tiny Open spot. 

“He moved into a litthke opening—say, 
he is a dandy—and I knew I shot just to 
the right of him and then to the left,” 
Arthur told us, “I just couldn't keep the 
rifle from swaying. I sort of prayed that 
last shot home.” 

Godfrey had struck it square in the 
back of its head, killing it instantly. But 
I was curious about that swaying rifle for 
the sitting position is a universal favorite 
for steadiness. 

“L can’t put my elbows on my knees,” 
Arthur explained. “So though T was sit- 
ting it was really offhand shooting for 
me. 


I, was then that [ Jearned the story be- 
hind Arthur Godfrey's limp fully and 
clearly. He'd had a car crash on Septem- 
ber 26, 1931, which broke both knees and 
hips, gave him 27 fractures through the 
pelvis, broke six ribs on the left side, 
tore a hole in the left lung, moved his 
heart to the right, severed a tendon in 
his left hand and broke that arm, and 
fractured his skull. 

\fter convalescence he had a right leg 
that was just about locked rigid and pain 
in both hips. This wasn't relieved until 
1953, when Godfrey was operated on by 
Dr. Smith Peterson, 4 pioneer in the use 
of the Vitallium cup which provides it 
new socket for the hipbone. Dr. Peter- 
son operated on the right hip and 
planned on doing the other one 10 days 
later, but eight days after the first opera- 
tion the doctor died of a heart attack. So 
Arthur never had the second operation. 
It is the unchanged left hip that gives 
Godfrey trouble. Sometimes he uses a 
cane to relieve it. 

In addition, after exertion he has some 
trouble breathing—an aftermath of the 
lung-cancer operation of 1959 which 
made headlines in the nation’s press. Six 
weeks of X-ray treatment burned a por- 
tion of the remaining tissue of the left 
lung and this produces fluid and some 
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whistling with each breath when he walks 
far. Considering all this, | thought he had 
guts to go on a salar, 

So it was that Arthur usually shot 
standing tn the offhand position, or with 
the rifle’s fore-end braced against a tree 
when one was handy and there was time. 

One day I asked him when his interest 
in hunting began. 

“When I was a kid,” he told me. “I 
was fascinated by the stories of Ernest 
Thompson Seton. We were poor when | 
was a boy at Hasbrouck Heights, New 
Jersey, and I used to trap muskrats for 
pocket money and to help out at home. 
Nearby there was a big swamp that later 
became ‘Teterboro Airport and in those 
days it was loaded with muskrats, | used 
to get $1.05 a pelt, real money then. 

“At that time there was an outfit which 
was trying to eliminate English sparrows. 
‘They gave out permits to kids like me 
with BB guns in the hope we'd lower the 
sparrow population drastically. Well, I 
doubt I hit more than a couple of dozen 
but I sure did get lots of practice. 

“Later | graduated to squirrels and rab- 
bits, then to whitetail deer in Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia and | was on my way 
in big-game hunting. Nowadays 1 fit in 
hunts wherever and whenever I can 
steal the time. But it all started in that 
swamp that became ‘Teterboro where 
I now park my airplanes.” 

As the safari slowly unfolded, 1 began 
to get some insight into this man’s long 
popularity with the public—over 30 years 
in radio alone. 1 believe part of it is that 
Godfrey thinks, looks and acts young, de- 
spite some physical impairment. He has 
a youngster’s encompassing interest in 
everything going on around him. 

He asked the names of birds, trees and 
plants and was fascinated by a rare one 
with pink blossoms growing near The 
White House called the Save Star. [t has 
been so sought after in neighboring 
Southern Rhodesia that officials finally 
decreed a fine of S140 for anyone caught 
digging one up. 


He noticed that our two trackers didn’t 
smoke but took snuff. One of them, called 
Seventeen, drew snuff into his nose 
through what appeared to be a straw 
about 10 inches long. Arthur inquired 
about the straw. Turned out to be the 
hollowed wingbone from a king vulture. 

But there’s more to Godfrey's popu- 
larity than vigor and boyish curiosity. 
I think a great part of it goes back to 
the time he was lying in the hospital after 
the 1931 car crash and had little but 
radio for entertainment, 

“An announcer would say, ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen of the radio audience— and 
1 decided that was all wrong,’ Arthur 
told me one day when we were having 
lunch by a water hole, hoping to see a 
kudu or an cland herd come to drink. 
“What radio audience? If there were two 
or more people in a room, they were talk- 
ing, not listening to the radio. But else- 
where there would be one woman, or 
one guy—one lonely soul—paying atten- 
tion to the radio and | decided right then 
that T was going to talk to that individ- 
ual.” 

Godfrey had only been in radio two 
years at this time, having started at $5 
a performance as “Red Godfrey, the 
warbling banjoist,”” on station WFBR 
in Baltimore. His idea of addressing him- 
self to one person, though far ahead of 
the times, paid off immediately and he 
was soon a success in Washington, He 
began his present long association with 
CBS there in 1954, an even 30 years ago 
last January 15th. 


Mozambique Safariland has been operat- 
ing four years and I was astonished at 
the amount of game available, often 
so plentiful as to give the impression we 
weren't in open hunting country at all 
but in a national park. 

One afternoon we took a ride in the 
small charter plane that came twice a 
week to the main camp to pick up 
Arthur's tapes, and flew about 1,000 feet 
above the bush. We soon saw great herds 
of buffalo and several bunches of ele- 
phants, One herd of more than 100 went 
tearing off across country leaving a path 
of broken trees behind like the track 
of a hurricane. Now and then we'd sec 
a big bunch of sable antelope. But scat- 
tered animals like waterbuck, cland and 
kudu were all but impossible to spot 
because of the thickness of the cover. 

We'd been seeing them from the 
ground in quantity, however. After Ar- 
thur had taken many of his major trophies 
in the first 11 days, I did a good bit of 
hunting with Wally Johnson, Sr. Young 
Walter, his son, continued with Arthur. 
Well, one morning Wally showed me 15 
big kudu bulls, all with horns between 
50 and 55 inches around the curl. ‘To 
anyone who has hunted kudu elsewhere 
and felt lucky to find one decent bull 
every few days, such a spectacle bordered 
on the miraculous. 

“Part of it is the time of year,” Wally 
explained. “Most Americans come to 
Africa in the fall when big-game seasons 
are opening back home. But down-here, 
June is the height of the mating season 
and the bulls and bucks are with their 
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females as they are in the States in Sep- 
tember and October. 

‘Also, we've just about stopped poach- 
ing. In four years we've found and de- 
stroyed about 6,500 wire snares. We don’t 
mind Africans hunting for their own use 
with bows and arrows, but those snares 
were a terrible drain. They had them at 
the approaches to every water hole. And 
in the bush some of the thorn fences 
they built, with a snare in an opening 
every 100 yards, were five or six miles 
long.” 

1 asked about the destruction of game 
by government hunters in the name of 
tsetse-fly control, The tsetse’s bite infects 
and kills cattle but doesn’t harm game, 
so when it is desired to open an area for 
cattle ranching, it has long been the prac- 
tice to slaughter the game in the hope 
of eliminating this fly. Most tsetse pro- 
grams have failed. But Southern Rho- 
desia is on the brink of a big-eame ex- 
termination scheme. Luckily for the 
game, outfits like the African Wildlife 
Leadership Foundation are clamoring for 
other means to curb the tsetse. 

I couldn't help reflecting that if Mo- 
zambique Safariland had 75 clients a 
year (a lot) and if every hunter shot one 
each of the major species (unlikely) , the 
total sporting kill would be negligible— 
far less than what game biologists call 
the “natural increase’ of animals. 

So it was that we roamed a vast game 
paradise. Many of our adventures were 
small, like the time Arthur asked for a 
drink of water and we found the bottle 
empty. 

“TIL have to find a water vine,” Wally 
Sr., said. Arthur and 1 both happened to 
be with him that day. 

I wondered about this “water vine" 
bit, thinking it might be some sort of 
gag, And when Wally stopped the Land 
Cruiser presently and pointed to a vine 
as thick as my wrist I was still skeptical. 
But he marched right up to it and had 
one of the trackers slice off a section about 
two feet long which he quickly tipped 
level, muttering about “not spilling any.” 
Then he tilted his head back, opened his 
mouth wide and, so help me, quite a 
flow of water came from the upended 
piece of vine. So we all tried it. The water 
was cool and tasted pure. 

Arthur’s trophies increased day by day 
—a big waterbuck, a zebra, a good bush- 
buck, an old gnarled warthog “with flash- 
ing tusks, Godlrey made one of the finest 
crossing shots I've ever seen on this pig. 
We'd been after it in thick cover and he'd 
missed a couple of times as it dodged 
trees. Finally we sped to an opening and 
Wally jammed on the brakes. 

“Quickly, Arthur, he's going to cross 
here!” 

Arthur jumped out of the car just as 
the warthog crossed all out at about 50 
yards. The “shot caught it square in the 
head and the pig, though instantly dead, 
plowed the ground for ‘about five feet in 
its momentum before it fell. 

Once we took a day off to fly south to 
the coastal town of Inhambane from 
which we drove farther south to Inhar- 
rime where a large assemblage of African 
dancers and musicians of the Chopi 
tribe performed for us. There was a line 
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CUNNINGHAM WINS IN A WALTZ 


B* in the prehistoric days when track and field people were scoffing at the 
idea that anyone could run a mile in less than four minutes, a remarkable 
runner named Glenn Cunningham came strolling out of the cornfields. A tall, 
gangling boy of 6 fect and only 150 pounds with his shoes on, Cunningham 
produced record after record in the early thirties. 

Perhaps the most unforgettable of Cunningham's records was the one he set 
in the Columbian Mile on a March night in 1936 at the Knights of Columbus 
meet in Madison Square Garden. 

Cunningham was in New York for the close of the indoor season. Two years 
earlier be had run a world record 4:08.4 on the same track, But this year it was 
different. Experts were saying Cunningham finally had met his match, All 
season he had been losing to two barrel-chested runners—Joe Mangan of 
Cornell and Gene Venzke of Pennsylyania. Between them they had beaten 
Glenn four times that year. Each time they did it with their heads instead of 
their feet. They let Glenn set a blistering pace while they dawdled behind, 
saving energy. By the last lap, when they sprinted past him, Glenn always 
realized too late he had been caught in a game with the other fellow’s dice. 

Before the race Cunningham said, “Tonight I'm going to outsprint them. 
Maybe I'll even set a record.” He was right. ‘The record still stands. 

The starter’s gun sounded at 10 p.m. After a few yards, Mangan and Venzke 
settled down for their customary jog behind Cunningham. But when Mangan 
looked up he didn’t see Cunningham, He didn’t see anybody. Venzke was in 
second place and Cunningham was third and last, practically walking. 

Thinking it was a mistake, Mangan slowed down. Venzke did. too. They 
did everything but roll out a carpet for Glenn, but the Kansas Flyer stayed 
in the rear, grinning slyly and running like a man carrying a safe on his 
shoulders, The first quarter was pitiful. The clock said 1:52. Most of the crowd 
of 17,000 were saying, “Get those bums off the track.” 

Running like men looking for a place to sit down, Mangan and Venzke 
struggled on. The slower they went, the slower Glenn went. Mangan gazed at 
the crowd. He hitched up his trunks and threw up his arms in despair. Venzke 
did everything but read a newspaper. And still Glenn stayed in last place. The 
time for the half was a sleepy 2:34. The crowd was booing and worrying about 
missing the last bus home, By the end of the third quarter—the runners had 
now been on the track for 3:51.5—the only thing they hadn't done was sit down 
on the track for a hand of stud poker. 

With only 250 yards left in the race the crowd finally stopped booing and 
started cheering. Cunningham suddenly had taken off like a jack rabbit from 
his native Kansas. He had been a sprinter before taking up the mile. and it 
showed. Long legs churning, he sailed past Venzke and Mangan and flashed 
across the finish line first while his surprised tormentors staggered in several 
yards behind. 

While everybody pounded him on the back for his great win, Cunningham 
kept saying, “I'm not even winded. Could have run full blast for another lap.” 
Then somebody looked at the stop watch, The time of the race was 4:46.8. 
It was and still is a record—the slowest major mile ever run. 


of marimbas about 40 yards long, to- 
gether with some deeper-toned instru- 
ments, and when all these were going full 
tilt and the dancers leaping and bran- 
dishing swords and spears it was an as- 
tonishing spectacle by the sea. 

Arthur flew the plane some on our re- 
tur. He was always talking to pilots 
whenever the chance came during our 
uvels for, as many know, he has had a 
long and passionate love affair with avia- 
tion. He got into his first plane in the 
Navy in 1920 but was promptly sent to 
Turkey in a destroyer. He quit active 
Navy duty in 1924 and in the next few 
years spent $35 an hour in private flying 
lessons. After he got started in radio in 
1929 he used to commute between New 
York and Washington on what was then 
Ludington Airlines. 

“Most of the time I'd be the only pas- 
senger,” Arthur told me. “Well, Luding- 
ton became Eastern Airlines and by then 
I'd got to know the crews of Eastern and 
American too. When I was the only pas- 
senger the captain would say, ‘Come on 
up front and go to work.’ Regulations 
were much less strict then, So | got about 
200 hours of expert instrument-flying in- 
struction that way.” 

His flying has never stopped. He won 
his Navy wings in 1951—at 47, the oldest 
to do so—and qualified in jet fighters. He 
flew as co-pilot with Tex Johnson in the 
first Boeing 707 jet delivered to India, 


and while there hunted tigers. Now an 
Air Force Reserve bird colonel, he has 
racked up some 13,000 hours in just about 
everything that could get off the ground. 

After our safari he was to present a 
Piper Cherokee plane to Jomo Kenyatta, 
Prime Minister of Kenya, who would 
accept it on behalf of the African Re- 
search and Medical Foundation. This 
light plane can accommodate a stretcher 
and would be used by the Flying Doctor 
Services, 

Godfrey also likes to fish, incidentally, 
and we sampled the tigerfish in the hippo 
pool below The White House. ‘Terrific 
fighters, they were hard to hook. Still, 
how often can one enjoy fishing while 
watching hippos snort, plunge and some- 
times prance in the water a bare 50 yards 
away? 

As the days slipped by, I found myself 
watching Godfrey quietly collecting ma- 
terial with unobtrusive skill for his broad- 
casts. He is a phrase saver. Once Wally, 
in telling some story, said, “And I told 
him to go and get buggered.” ‘This is a 
Rhodesian term which means nothing 
more than, “Don't bother me.” Arthur 
roared, And while I can't imagine him 
using the phrase on his 40 million listen- 
ers, he saved and remembered it nevyer- 
theless. 

Godfrey soon drew the backgrounds 
from our ‘professional hunters, the John- 
sons. Young Walter shot his first elephant 
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“Forbes here is in anthropology, Carver's in biochemistry and I’m in 
economics. I guess the only thing we have in common is an interest in dames.” 
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at the age of 9 while resting the rifle on 
his father's back. Killed it with one shot, 
too. In those days elephants were classed 
almost as vermin in some areas and young 
Walter got plenty of practice with his 
father. They sold the tusks to ivory trad- 
ers. The elder Johnson figures he has shot 
about 800 elephants in his lifetime. 

Wally, Sr., is chief professional hunter 
of Mozambique Safariland and young 
Walter, having served his hitch with the 
Rhodesian army and taken a fling at 
business, has been with the firm three 

ars. 

But while I was interested in watching 
Godfrey gather information, it was his 
reaction to the little joys of just being 
on safari that really pleased me. For a 
safari first of all is a terrific sightseeing 
experience. No animal passed Arthur un- 
appreciated. He'd drink in the serenity 
of a water hole. I'd see him staring at 
some huge baobab tree, though it may 
have been the twentieth he'd seen that 
day, as if it were a wonder of the world 
he might never come upon again. 

1 must remember to tell him about 
the baobab pods. One day 1 mentioned 
that my pipe was biting. Wally said, “I'll 
fix that straightaway.” He stopped under 
a baobab, found a fresh pod and broke it 
open, revealing a pale-yellow flourlike 
substance inside. “You can make a good 
tartar sauce from this stuff,” he told me. 
“Chew some—it'll freshen your mouth.” 

Delicious! Every pipe smoker should 
have a baobab in his back yard and I 
brought a few seeds home; want to be 
first on my block with a 90-foot baobab. 

Arthur made a great effort to achieve 
clean, quick kills. | know he took deep 
satisfaction in the kudu he decided to 
shoot one morning. We'd chased it 
through a mile of brush country and it 
would pause occasionally in the sunlight, 
as if proud of its wide-flaring, twisting 
horns. Finally we outmaneuvered it; the 
bull stood in deep shade 140 yards away 
thinking we hadn't seen it. The kudu 
fell dead. 

Godfrey was a radiant grin. He put 
a cigar in his mouth but was smiling so 
widely he had to hold it in his hand. 

He did the same with a whopping 
eland bull. Biggest of the antelopes and 
weighing maybe 1,400 pounds, eland are 
nearly always running when you spot 
them. They are surprisingly quick and 
can jump with the grace of a gazelle. But 
always they are watching. This bull 
paused just once, half hidden by brush 
and a swirl of dust. 

The shot was quick and deadly in the 
back of the neck. The bull was far bigger 
of horn than we'd suspected and_ will 
probably be listed in the all-time world 
records. 

Yet sweet as this sort of shooting is, 
and handsome as the trophies will be 
later, a man sometimes likes a taste of 
danger in his hunting and Africa is the 
place for this. Lion, leopard, elephant, 
buffalo—they all spark stirring tales at 
the evening campfire after your white 
hunter has had a spot of whisky and 
loosened his boots. And sometimes we 
hunters can spin a yarn. 

For Arthur and me, on this safari, it 
was going to be buffalo. Elephants were 
out because they can seldom be ap- 
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proached by car and it takes a man with 
good legs to follow them up, sometimes 
for eight or 10 hours without letup. This 
was plainly beyond Arthur, game as he 
is. Lion and leopard were out (though 
we didn’t know this till the end) because 
we never found one on a natural kill or 
just walking in our view. Elsewhere in 
East Alvica, these great cats are lured 
with animals shot and chained to trees as 
bait but this would have been a waste of 
time here. There was so much game on 
every side that a bait would be ignored, 

So it was buffalo or nothing. And bul- 
falo we had in quantity. 

Moreover, many of them were touchy, 
some from snares about neck or leg 
whose wire cut deep before brute strength 
tore the snare loose, and some from fes- 
tering wounds caused by the scrap iron 
and lead of a poacher's muzzleloader. 

During our three-week safari one 
African was killed—nearly obliterated— 
by an enraged bull that the unfortunate 
fellow just happened to pass by too close. 
Another was [found near a water hole, 
gored through groin and leg. He'd lain 
there two days before being found and 
brought to the main camp. Fortunately, 
a client hunting there by name of Dr. 
Ken Miller of Beaumont, ‘Vexas, attended 
to the man and he was shortly picked up 
by the plane that came to collect Arthur 

Godfrey's tapes. He was flown to a hos- 
pital in Beira and has now recovered, 

So it was buffalo, and we were resolved 
not to make a poor first shot at one if it 
could possibly be avoided. 

Just the same, Arthur had a bad time 
with the first bull he shot at, We'd come 
across the bull and a cow one morning 
in the heavy, bushdotted cover buffalo 
love. Wally decided the bull would be a 
fine trophy and maneuvered as close as 
possible. But when Arthur was on the 
ground and ready with his .378 Weath- 
erby, the pair was already running hard 
and the shot failed to reach a vital spot. 

In two jumps the bull was gone. Blood 
was found in small quantity and we took 
up the trail. Every 10 yards there was a 
bush or two in which the bull might be 
lurking. T can tell you that we were alert. 
The trackers followed the blood while we 
watched the bushes, the long grass—any 
bit of cover where a vengeful bull might 
take concealment. 

We'd gone about half an hour and the 
tension was easing a litthe when there was 
a sudden crash and snapping of branches 
in a thicket. We turned as one to take 
the charge. But it was only a warthog; 
we'd traveled so silently that we were 
almost upon it when it awoke from its 
midday siesta and dashed away. 

Not long afterward the blood ceased 
and we reluctantly gave up. | think this 
hike had taken Arthur to the limit of his 
endurance but he didn’t complain. 

A few days later, while | was hunting 
with Wally and had Arthur along as a 
spectator, | got my chance at a good big 
bull. T hadn't intended originally to hunt 
buffs and had brought only a 300 Win- 
chester magnum with some handloads 
containing tough Nosler bullets for 
larger game. You ought to use a .375 or 
bigger on these rugged animals. 

But I'd got caught up in buffalo excite- 
ment and decided to try one with my .300 
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RUB 


“He's the only dog on my route that gives me a sporting chance.” 


if I felt | could make a good first shot. 

What I'm going to describe probably 
took less than a minute—maybe even 
half a minute—but right then time 
dragged as shots echoed in the woods. 

We'd come upon a herd of about 50 
animals and examined the three biggest 
bulls carefully. At last I got a clear shot 
at the one Wally said was best. When I 
fired the entire bunch turned away and 
ran off... all but my bull and another. 
We eased a little closer to clear some 
bushes. Now they were about 30 yards 
away, facing us. 

I shot my bull in the nose and he 
dropped. But with a snort he was up 
again, 

“If they both come, I'l] take the fresh 
one first,” Wally said. 

Once again I shot my bull, this time 
aiming between the eyes, and once again 
he went down. Now the other buffalo 
was tossing its head and stamping a bit. 

My buffalo got up again. 

“T’m going to put one in him,” Wally 
said. “Watch the other one!” 

He shot. My buffalo fell for a third 
time. Then Wally took his hat off and 
waving it high yelled, “Bugger off!” at the 
other bull. The buffalo fled. 1 moved in 
and finished mine with two more shots. 

Well! 

Arthur came up. “There was another 
bull you guys weren’t aware of,” he said. 
“T covered him till he ran off.” 

We stood looking with quite some re- 
spect at a ton of dead buffalo. The first 
shot had broken a shoulder; this had 
anchored the beast. The nose shot didn’t 
get to the brain but ranged downward 
and my between-the-eyes bullet went a 
couple of inches high under the boss of 
the horns. It was Wally’s big solid ballet 
in the heart that put him down for keeps. 
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“You'd have killed him eventually,” 
Wally remarked. “But I wouldn't use that 
little .300 again on a buff if I were you.” 

Presently the trackers completely dis- 
membered the buffalo and loaded it in 
the back of the rugged Land Cruiser. 
They even opened the belly aud took the 
tripe. Going home, every bit of the buf- 
falo’s meat was given to people in the tiny 
settlements on our way, as happened 
whenever a large animal was shot. 

Arthur's turn came carly one morning 
in a spot which to the uninitiated would 
have seemed unlikely. The safari car 
pulled up near a collection of African 
huts about halfway between Camp 
Ruark and the main camp. 

Godfrey was going to try for a “garden” 
bulfalo—one of the tough old boys that 
live in tall grass near a settlement and 
feed in the gardens at night. Such an ani- 
mal will undoubtedly have been shot at 
from time to time with muzzleloaders 
and may have broken a wire snare or two. 
These bulls know and hate men. They 
are wise cnough to avoid them if possible 
but when provoked or cornered a charge 
is certain. 

Walter led Arthur to a little hill over- 
looking a flat area of dense, very tall 
grass and reeds. 

“The boys will start making noises 
from back there,” Walter said in a low 
voice. “We know there is a big bull in 
here somewhere and he'll probably show 
himself briefly.” 

Godfrey loaded his big Weatherby. 
A cock crowed in the village. Minutes 
dragged by. Suddenly the reeds parted 
as two big bulls climbed into the open 
about 125 yards across on a small hill- 
side and kept going. 

“The first one!”” Walter said hurriedly. 

Arthur fired, the buffalo lurched hard, 


then both dived back into the reeds. 

“Damn,” said Arthur. 

“No, I'm sure you walloped him well. 
Where'd you aim?” 

“Right behind the left shoulder, but 
he was moving pretty fast and I may have 
gut shot him,” 

“We'll have a look. You stay here and 
watch in case he doubles back. We can 
tell from the blood trail if you got into 
his lungs.” 

Walter and the tracker moved olf 
quickly and were soon swallowed up in 
the tall grass and thick bush. In less than 
a minute a shot rang out from his 458. 
The bull had circled back and, with no 
more warning than a slight rustle, had 
charged from 20 feet! Walter had whirled 
and fired instantly—a beautiful neck shot. 
The bull was down but still far from 
dead. Walter sent back the tracker for 
Arthur who came running, limp and all. 

Signaling for silence as Arthur ap- 
proached, Walter whispered, “He's get- 
ting up again. Put one in his heart!” 

Arthur slammed another .378 magnum 
soft-nose straight into the heart. The bull 
slumped back to the ground—finished. 

“Tough bastard,” commented Walter, 
using the broad “a.” Then, almost sor- 
rowlully, “I had to shoot, Arthur, He 
was right there, man!” 

“Don't apologize; 1 couldn't even see 
him. Say, look at the spread of those 
horns!” 

It was an old, scarred buffalo. The 
massive horn bosses were 17 inches from 
front to back and there was an impres- 
sive sweep of horns with unbroken tips. 
Their spread was 43 inches, exceptional 
these days and almost half a foot wider 
than my respectable trophy. 

Walter kicked the buff behind the 
shoulder. “He was yours, Arthur. You 
took him in the lungs and he'd have been 
dead in half an hour.” 

That night some relieved villagers 
feasted on buftalo meat from their own 
back yard. And by our campfire Arthur 
Godfrey toasted young Walter. We had 
more days ahead of us. Meanwhile there 
was the fire and the whisky and good talk. 
A hippo grunted below The White 
House. 

Arthur got his pipe going and looked 
long at the Southern Cross glittering in a 
cold, clear sky. “No phones ringing, no 
horns blowing, no pushing. I'll hate to go 
back.” —Peter Barrett 


ATTENTION HUNTERS: 

The safari season lasts from April 1 
through November, As with guided big- 
game hunts in the U.S., a safari reserva- 
tion must be made well in advance 
though cancellations sometimes create 
sudden openings, Address safari queries 
to: Mozambique Safarilandia, Ltd., P.O. 
Box 1378, Lourenco Marques, Mozam- 
bique. 

The most convenient air route from 
Chicago or New York is via Alitalia Air- 
lines jets to Rome, Athens, then nonstop 
to Nairobi, Kenya. Next stop is Salis- 
bury, Southern Rhodesia, the crossover 
point to Beira, Mozambique via Deta 
Airlines. A charter plane at Beira de- 
livers hunters and gear at the main camp 
of Mozambique Safarilandia in an hour. 
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DONALD CAMPBELL’S RACE 
AGAINST HIMSELF 


[Continued from page 60] 


is powered through her wheels—a full- 
fledged, precision engineered road car. 
Her four wheels, each 52 inches in di- 
ameter, have to grip and paw the salt 
to move the beast above them. In this 
way Bluebird becomes dependent on the 
earth. Breedlove’s buggy remains merely 
an awkward jet visitor, deprived of flight. 

Campbell touched 265 on the first run 
down the 14-mile track. He turned short 
of the wet stretch and hammered back 
at 300. Considering the treacherous con- 
ditions it was the best trial run he had 
made. Miraculously, Bluebird’s tires had 
left only slight grooves in the salt. Never- 
theless, a full two miles of track to the 
south had to be roped off as water-logged 
and useless, leaving only 12 miles of pass- 
able runway. Before, Campbell had in- 
sisted a 14 mile track was the absolute 
minimum; now everyone listened open- 
mouthed as he suggested that 12 miles 
was enough for a record run. 

Few realized it then, but that morning, 
without his ridiculous teddy bear and his 
decorative third wife, Campbell had won 
a victory over the irresolution and crip- 
pling phobias that had sickened him since 
his Utah crash. He had come back from 
the brink, perhaps only a yard, but at 
last he was prepared for the real test. 

I saw the transition in Campbell that 
day because I had been watching for it 
for weeks. All through those dreary days 
on the lake when Campbell kept putting 
off his fast runs, I knew sooner or later 
he would haye to swallow his terror and 
face his moment of truth. 

This complex Englishman, hounded 
by fear and doubt, was a victim of his 
own thirst for fame and fortune. Now 
he was being scorned by many as a ma- 
lingerer and coward and could not bear 
it. He realized the only way to resurrect 
himself was to drive Bluebird to a record 
—or die trying. Yet in this brush with 
death he would be like the old matador 
making «a comeback. The cards would 
be stacked against him. His reflexes were 
slowing, he was too tense, there was too 
much at stake. So he kept delaying. 

Once, he boiled up in anger when I 
suggested he force the pace of the project. 
Then he calmed down and apologized. 
“T'm all tangled up inside,” he said miser- 
ably. “It’s a mixture of excitement and 
cold fear.” 

And so it was on that Wednesday in 
July at Lake Eyre that Campbell squarely 
faced his challenge, finally ready to fight 
his way out of a self-made trap. Ahead 
was success or death in an all-out run for 
a record, and he no longer looked for 
an alibi, a third alternative. Once more 
he was his own master, decisive and 
coldly realistic. 

This self-mastery counted as the third 
transition in Campbell's life. 

The first came shortly after his father’s 
death by heart attack in 1948. 

Donald, who had suffered from rheu- 
matic fever as a youth, was not made of 
the same steel as his father and up to then 
seemed content to avoid his racing her- 
itage and run a small engineering firm 
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“He hasn't liked anybody since Ike.” 


in the gentle countryside of Surrey, Then 
he read that an American syndicate was 
after Sir Malcolm's water speed record. 
The challenge fired Donald’s family pride 
and patriotism. 

He tuned up the old Bluebird boat 
and raced it across Lancashire's Coniston 
Water; no record, but fast enough to give 
young Campbell the speed bug. Stanley 
Sayres won the water record for the U.S. 
before Campbell built himself a new 
hydroplane, and, braying the pain from 
a slipped disc, recaptured the honor for 
Britain in 1955. After that, nobody could 
match him on the water and his 1959 
record of 260.35 mph still stands, 

Campbell's proyen grit and ability, 
aided by his talent for sweet talking 
pound notes out of the tight fists of Brit- 
ish motor magnates, meanwhile per- 
suaded 70 different companies to con- 
tribute to the building of a 500 mph gas 
turbine car for him. This unique auto, 
started in 1956, was to take four years 
to construct. 

“I'm not a flag-waver,”” Donald would 
say to a prospective sponsor in a pitch 
that never failed. “But look, old boy, 
there is tremendous prestige yalue for 
Britain in ensuring that we hang on to 
the Jand speed record. We have to finish 
what Dad started. And frankly, old chap, 
you do make the best spark plugs in the 
world and we can’t succeed without your 
help.” 

Not a man to overlook a detail, Gamp- 
bell also won the official blessing of the 
British Foreign Office. “Why not, old 
hoy? America and Russia may contest the 
race in space, but down on Mother Earth 
Britain will remain swiftest.” 

In the summer of 1960, Gampbell and 
his crew settled in at the Bonneville 
salt flats in Utah with the huge Proteus 
Bluebird to finish tinkering with the en- 
gine and instruments and to begin a long 
series of trial runs. Having many trials 
followed the experience of racing drivers 
who always approached a sharp corner 
on a new track with some trepidation. 
After the third time around the bend, 
however, they were confident, driving 
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with concentration but without fear. 
Campbell knew he had to graduate to the 
same sureness, for he knew about speed 
boats, but he had neyer so much as 
raced a car in his life. 

“TI tell you about Utah,” said Andrew 
Mustard, the gaunt, bearded British tire 
expert. “The Americans were used to the 
likes of Mickey Thompson roaring up 
and down the salt, trying to hit 400 on 
every run. I’m not criticizing Thompson. 
He was a very braye man and he was 
spectacular in that four-engined car of 
his. But Donald had to learn to crawl 
before he could walk: he had to go slow. 
But then newspapers began to ride Don- 
ald for delaying so long, He returned to 
the track from Las Vegas in a temper 
one day. This was Thursday, September 

The reporters had been on to him 
again. The next day he got into Bluebird, 
and, after one trial run at 300 mph, he 
turned around and went full throttle 
down the track, all out for the record. 
There should have been a more gradual 
wind-up. The acceleration was too fast 
for proper adhesion. The tires lost their 
grip, spun, and the car rolled at some- 
thing like 365 mph.” 

Driver error? A patch of loose salt? The 
story yaries according to who is telling 
it. But the significant fact is that Ken 
Norris has been blaming himself ever 
since for not stopping down the throttle 
to allow Campbell only percentage power 
on that supposed trial run. “I gave him 
too much rope,” said Norris. 

The driver himself remembers little 
of the crash except that as the car first 
rocketed out of control he kept gripping 
the wheel and wondering, “How long, O 
Lord, how long?” He regained conscious- 
ness in hospital later with a hairline 
fracture of the skull and an unadmitted 
terror of future record attempts. But if 
he entertained any ideas of retiring from 
the track they were short-lived. His Brit- 
ish backers cabled that they were build- 
ing him another Bluebird immediately. 
He was stuck. 

So this was the second transition—from 
the confident speed ace born in the early 


1950’s to a nervous, lonely, uncertain 
man who smoked four packs of cigarettes 
a day and was full of preeueons and 
superstitions. The terrible last seconds 
of his crash kept spinning through his 
brain. He feared he was marked for ‘death, 
He would not ride in a bus without a St. 
Christopher medal around his neck. He 
was frightened of the color green, could 
not stand to be wished “good luck,”” and 
he developed an unholy fear of Fridays. 
He had cracked up in Utah on a Friday, 
but now he traced the evil influence of 
the day way back to 1954. It was also on a 
Friday, he remembered, that the original 
Bluebird boat hit a submerged log and 
sank during a speed test on an English 
lake. This had been his father's boat. 
The last tangible link with the indes- 
tructible old man was gone. Desperately, 
in 1960, he sought communication with 
his dead father in the spirit world, Con- 
tact was never established, but Donald 
convinced himself that it was the mystic 
intervention of his father which had 
saved his life at Bonneville and on other 
occasions when he was in danger in speed 
boats. 

His wife Tonia, a shapely young Bel- 

gian nightclub singer, was hardly a sober- 
ing influence. She was equally kooky 
under her saucy and raucous exterior. 
Her good luck omen was an Italian bad 
luck charm necklace. She became hys- 
terical when she saw a spider in the morn- 
ing, but to see a spider in the afternoon 
was a good thing, 

All this juvenile nonsense was part of 
the Campbells’ life together. Donald, the 
introvert, could turn charm on and off 
like a faucet: Tonia, the extrovert, was 
dedicated to pursuing the gay life. 

Donald liked to play the role of coun- 
try squire, off in Surrey with his servants, 
his Rolls Royce, his collection of cameras 
and guns. Tonia was most alive in night- 
clubs or singing sexy numbers at private 
partes. Her view on loye and marriage 
was a classic: “If married people loved 
each other as deeply as they do when 
they are having an affair it would be a 
disaster. Love like that has no place in 
a marriage.” 

“And what about you, Donald?” some- 
one asked one day at his big house in 
Surrey. “How do you feel about Tonia?” 

“Oh yes, Tonia,’ said Campbell. 
“Lovely girl. Now how about another 
drink, old boy.” 

Such was the man beneath the disarm- 
ing grin, the wink, the easy manner. 

Utah, however, had taught Campbell 
that the secret of driving Bluebird was 
slow acceleration. Bonneville had only 10 
miles of good salt stretch; he wanted 15 
to 20, Eight miles to accelerate before the 
measured mile and eight miles to 
slow down afterwards would be ideal. 
(Timekeepers measure speed on record 
attempts only through this center mile. 
Their special clocks and camera devices 
at each end of the mile mark the exact 
instant—to a thousandth of a second—at 
which an auto enters and leaves the mile. 
According to the Federation Interna- 
tionale de l'Aulomobile, which controls 
motor sport, a car must make two separate 
runs in opposite directions within an 
hour through the mile. The average of 
the two recorded speeds becomes the of- 
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ficial speed. Track stewards ensure this 
routine is followed and their calculations 
are double checked later in Paris.) 

Campbell toyed with the idea of search- 
ing Siberia for a long speed track, but 
decided instead on Lake Eyre (pro- 
nounced Air), an incredible expanse 
of blinding white salt in Australia’s dead 
heart. 

He first flew over the lake bed late 
one afternoon in October, 1961. It looked 
pink and enticing in the sunset. The next 
day Campbell drove out on to the lake 
and banged the surface with a hammer. 
It bounced off as if the salt were iron. 
He was sold. With a backward look at 
the salt which stretched for some 50 miles, 
he said, “If we just get rid of those humps, 
we'll be in business in a big way.” 

Ten years of drought had given the 
lake a thick, hard top. It looked safe, 
and Campbell was determined to play 
everything safe from this point on. About 
the new car he had no qualms. She was 
laboratory tested, foolproof. The rebuilt 
version, unveiled late in 1961, was more 
stable than the first Proteus Bluebird be- 
cause of a large, upright tail fin and more 
protected in case of a crackup, by a re- 
inforced cockpit canopy. Otherwise Blue- 
bird CN-7 was an identical twin, the 
same blue-shelled, clutchless, turbined 
marvel—30 feet long and with wheels 
like a Wells Fargo wagon. 

Tt took all of 1962 to co-ordinate the 
record attempt and to bring Bluebird to 
final readiness. Campbell spent the year 
in England while an advance party of 
workmen hacked away at the salt lumps 
on Lake Eyre. 

The first record attempt after the Utah 
disaster was finally set for April, 1963, 
and the sponsors agreed to let Campbell 
indulge in a little ballyhoo before the 
curtain went up, After all, it would be 
good for business—British Petroleum fuel, 
Smith’s instruments, Dunlop tires, plus 
20 or 30 other brand names identified 
with Bluebird. And the man_ himself 
needed to bask in some of his past luster. 
Because of nervous tension, he had not 
managed a good night's sleep since Utah. 
His self-assurance required shoring. 

Campbell and Bluebird became Aus- 
tralia’s best-known roadshow carly in 
1963. They won keys to the cities and 
the adulation of sports-mad Aussies. The 
speed ace arrived in Australia in Feb- 
ruary, but it was mid-April before the 
circus moved on to the Muloorina ranch, 
long overdue for the big event. By then 
Campbell was leading the biggest cara- 
van of newsmen and photographers in 
Australian history. With his own group 
of technicians, mechanics, fuelers and 
hangers-on, the entourage numbered 100. 
In addition, there was a camp of soldiers 
building a causeway on to the lake, a 
detachment of police to screen visitors, 
aviation men to handle aircraft traffic, 
communications men, and the regular 
ranch crew of stockmen. The Campbells 
alone had air-conditioned quarters, from 
which Donald surveyed the scene like 
lord of the manor. 

Only the rugged Australian back coun- 
try, which has never taken kindly to men, 
was indifferent to the commotion. Sav- 
age heat, flies and dust storms which had 
moved the aborigines to make Lake Eyre 
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taboo ground raged about the laboring 
Aussies and Britons, putting them fur- 
ther behind schedule. 

Campbell himself escaped frequently 
to civilization. No dirty work for him. 
“My job is simply to drive the car,” he 
said. 

He Peet got around to doing this 
on April 25; a snail’s run of 70) mph, In 
three more shakedown runs in the follow- 
ing days he only hit a top speed of 200. 
The track was too rough, he said. Out 
there on the shimmering lake, in what 
someone called a moon crater setting, the 
salt was scraped, shoveled, rolled, swept, 
eyen harvested. Even when freak rain 
clouds emptied out over the north coun- 
try, sending dry river beds flooding 
towards Lake Eyre, Campbell continued 
to stall. Then the floodwaters reached the 
lake and began forging across the sult. 
Campbell watched numbly until a local 
police officer walked up to him one after- 
noon and said: “If 1 were you, Mr. Camp- 
bell, ('d get that car of yours off the lake.” 

The water was lapping at Bluebird’s 
wheels by this time so Campbell did as 
he was told. Time was so short that he 
actually had to drive it rather than truck 
it to dry ground. It was May 21 1963; 
more than a month on the lake znd only 
four slow runs accomplished. Now the 
project had to be postponed indefinitely. 
Everyone was recalling that back in 1947 
John Cobb had set his record after only 
seven days at Bonneville. Cobb had spent 
maybe five thousand dollars on his proj- 
ect. Campbell had gone through at least 
50,000 just at the lake. Air fares from 
London, all wasted, had cost the sponsors 
another 20,000. 

Today's hero, tomorrow's bum goes 
the saying. And suddenly, for Campbell, 
it was tomorrow. Aussie newsmen went 
away and wrote pieces that admitted his 
bad Juck, but accused him of squander- 
ing weeks. Perhaps, said some, he was 
chicken. Certainly, said others, he was 
a hustler. 

Prominent among those “hustled” was 
the Australian Prime Minister, Sir Robert 
Menzies, a self-described Briton-to-his- 
bootstraps who had given Cumpbell free 
communications, free transport, [ree ve- 
hicles, and free Army labor. The Op- 
position Labor Party blasted Menzies for 
underwriting a “valueless stunt.” Nor 
was that all. British Petroleum, which 
had put up most money, divorced itself 
trom the project forthwith. Sir Alfred 
Owen, the explosive head of the company 
that built Bluebird, stormed down to 
Australia and called Campbell an “ami- 
teur.” Campbell sued Owen for slander, 
and the whole episode was becoming 
tiresome when Breedlove shocked every- 
one to silence on August 5, 1963, by driv- 
ing his three-wheeler at 407.45 mph on 
the Utah salt. 

Apparently apprehensive about facing 
the music back in London, Campbell was 
still in Australia. When he heard about 
Breedlove he pointed out in measured, 
biting words that the official rules said 
an auto land speed record had to be set 
in a four-wheeled car that was powered 
through at least two of the wheels. Driv- 
ing a car with # pure jet engine was as 
easy as flying, he said—“and the truth is 
there is no real comparison.” 
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But what Breedlove had done, of 
course, was steal a chunk of Gampbell’s 
fame. Goaded to action, Donald re- 
turned to England late in August to re- 
pair his image, the family name, and 
British prestige. The one way to do this 
was to go back to Lake Eyre, now rapidly 
drying out, for another crack at the 
record. Many of his sponsors had re- 
mained loyal and promised to fly out 
their technicians when he was ready, He 
even patched up his feud with Owen. 
British Petroleum refused to budge, but 
Campbell deftly filled the gap with 
Ampol, the Australian gasoline company. 

“What do you want for the new 
record?” he asked the Ampol executives. 
“You name it, 410, 420, 430. Just you 
name it and I'll drive it.” 

Ampol was impressed enough to offer 
its check. The Wills cigarette company 
of Sydney joined the team, too, and 
Campbell found himself with two of the 
hig sponsors of the unsuccessful Austral- 
ian America’s Cup bid of 1962. To 
switch from yachting to speed cars, the 
world’s slowest sport to the fastest, did 
not worry the Wills Company a bit—just 
so long as Campbell emerged from his 
cockpit puffing ata Wills cigarette. Camp- 
bell would have puffed two at a time if 
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necessary. He had accumulated consider- 
able personal wealth through commercial 
endorsements, income from several com- 
piny directorships, and profits from his 
own engineering outfit. 

Andrew Mustard, appointed project 
manager, toiled at Lake Eyre all that 
Australian summer, clearing away the 
salt humps, levelling, almost polishing. 
It was hellish work. One day his truck 
thermometer, calibrated to 140 dezrees, 
burst with the heat. Campbell. mean- 
while, shutded b:tween England and 
Australia, organizing his budget, inspect- 
ing Mustard’s work. pept: talking his 
backers, giving television interviews. 

By April ‘64 Mustard had prepared 
an excellent strip, stretching 20 miles 
from the lake shore. Down in Adelaide, 
Leo Villa had been checking Bluebird. 
The car, too. was ready. It was hauled 
back to the lake. 

Villa telephoned Campbell in England. 
“We're all set to go, skipper,” he said. 
Skipper was on the next jet to Australia, 
pitusing in New York to announce that 
after the land record he would tackle 
the water record again. 

Campbell hired an aircraft in Sydney 
and flew into the Australian bush. It 
was late in April. No time to lose. De- 
lighted with the track, Campbell sent 
out the summons for all thirty team 


members to make haste to Muloorima. 
For the sake of added comfort, which 
nobody wanted for the two weeks they 
expected to be there, Campbell had again 
decided to use the distant station as a 
base camp instead of pitching tents on 
the side of the lake. In deference to his 
pound-conscious sponsors, Campbell this 
time dispensed with his expensive cara- 
yan and bunked in a spare bedroom at 
the main homestead. Tonia offered to da 
the family cooking to save on house-keep- 
ing. They would not part with their $250- 
a-day aircraft, however, because they 
liked to be within three hours flying time 
of the gracious little city of Adelaide. 

May 1, the day for the first trial run 
of 1964, proved to be the first act of a 
comedy of errors. Bluebird would not 
start. But it didn’t matter too much, he- 
cause it started to rain. And when the 
wind and the sun dried out the lake a 
few days later, and Bluebird’s electrical 
fault had been located and fixed, Camp- 
bell still could not run. Mustard had 
carved so deeply inte the salt for his 
track that the sun sucked up moisture 
from the water-table beneath and turned 
the salt to slush. A new track was needed. 

I first met Campbell at the time of this 
rain. He stood on the porch of Muloor- 
ina homestead, looking out at the rain 
and characteristically blaming it on 
nuclear testing. He spoke for half an hour 
on the arrogance of men who thought 
they could fool with nature and get away 
with it. He seemed to include himself 
in the group, for he talkyd of trying to 
push land speed into “ynknown. terri- 
tory.” 

Dejected, wan, moist-eyed and ccease- 
lessly smoking, Camphe il looked any- 
thing but an heroic figure at that mo- 
ment. 

“You simply cannot pour a million and 
a half pounds down the drain,” he said 
dismally. “We cannot afford to give up,’ 

Hell, I thought, the guy has just ar- 
rived and he’s talking like this. 

Then a friend he had not seen for some 
time walked into the homestead and 
Campbell's face broke into a grin. He 
was a changed man. No defeatist talk 
now. The “chaps” were doing a wonder- 
ful job, he told the friend, and he was 
going to pop out to the lake after lunch 
to see them. I was to see much of Camp- 
bell over the next weeks, but only at 
the very end did I really feel 1 under- 
stood him. His moods were unpredictable 
and doubly confusing because part of the 
time he was acting, even to the extent of 
playing for sympathy by making his eyes 
vlisten, 

My one intuitive thought about Camp- 
bell was that he had a well ef courage 
somewhere beneath a yacillating front. 
But I did not know how deep he had to 
dig into himself to bring it to the surface 
unul [ saw his first fast run late in May. 
A fresh track had been prepared 10 
miles from the lake shore. Although it 
was (oo short and soft for total safety, 
Campbell had no choice but to use it 

Most project members drove to the 
lake every day in the fast disintegrating 
fleet of rented cars and trucks, but Camp- 
bell's routine was to get an extra hour 
in bed and fly there soon after dawn. 
The idea was to work Bluebird early, be- 
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fore the sun was up to sweat the salt. 
However, any sort of wind could cancel 
a performance. Nor was there a run if 
Campbell happened to be late, or the salt 
appeared softer than usual, or if there 
had beén a pint of rain, or if Campbell 
was down in Adelaide “relaxing” or mak- 
ing a TV appearance. 

We could always tell when Campbell 
was intent on a drive. He stepped from 
his plane grim-faced and walked straight 
to Bluebird with his helmet and Woppet. 
If he arrived relaxed and greeted every- 
one in sight, there was certain to be some 
excuse for not running. Friday was always 
a day off. Campbell hardly dared get out 
of bed on Fridays. 

Runs were infrequent—only three or 
four a week—and the technicians, over- 
due back in England, were getting edgy. 
Campbell was finally forced to agree to 
run any time, except Fridays. The wind 
rarely dropped after that. Day after day 
we waited in the eerie half-world, half- 
Mars atmosphere of the lake. You could 
look across the lake and see the curvature 
of the earth. Mirages made it impossible 
to recognize anything at a distance. A 
marker flag three miles away looked like 
a barn, Cars always seemed to be traveling 
in mid-air. It was winter in Australia, 
bone-chilling at dawn, but scorching and 
dazzling white at noon. 

Early one afternoon the accursed Dun- 
lop pennant flag at the camp went limp, 
Everyone hushed and looked at Camp- 
bell. Their eyes said, “Drive, man, drive.” 
The Owen man on the team, Carl Noble, 
murmured, “He's gotta go.” 

Campbell felt the tension and lapsed 
into brooding silence. Stewards and time- 
keepers were in place. His trials had 
progressed to the 300-400-record-range. 
Campbell went over to an empty car and 
lay down on the back seat, staring at the 
ceiling. 

“T think he’s having a talk to Dad,” 
said a technician, not sure whether he 
was joking or not. 

We knew that Campbell was driving 
the fear out of himself by sheer force of 
will. It was bizarre, but true; and the fact 
that this man who admitted himself “as 
tight as a banjo string” could do it at 
all testified to his special valor. For an 
hour he lay still. Wordlessly then, he got 
to his feet and walked to Bluebird. 
Within minutes he was thundering off 
dewn the center blue line of the track. 
A police car had radio contact with 
vehicles at the middle and south end of 
the Jong salt stretch. . . “He’s through 
the mile. .. He's coming in at the south 
... Time was 365 through the mile. . .” 

Not a bad first run, but the rules said 
the car had to pass twice through the 
mile, up and back, within an hour. It did 
not happen that way. The hydraulic 
throtde had jammed and while Campbell 
waited for the repair he went back to 
look at the track. Three-inch wheel ruts 
scarred the salt. He discussed the surface 
with Villa and Norris and as he talked 
he relaxed. His steel melted, He was fin- 
ished for the day. 

It was exactly the same when he made 
his next run of 389. He took time out to 
examine his wheel marks and his tortu- 
ously mustered courage fell away. 

The track was undoubtedly sloppy and 
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“Here's where we went wrong. Pages 203 and 204 are stuck together.” 


Campbell turned on Mustard in a fury 
one day, blaming him for the whole poor 
show. ‘The stewards came to Mustard’s 
support and when Campbell told them 
all to get lost, the project doctor, a pip- 
squeak of a man, stepped in and an- 
nounced somberly that Donald was suffer- 
ing from “hyper-ventilation’’—a sort of 
craziness, he said, caused by the effect 
of too much oxygen on the brain. Camp- 
bell gave him such a wild look that the 
little man scuttled out of sight. 

Campbell got roaring drunk that night 
and the next day he took his target rifles 
and pistols out into the desert and re- 
lieved his frustrations by blasting beer 
bottles. Kangaroos and emus abounded 
in that country, but Campbell only at- 
tacked beer bottles. 

Pretty well everything was breaking 
up at this time. Muloorina’s permanent 
residents were bored stiff. The odd spon- 
sor or VIP who flew in expecting to see 
some action went away grumbling. Griz- 
zled opal miners, from the Coober Pedy 
field 100 miles to the west, visited a while, 
then shrugged and left. Campbell called 
a month's halt to allow the track to firm 
and to give workers time to pack and roll 
his old wheel ruts. Most of the crew dis- 
persed, never to return, and when the 
project reassembled last July only a skele- 
ton team answered the roll call. 

High winds prevented runs for a week 
after recall, so the first gang of time- 
keepers had to leave. It was when Camp- 
bell went to Adelaide for more that he 
received his telephone message about 
the rain. 

After his Wednesday do-or-die per- 
formance in defiance of wind, rain and 
superstition, he whizzed back to Adelaide 
again for his wife and the fresh officials. 
Thursday, the group returned. 

But everyone was thinking: tomorrow 
is Friday. 

By 6 o'clock the next morning the tech- 
nicians arrived at the north camp, park- 
ing their cars so they could work on 
Bluebird by the headlights. The air was 
so clear and still the half-moon looked 
like a dollop of cake frosting stuck in 
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the sky a few miles away. Each man— 
electrician, fueler, steward, photographer 
—looked first to the flag which hung limp 
and took a deep breath of hope. 

Dawn reddened the eastern sky. Half- 
way down the track timekeepers set up 
their cameras and timing devices. A 
movie photographer mounted a_ tall 
scaffolding. At the south end, workmen 
readied the four spare wheels and a po- 
lice radio car moved into position. 

Bluebird was soon off the jacks and on 
to the wheels. Ken Norris was all over the 
car, ticking items off a check-list. The 
generator truck drew up. Cables were 
connected and there was a continuous 
hum as Bluebird’s batteries were charged. 
The fueling wagon came. A fat nozzle 
was thrust into Bluebird’s flank, and the 
kerosene flowed. 

Fifteen minutes after the full dawn- 
ing, Campbell's Aero Commander roared 
low over the lake and touched down fifty 
yards from the small huddle of men. 
“Please look grim, Donald,” somebody 
mumbled. But then he was walking over, 
helmet under his arm, and he was not at 
all grim. Even when he saw the flag he 
did not grimace. If anything he was non- 
chalant. He walked a little way along 
the track, kicking at the salt. 

“What's the wind at the south, Ken?” 
he asked. 

“It's calm, Donald,” replied Norris. 

Campbell strolled across to Bluebird 
while the bystanders, a mere 50 people, 
held their breath. He took off his shoes 
and vaulted into the cockpit. Ji was on. 

A final drag on a cigarette and Camp- 
bell pulled on a pair of suede slippers, 
fitted his helmet, and took a whiff of 
oxygen from a plastic tube somebody 
passed him. 

“Go to 360, Donald,” Norris said. He 
meant accelerate fast to 360 before eas- 
ing off and then building up to 400 or 
more. 

Campbell nodded agreement. He 
snapped on his pure air breathing ap- 
paratus. There were no radio earphones 
this time. The project was down to a 
boot-strap operation. Campbell would 


have no contact with his crew or the 
timekeepers while he was moving. 

Bluebird screamed, trundled slowly 
forward, then thundered off like an ex- 
press train. 

Inside, Campbell watched the grey- 
white salt runway rushing towards him, 
the blue track line stretching to the hori- 
zon. His grip tightened on the wheel, 
his foot went down on the throttle. His 
eyes were on the speedometer, reflected 
in the glass directly in the line of sight. 
The outer needle raced to $00, then the 
inner needle soared around the points 
dial. 

At 360, Campbell relaxed his foot a 
second. The tires grabbed harder at the 
salt. Then the surge forward again .. . 
360... 370... 380... 390... The man 
in Bluebird was only vaguely aware of 
the red flash to his left—the first red 
marker of the measured mile. 

All that could be seen from trackside 
was a blue streak of color as the car 
went by. From a project aircraft aloft, 
the pilot watched Bluebird pass below. 
It was travelling at twice the speed of the 
plane. 

Campbell kept accelerating through 
the mile. The big speed indicator was at 
400 now and the inside needle was still 
working around the clock-face. Then a 
split second of terror. The car was drift- 
ing to the right, another degree and it 
could go over, Campbell stopped breath- 
ing. His knuckles whitened on the wheel. 
The car steadied an instant, then began 
another swerve. In imperceptible reflex, 
Campbell lifted up on the wheel and 
the muscles of his buttocks knotted. Again 
the car steadied. 

There was the blur of the second red 
marker. He was out of the mile, His foot 
lifted slowly, brake flaps went out at 
the back. Soon, he was able to cut the 
power. The huge car coasted silently and 
ever slower to the south end. 

Team men hoisted the cockpit canopy 
while Campbell pushed away his breath- 
ing tubes, He was given a lighted cig- 
arette and he smoked hungrily, not at- 
tempting to get out. The men maneu- 
vered Bluebird around to face north, 
then jacked it up to replace the salt- 
smeared wheels. The driver sat waiting 
for a speed report. 

“How was it, darling?” It was Tonia. 
She had been driven down from mid-track. 

“Bloody awful,” said Campbell. “T was 
all over the track.” 

A radio had been crackling and a news- 
man came across to Bluebird. “I don’t 
know if it means anything,” he said. “But 
they're saying you've done Code D.” 

“Good show.” Campbell's voice had a 
ring of triumph. His face beamed. He 
told the newsman that Code D meant 400 
mph. The official time followed quickly. 
First run: 403.1, 

He was half-way there. He had to go 
back. 

With less than 10 minutes to go be- 
fore the hour time limit expired, Blue- 
bird shot to life again. Campbell drove 
the same way. He gunned his machine 
to 390 and glimpsed the red marker 
ahead. Then everything went haywire. 
Bluebird shook with a terrific vibration 
that threatened to shatter the car to 
pieces. Campbell pressed his foot further 
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down on the throttle, but the shaking got 
worse. He was into the mile, he knew, 
but he could not read the speedometer 
for the bouncing. His hands barely stayed 
on the wheel. His foot slewed on the 
throttle. His whole body jarred. 

He smelled death, just as he had at 
Utah. How he controlled the car this 
time he was never to know, but he hung 
on frantically and concentrated on a 
gradual deceleration. All the time he felt 
as if he were grappling with a caged ani- 
mal. Finally, the bucking stopped and 
at 200 the car was tamed, rolling quietly 
up the track to the north camp. 

When he had stopped, Campbell 
hauled himself out of the cockpit and 
sat dejectedly on the car's broad snout. 

“Ah, the vibration, the vibration,” he 
groaned. “We haven't done it. We missed 
the record.” 

The radio in the cluster of vehicles 
was announcing a time: 403.1 mph. The 
listeners shrugged. That was the first 
run, The time was repeated and one of 
the Muloorina hands suddenly caught on. 
The second run was identical. 

“Yes, you have, Donald,” he shouted 
gleefully. “You've done it.” 

Campbell’s face came alive. “You're 
kidding.” 

“No, listen.”” 

And then it came again from the radio: 
“Official time for the second run: 403.1.” 

Campbell was carried shoulder high 
from Bluebird. He had tears of joy in 
his eyes. He had not beaten Breedlove, 
but he had topped Cobb's official record. 
And that had been his assignment. 

For a moment he considered a third 
run, which he could pair with the second 
if the two were done within an hour, But 
then he saw the reason for the vibration. 
Every last piece of rubber had been torn 
off his right rear tire by the sharp salt crys- 
tals. ‘The tire was shredded down to the 
nylon binding. The southern crew  ar- 
rived then with chunks of rubber they 
had found scattered along seven miles 
of the track. And, they said, sharp-edged 
ruts scarred the crucial mile. 

“The track is finished,” said Campbell. 
“And I give thanks to the Almighty that 
I am still alive.” 

Campbell earned his champagne that 
night. It had been a tough road, but he 
had done what he really set out to do 
when he first decided to follow his father’s 
trail. He had come out of the old man’s 
shadow; he had matched him by simul- 
taneously holding both the water and 
auto land speed records. 

I remembered an old quote of Donald's 
that now rang true: “There is something 
attractive to me in venturing into a hell 
for no reason whatever other than it 
being a hell, and struggling with it.” 

Even now his struggle is not over. 

After returning to England to redraw 
contracts with his sponsors, he is now 
back in eastern Australia searching for 
a quiet lake on which to gun his Blue- 
bird jet boat to a new water speed record. 

He plans to return to Lake Eyre in 
April, 1965 for another crack at the rec- 
ord, after his backers again succumbed 
to the pitch: 

“What about it, old boy? I’m sure the 
car can do at least 450 on a perfect track.” 

—Peter Michelmore 
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MAN TO MAN 


from the staff of TRUE 


ANSWERS 


How does a fish swim? It’s fancy side action that does the tick, not the fins. 


| hae back from a northern Wisconsin 
fishing trip, Cliff Adams of Evansville. 
Illinois, asks us to net a couple of pis- 
catorial puzzlers. He’s wondering just 
how fast a fish, specifically a pike, can 
swim. His fishing partners came up with 
estimates of everything from five miles an 
hour to 20. And, while he’s at it, Cliff 
would also like to know what actually 
enables a fish to swim. With the slow 
rate of fin motion, and limited bodily 
activity of any kind, how do they manage 
to flash through the water the way that 
they do? 

It happens that both these questions 
have been the subject of scientific in- 
quiry. To determine how fast fish can 
swim, scientists at the Smithsonian and 
other institutions have rigged up all sorts 
of devices, including gadgets that record 
the speed of an unreeling line and re- 
volving tanks that make a fish swim 
against a measurable current. 

Of course there’s a big difference be- 
tween cruising speed and spurt speed. 
Cruising speed of a small pike is 4.7 mph; 
its spurt speed runs 15. Other spurt 
speeds: minnows, 9 mph; bass, 12; trout, 
23; tarpon, 35; swordfish, 60; sailfish, 70. 

How does a fish swim? Until recently 
this was a matter of some argument 
among scientists. Many anglers who 
think they know a lot about fish still 
have misconceptions on this subject. 
American Museum of Natural History 
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researchers, who trimmed the lateral and 
tail fins of various kinds of fish housed 
in tanks, determined that the fins don’t 
have anything to do with swimming 
ability. The de-finned ones got around as 
handily as the fully finned ones. 

Built into the body walls of a fish are 
banks of W-shaped muscles which are 
hooked together to make, in effect, one 
powerful muscle which delivers power 
to the tail. The fish thrusts itself 
through the water by alternate side 
strokes that can be likened to a skater 
using alternate skates to push himself 
against the ice. 

In England, Cambridge University 
scientists have demonstrated that, when 
it has something to push against, a fish 
can “swim” out of water. They took a 
trout and placed it on a plain board; it 
couldn’t get anywhere. Then they 
put the fish on a board studded with 
pegs. Pushing its tail against the pegs, the 
trout made its way across the board. 

Those fins, however, come in real 
handy for other aquatic action. The flashy 
performance of fish like black bass, which 
can dart toward an underwater object 
and come to a dead stop a fraction of an 
inch from it, is made possible by fins, 
which serve as brakes. They are also used 
as parking brakes. Without them, a fish 
would find it hard to stand still because 
water expelled from the gills as it 
breathes tends to push it forward. 


Q: What is the record number of holes 
of golf played in a 24-hour period? 
Timothy Turner, Albany, N. Y. 


A: James A. Johnston of Fort Worth, 
Texas, played 363 holes of golf in a 24- 
hour period extending from. October 14 
to 15, 1959. Site of this exhausting and 
record feat was the 6,101 yard Abilene 
(Texas) Country Club. 


Q: I’ve been told that there are now 
two Eternal Flames in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, one on JFK’s grave and 
the other at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. True? Lonn G. Pollock, Kansas 
City. Mo. 


A: False. There is no Eternal Flame 
at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
There is one, of course, at the grave of 
JFK. 


Q: Is it true that cold water placed 
over heat will come to a boil more rapidly 
than warm water? J. L. Evanston, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


A: OF course not. 


Q: How did the Treasure Island Naval 
Station get its name? Gerald R. Bruce, 
San Francisco. Calif. 


A: Treasure Island, an artificial island 
in San Francisco Bay, which became a 
U.S. naval base in 1941, was created when 
engineers dumped thousands of tons of 
sand and rock into the Bay. The bottom 
of the Bay was carpeted with much of 
the silt that had been washed down from 
the rivers during the 49 Gold Rush era. 
It was reasoned that the island thus con- 
tained many particles of gold. The name 
“Treasure Island” was a natural, 
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Q: Why is the king crab sometimes 
referred to as a “living fossil.” John W. 
Reidlinger, Sugarloaf, Penn, 


A: In bygone ages the king, or horse- 
shoe crab, lived in the primordial seas 
with many other peculiar animals. Now 
all its former comrades are extinct and 
have been fossilized, and only the king 
crab has persisted as a living type. King 
crabs, which reach a length of almost two 
feet, live in shallow water along the east- 
ern coast of North America where they 
burrow in the sand or mud. They are 
difficult to kill because of their effective 
hard-shelled armor which is another 
reason for the “living fossil” description. 
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WHEN CHANGING 
YOUR ADDRESS 


please notify us 6 weeks in advance. 
Supply us with both your old and new 
address, including address label from 
current issue if possible. Copies we mail 
to your old address will not be de- 
livered by the Post Office unless you 
pay them extra postage. Mail address 
changes to TRUE, Subscription 
Dept., Greenwich, Conn. 06830. Be 
sure to include your zip code num- 
ber. 
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Q: Where did the use of sun glasses 
originate? Robert Miller. Norwich, Conn. 


A: Sun glasses have been with us for a 
long time. Before man ever thought 
about eye glasses for vision, people living 
in the snowy and icy areas of the earth 
wore primitive covers to protect their 
eyes from glare. For hundreds of years, 
Fskimos have worn goggle-like shields 
made of bone or wood with thin slits 
in them to shut out the glare, but still 
permit the wearer to see. Himalayan pla- 
teau Tibetans wear eye screens made of 
woven Yak hair. The first recorded spe- 
cific reference to sun glasses alludes to 
those worn by middle-aged pilgrims trav- 
cling from Germany to Rome, “to pro- 
tect their eyes from the glare of snow, 
they frequently wore colored glasses.”” In 
1591, lenses made of amber, saturated in 
linseed oil, became the first specifically 
made protection against light. (An apoc- 
ryphal story of the 1790's tells of a man 
who affixed green tinted spectacles to the 
eyes of his horse—so that the horse would 
think the straw in the manger was grass.) 
‘Today, the tremendous popularity of sun 
glasses can be traced to the late 1930's 
when movie stars gaye the industry a 
mighty boost. The sight of Katharine 
Hepburn strolling down Hollywood 
Boulevard wearing dark glasses made 
future shade-wearers see the light. 


Q: In view of the fact that the Presi- 
dent is the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces, is he assigned a service 
serial number and what would his uni- 
form be if he chose to appear in one? 
Joseph S. Schick, Terre Haute, Ind. 


A: The President is not assigned a 
serial number, nor does he have a specifi- 
cally designed uniform. He is not even 
required by regulation to take inocula- 
tions. 


HAVE A QUESTION? 


TRUE will answer any reasonable ques- 
tions you ask, free of charge. Every ques- 
tion will receive a personal reply, pro- 
vided it is accompanied by a stamped, 
The most in- 


self-addressed envelope. 
teresting questions and their answers will 
be printed. Address your questions to 
TRUE Magazine, Dept. T-11, 67 West 44 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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plow horse...by Wheel Horse, of course 


Snowtime is more fun when you own a 
Wheel Horse. Now, with new exclusive 
Wheel-a-Matic Drive and extra wide 
tread tires. Select a snow-dozer or snow 
thrower. Clear a clean path 42” in one 
swath. Has stamina to plow through 
hard-packed snow or deepest drifts ! 

And when winter snows are gone, your 
Wheel Horse becomes a 4-season work 
horse. It mows, tills, hauls, cultivates! 
Does just about any lawn and garden 
chore you have to do. Select from any of 
36 attaching tools. 

Pick a winner from the Wheel Horse 
stable. Choose from 6 to 10 H.P. models. 


All have famous Wheel Horse quality, 
features and dependability bred into 
them. Famous Wheel Horse guarantee — 
strongest in the field—makes it a steed 
worth having. Your Wheel Horse dealer 
is listed in the Yellow Pages. Visit his 
winning circle. Get a horse! Wheel Horse, 
of course! 

Write Wheel Horse Products, Inc., for 
free, full color literature on the complete 
‘line. ‘Address... 
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534 W. Ireland Road, South Bend 14, Ind. 
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Extra filters, ten for 35¢. 
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activated charcoal 


Inside the stem 
you see the 
filter cartridge, 
filled with 
activated charcoal QP 
granules. woe 
The smoke © 
smoother, noticeably 


fresher. Mr. Weber 
gives you a box 


tastes 


of ten filters 


Weber Briars, Inc., 140 Cator Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Weler, 
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BUSINESSMEN BANK BUSTERS 
[Continued from page 37] 

’ 
displayed his blue-nosed .38 to prove it. 

Customers turned and gasped. 

“Keep your goddam hands off those 
alarms,” Rosenbluth snarled. And with 
a sprint that might have got him an 
Olympic medal he eae the counter, 
clearing the nearly 4-foot jump with 
inches to spare and faniclisie as lightly as a 
cat, At once he fell to scooping up tens 
and twenties. 

“Hurry up,” 
blunderbuss. 

This time his voice echoed loudly in 
the bank’s awed stillness. The only noise 
came from Paul's clawing for cash. 

“Hurry!” Jennings ordered again, and 
Paul, clutching a bulging money bag, 
rocketed back over the counter. 

The job had taken just three minutes 
and a couple of jumps—even less time 
than they'd figured. Another five minutes, 
and they had all but closed the Atwater 
case: ditched the Mercury they'd bor- 
rowed from a dealer for “tryout,” scram- 
bled into Paul's 1962 Chevy, which they'd 

x parked a couple of blocks from-the bank, 
and headed for the tiny apartment they 
had rented for a week. When the one-for- 
me, one-for-you count was done, they had 
split $8,572 down the middle, just as they 
did their insurance commissions. 


John urged, waving his 
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“Well, it's a small world, isn’t it, sweetie?” 
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Unwittingly they had researched—at 
gun point—the first chapter of a sure 
best- se ller they never got around to writ- 
ing: “How to Succeed in the Insurance 
Business by Robbing Banks.” They had 
even collected their ‘first royalties—S4,286 
apiece. And they had accounted for the 
first of the string of red-headed-markers 
tagged “Counter Jumpers,” which the 
harried Los Angeles cops were soon to 
blazon on the big wall map in the head- 
quarters of the Robbery Detail. To John 
and Paul it was all strictly business. More 
exactly, it was business diversification: 
what cash ‘they couldn't get with their 
pens (insurance commissions) , they got 
with their pistols (bank loot). 

There really had been an Atwater case. 
But that expired two months ago, when 
the prospect soured on the deal. And 
Jennings & Rosenbluth, Insurance, al- 
ready in failing health, went on the 
critical list, financially speaking. It was at 
that crucial moment that John, desperate 
to save the sinking partnership, proposed 
his first scheme: he and Paul would play 
policy surgeon, skillfully operating on 
the fine print. It was a stroke of genius— 
but then, John’s 1.Q. was a lofty 145, so 
it figured. Doctoring policies would be 
easy: they'd dream up a dozen fictitious 
names, insure them for life, invest may- 
be $40 apiece for starter premiums—and 
ship the “new business” off to the home 
ollice of Praetorian, in Texis. 
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“T get it,” Paul said, with a hard-eyed 
beam. “We pay a month’s premium on 
each policy, collect our annualized com- 
mission checks from the home office, then 
lupse those dickey birds.” 

In “annualizing’ its commissions. 
Praetorian was following the practice of 
many life-insurance companies: it turned 
charitable once it had a monthly premium 
or two in hand, calculated the year’s full 
commission on the policy, and promptly 
remitted it cash-in-advance to the agent. 
On a $480 annual premium (paid in $40 
monthly installments), the commission 
might run as high as $360. So $40 put in 
a starter premium got back nine times 
that much. Invest $400 a month, and 
smart lads like Jennings and Rosenbluth 
could make as much as $3$,600—better 
odds than on the nags. Eventually, as 
these annualized dickeys began to lapse 
from non-payment of premiums, the firm 
of J & R would have to come up with 
some fast answers. But for the moment 
the scheme looked like quick cash, 

Jennings and Rosenbluth dug into 
their pockets and found money enough 
to underwrite the first few birds. But the 
scheme, if it was to be put on a solid busi- 
riess footing, needed financing. And right 
there John and Paul struck out. They 
had already borrowed and begged—done 
everything but steal. It was that now, or 
worse—buckling down to the hard work 
of selling insurance. 

“So why not rob a bank?” Paul joked 
one afternoon. John liked the idea right 
off. It had the ring of or iginality—bank 
robbery as a new “method. of company 
financing. The police might consider it 
somewhat unethical, but from a business- 
man’s point of view, it would merely be 
taking in a bank as a silent partner. Be- 
sides, in Los Angeles—the nation’s bank- 
robbery capiti il—somebody or his brother 
(and sometimes their mother) busted a 
bank nearly every day. One more stick- 
up among the miuny—the boys promised 
themselves “just one bank"—would 
hardly be noticed. As for the risk? A 
bank loan was always a risk, however you 
got it. 

Still, it was desperation that drove them 
to the big decision. Somehow, they had 
to have cash—quick—to meet that moun- 
tain of overdue bills, to pay off their 
bookie (who was grimly unhappy ol 
late), and to finance those dickey-bird 
policies. 

If he had set out to be a banker in- 
stead of a bank robber, John Jennings 


might have mide vice-president. He 
looked, dressed and played the part. 


Crew-cut, suave, his voice resonant from 
a couple of years he’d spent at radio an- 
nouncing, his tastes running to Brooks 
srothers’ pin stripes, Jennings com- 
manded respect and admiration. He was 
37 and 6 feet 3, and his three teen-aged 
kids idolized him. Laddie, the family 
collie, trotted reverently at his heels. 
When John Jennings strode into a room, 
something electric happened: men felt a 
sudden tinge of high voltage and women 
lost all resistance. 

Paul Rosenbluth was a contrast. Bald- 
ing, double-chinned and stocky, and 
full seven inches shorter, he might have 
followed John’s footsteps unnoticed, 
veritable short circuit. Paul had plugged 
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into life 35 years before on the rough- 
and-tumble of a Brooklyn hell’s acre, and 
had honed his agility by outrunning 
boyish gangs who wanted to see whether 
his bones crackled and popped as they 
snapped. Some of the roughness had 
rubbed off on Paul. It accounted for his 
cockiness, which, on occasion, turned 
surly. And though he had become a baby- 
faced bench-warmer who fumbled his 
specs and eschewed physical exercise, he 
had never lost that remarkable agility. 
He had never, in fact, really stopped run- 
ning—away from life (he’d married late, 
at 32); away from reality (if there was 
an easier way Paul took it); away from 
himself (still on his boyhood record was 
a charge of assault with a deadly weapon) . 
Yet in his way he had hustled hard, mostly 
at peddling papers as a newspaper circu- 
lation flunky, which produced — just 
enough cash for him to lay an occasional 
wager and buy a more frequent bottle of 
booze. 

He and John had met in 1955 on the 
same confessional platform in Alcoholics 
Anonymous. But even when it came to 
booze, John Jennings had it head and 
cork over Paul. ‘he experts say it takes 
many years of steady drinking to end 
upanalky. John—a tough 2nd Division 
Leatherneck who'd boozed and blasted 
his way through several wartime South 
Seas campaigns—proved you could do it 
in only three. 

They had climbed on the wagon to- 
gether and never once fallen off. John 
was Paul's strength, and Paul, John's 
salvation. When John turned salesman 
(first for the telephone company’s yel- 
low pages, then for a real-estate brokers’ 
magazine), he managed to ring Paul in 
on the deals. Hired together, fired to- 
gether (“Jennings,” one of his bosses com- 
plained, “is a Rolls Royce with a Volks- 
wagen engine”), they took to clowning 
house-to-house, softening up housewives 
for water softeners. ‘here wasn't any- 
thing wrong with the money—except the 
way John and Paul let it slip through 
their fingers. 

Tiring of bell pushing, the boys had 
split, Paul going back to peddling his 
papers and “John to peddling (among 
other things) defense orders—selling 
copy machines to missile contractors. One 
place John had a size-12 foot in the door 
was at Vandenberg Air Force Base, the 
west coast Cape Kennedy. That's where 
John got his “Q” clearance—or the illu- 
sion that he had. “Q” is about as high 
in the alphabet as top-secret clearances 
go. But John swore that was his rating, 
and every day rubbed his crew-cut with 
missiledom’s long-hairs. He was still lead- 
ing with his “Q” the day he met a Prae- 
torian executive. 

The insurance exec was impressed. 
Armed with a clearance like that, an in- 
surance peddler could reach the unreach- 
able: the space age’s top-salaried execu- 
tives who, on hush-hush missions, might 
not even share the same men’s room 
with lesser-cleared ilk. But they would 
with John. 

So in September, 1962, John signed on 
with Praetorian—although he wasn’t a 
state-licensed insurance man—on his 
promise to deliver VIP premiums. But 
he never did. Even before he had his feet 
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The New Ruge 
Model 10/22 22 


The Ultimate 
.22 RF Self-Loader 


The 
RUGER 
10/22 is 
built to 
insure 
years of reli- 
able service. To 
own one is to have the lux- 
ury of the most advanced 
firearms design, combined 
with the best of traditional 
construction and appear- 
ance, Every detail of de- 
sign shows what can be 
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gun-makers seek excel- 
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cost. The mechanical per- 
fection of the 10/22 
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namic RUGER “44 
Magnum Carbine. 


Price $54.50. 


Cut-away view of 
unique vi Shot 


RUGER Rotary Mag- 
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$4.00 each. 


Specifications: American Walnut stock. Receiver 
drilled and tapped. Sights: gold bead front, fold- 
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1812". Weight: 5 Ibs. Caliber: .22 Long Rifle, H.S. 
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Sturm, Ruger & Com saa Ine. 
Southport, Conn. U. 
Detailed literature will a sent 
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The Dynamic Ruger 
44 Magnum Carbine 


The Perfect Brush 
Country Deer Rifle 
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The RU ER 

-44 Magnum 
Carbine is the 
ideal of thousands of expe- 
rienced sportsmen for brush 
country deer hunting. The 
big bore .44 Magnum car- 
tridge has power to spare— 
it can drive its heavy bullet 
through a 6” pine tree 
—and with five shots 
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light weight, RUGER 
self-loading Carbine, you 
have a rifle which is su- 
premely effective, and 
a pleasure to carry 
on a long day’s 
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Praga. Caliber: .44 Magnum only. Barrel: 
ate Weight: 534 Ibs. Overall length: 3634". 
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on the ground, he was flying high. Check- 
ing out the controls, he perceived the rich 
green of premiums on the horizon and 
took on Paul as co-pilot. They sold just 
enough insurance to convince the home 
office they were ready to set up an office 
of their own. What won them their wings 
was that pending Atwater case, a $100,000 
executive policy that would insure At- 
water's company if he, its president, 
dropped dead—and would assure John 
and Paul each a $1,000 monthly drawing 
account, against future commissions, the 
moment Atwater scribbled his name on 
the policy line. 

But Atwater never signed. And so, a 
few months later, on that Mth day of 
January, John and Paul arranged with 
the Bank’ of America—at pistol point— 
for an extremely temporary drawing ac- 
count. Creditors were pressing, and the 


boys had been living it up when, by any 
accountant’s reckoning, they were all but 
down and out. With their first modest 
commission check—legitimately earned 
from a handful of policies actually sold 
—they’d made the down payment on a 
sleek convertible which Paul, with con- 
siderable foresight, registered in his wife's 
name. Then they went on a credit 
splurge, furnishing the office they'd 
rented in fashionable Northridge and 
treating themselves to executive ward- 
robes. Only their secretary was cash- 
and-carry, and some weeks—to pay the 
doll’s salary—they had to budget their 
bets. 

But once they’d taken Bank of America 
in as a silent—and sore—partner, John, 
his blue jeans bulging with green, bee- 
lined for the Pony League ball park to 
manage his All-Stars, one of seven teen- 
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“Thanks for stepping in, Miss Wheatly. That will be all for now.” 


aged teams in the Woodland Hills- 
Canogu Park league. 

“It’s my year for boys,” he told his 
partner. That was all right with Paul. 
He was more partial to full starting gates 
and bangtails than ful! bases and boys. 

Besides, they had everything going for 
them, They'd put down cash enough to 
bankroll a whole flock of dickey-bird 
policies, the fake “new business" they 
were hring off, sometimes one a day, to 
the home office. Almost as promptly, 
Praetorian fired back their annualized 
commissions—nearly $2,000 already. 

Now John, his genius for big business 
cost-cutting working overtime, hit upon 
«un eyen more inspired scheme of diversi- 
fication. He had figured how to pass all 
the costs on to clients—this time, to real, 
not fictitious, customers. The trick was 
to sell policies on the bank checkoff plan; 
clients simply authorized their banks to 
pay their monthly premiums out of their 
checking accounts. John  obligingly 
handled all the paperwork, filling in the 
blank spaces with far more than the 
agreed-on premiums, and miuiled the 
forms off to the clients’ banks, 

The result was immediately and amaz- 
ingly satisfactory; it put the clients to 
good use underwriting the boys’ an- 
nualized commissions, and what's more, 
handed John and Paul double and triple 
the returns they'd been getting when 
they'd done their own financing. With 
luck, a well-heeled checkoff client who 
seldom scrutinized his bank statement 
wouldn’t notice for months, or even 
years, a $60 monthly premium deduc- 
tion instead of the $30 he'd agreed to 
pay. 

Meantime, the boys decided to hire 
some built-in protection, a couple of 
nice agents who might sell a_ strictly 
above-board policy now and then. This 
front would cost them nothing, really, 
and with the kind of stick-up money 
they were packing—and unpacking—they 
needed somehow to account for all that 
cash. For they'd gone and done it again 


—hit Bank of America for a second loun, 
on January 29, a scant two weeks alter 
their first, this time for $11,217. 


They credited the lown to “business ex- 
pansion.” What had expanded was their 
zest for sheer high living. Premiums paid 
their office expenses, but it was Bank ol 
America who paid their executive sal- 
aries. 

In mid-February. unfortunately, the 
rafters—if not the whole roof—fell in. 
First, there was the morning mail, with 
a batch of old nasties from the home 
ofhce. The boys’ dickeys were coming 
home to roost, lapsing like a flock of 
winded mallards. “Your lapsation rate,” 
wu statistical type in Texas reminded 
them, “now exceeds 90 percent—money 
already advanced to you.” 

More bothersome than the far-off bel- 
lows from Texas were those closer to 
hand. One kited client after another, 
more scrutinizing of bank statements 
than the boys had figured, was phoning to 
cancel his policy. 

In a flurry of executive decision, John 
furloughed himself from the junior ball 
park long enough to calm the chaos... 
and to steady his shaken partner. What 
had shaken Paul was a disarming wife. 
His spouse had caught sight of the .22 
revolver he’d brought home “to scare 
away burglars,” snatched it up into her 
purse and straightway returned it to Sears 
Roebuck, demanding back the S41 her 
husband had paid for it only the day be- 
fore. Paul was heartbroken—and once 
more, in critical moments, defenseless, So 
far, the total operating armament of the 
plundering pair had been John's auto- 
matic. Paul, in effect, just went along for 
the leaps. 

To bolster up Paul's ego, John bor- 
rowed the decrepit shooting iron hidden 
in his wife’s bedroom nightstand, It didn’t 
work very well, but then, the boys weren't 
planning to shoot—just loot. Besides, 
they'd planned a trip to Vegas, anyway, 
and could always extend their tickets to 


Phoenix, pick up a gun in Arizona with- 
out embarrassing questions, and charge 
the whole thing off as a business deduc- 
tion. 

On February 25, they knocked off their 
third Bank of America target, the nearby 
Encino branch. But the $2,455 they got 
scarcely made the effort worthwhile. 

“You're rushing me,” Paul complained 
as they tallied the loot. 

“Tm timing you,” John 
“when I say go—we go.” 

From the first, John had called the 
signals while Paul, more nimble despite 
his build, went for the touchdowns. But 
that first over-the-counter leap had aston- 
ished even John. Jumping hadn’t been 
in the script. Paul had simply ad-libbed, 
had gone over instead of around. “Keep 
to the same play,” John coached him 
after their first successful heist. And Paul 
always did. 

Back at the office things were jumping, 
too. Praetorian was seeing red over the 
nearly $3,000 it had invested in dickeys. 
The “dear John” letter from Praetorian’s 
western sales director, Jay C. Carlisle, 
arrived in March, and it ran to just one 
page. 

“Dear John,” Carlisle began, ‘In the 
language of the ‘con’ man, I have been 
one hig pigeon.” It went on to say that 
Praetorian was herewith canceling the 
agency agreement. 

John grinned when he received it. He 
was sitting in Jennings & Rosenbluth's 
smart suite, its birch paneling piped with 
Muzak and its outer office equipped with 
a warm blonde secretary, four stone-cold 
agents and a coffee machine more regular 
than rain. 

The boys had found a new pigeon— 
Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Co. 
John had begun hand-feeding the new 
bird two months before. In conferences 
spiked with the calculated flash of his 
bankroll, he’d hinted that Jennings & 
Rosenbluth, for a price, might switch its 
allegiance. The price was Beneficial’s 
agreement to foot a hefty share of the 
ultraswank quarters John had in mind 
for the next step up, outfit the place with 
furniture, and sponsor himself and Paul 
on their way to becoming bona-fide state- 
licensed insurance men. 

By the time Praetorian canceled out, 
Beneficial had already flown into John’s 
well-baited cage. The company officially 
notified California’s Department of In- 
surance that it was appointing Jennings 
& Rosenbluth its agents, and in gracious 
recognition of that honor, Paul good hu- 
moredly fired off his first dickey to the 
new pigeon’s home office. Life was beau- 
tiful. 


corrected, 


Downtown, as March pass J into April, 
life was not so beautiful in Los Angeles’ 
glass-and-mosaic police headquarters, par- 
ticularly in Room $27, Robbery Detail. 

Bank robbery, in Los Angeles, is a 
popular sport, but usually unimaginative. 
What added a refreshing new look to it 
now for the cops was this counter-jump- 
ing pair, the descriptions of whom, from 
their victims, amounted to a_ spring- 
legged Jeff and a crew-cut Mutt who 
dofted their hats to little old ladies, said 
“Pardon me” in just the right places, and 
weren't bashful in winking at trembling 
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cuties. What depressed the cops was that 
in four months of undisguised gall, the 
two had withdrawn illegally $35,643 from 
five banks. They were amateurs (no one 
had recognized a mug shot, so they prob- 
ably had no records), but they were 
loaded with nerve and luck. 

It was the Jeff who most amazed De- 
tective Set. Vance Brasher and his team- 
mates, Sets. Dick Reed and Leonard Raf- 
ferty. The guy from standstill could— 
unbelievably—jump nearly his own 
height. 

On Brasher's big wall map five red- 
headed pins had gone up this year of 
‘03 across the San Fernando Valley area. 
Since that first January 14 heist in Syl- 
mar, the jumpers had hit Bank of Amer- 
ica branches in suburban Northridge, 
Encino and Sepulveda, and on March 22 
had paid a second call in Northridge, 
this time at Crocker-Citizens National 
Bank, 

Brasher, though he didn’t have an ink- 
ling of who the jumpers were, had pieced 
together their method of operation. 
Either they’d borrow a no-cost tryout 
from a car dealer, or hunt up a clunker 
offered for sale in the papers or on a 
neighborhood market board. They'd buy 
it for maybe $90 to $150, cash out of 
pocket and perfectly legit except for 
phony names. Come withdrawal day, 
they'd park their own car a couple of 
blocks from the bank, drive the clunker 
on their business call, return to their 
own, and leave the oldie for Brasher and 
his boys to pick up and clean for prints. 
That had proved, for the cops, a waste of 
good dusting powder and time. 

By the fifth withdrawal, Brasher figured 
the jumpers had lost their standing as 
amateurs. What worried Brasher was his 
own as a pro. He was stumped. 

Four roving patrols, scouting likely 
banks from 1] a.m. to 2:30 p.m.—the 
jumpers’ striking hours—had all but run 
out of gas and patience. Brasher’s most 
reliable informers had turned unreli- 
able, reporting no bill-flashing high- 
spenders resembling Mutt and Jeff. Scores 
of decoy clunker-car ads posted on neigh- 
borhood boards pulled plenty of hope- 
ful buyers—but “no sale” for Brasher. 
Headquarters’ IBM had culled hundreds 
of likely suspects—without results. The 
more than 50 witnesses who had stared 
the jumpers eye-to-eye had grown stiff- 
necked from shaking “no” to Brasher’s 
mug shots, But Brasher did have an art- 
ist's composite drawn from the descrip- 
tions. Now copies of the portrait were 
tucked into every patrolman’s pocket and 
posted in banks, post offices and other 
likely targets. Brasher and his men knew 
all they needed to know about the jump- 
ers—except who they were and where to 
find them. 

Life for the cops was, in fact, pretty 
miserable, 


As spring turned into summer, and 
summer slid on toward fall, John Jen- 
nings was in clover, both financially and 
on the grassy infield of the Pony League 
ball park. His rollicking teen-age All- 
Stars had turned into comets. They led 
the local league. 

The wonder to other parents was that 
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John, despite his executive whirl, found 
so much time to give to the kids. 

“Oh,” he confided expansively to a 
coaching dad one afternoon, “the office 
and the 13 agents we've got bird-dogging 
for us kinda run themselves.” 

More correctly, Jennings & Rosen- 
bluth had room for that many agents. 
With Beneficial’s blessing they’ d moved 
into ultra-swank quarters—two suites in 
the gold-anodized and draped splendor 
of Northridge’s Chase Professional Cen- 
ter. They had installed in their new hang- 
out every executive convenience—includ- 
ing another blonde typist, blue-eyed va- 
riety. 

It was true that John had taken a week 
off in the spring from his baseball duties, 
but a man with a business has responsi- 
bilities. He and his partner had to go, he 
said, to visit the insurance company’s 
home office in Dallas. Their ties were 
suill with Praetorian Life, and he told his 
wife he and Paul had major matters to 
discuss with the heads of the company. 
Every night, dutiful husband that he was, 
he had direct-dialed his wife, describing 
the place they were staying in Dallas and 
telling of the pitiless day he'd put in 
wor king out new deals, promising to 
catch the first plane home just as soon 
as the press of business permitted. 

His wile got the truth in a misdirected 
letter from the home office, which reached 
home instead of office. 

“What,” one of the company’s exasper- 
ated overseers was demanding of John, 
“are you and Paul doing in Las Vegas?” 

One thing they were doing was trying 
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to double up the $4,700 they'd taken 
from Crocker-Citizens National Bank, 
less than half a block from the office. 

Paul had suggested Crocker-Citizens 
because it was so close and handy. An 
economy heist, you might say. Rather 
than squander money on a rented place 
of refuge, they could duck out of sight 
and count the loot in their own cham- 
bers. 

But it was August now, and Crocker- 
Citizens—with several other banks—was 
in the past. As an eminently successful 
man in his way of business, John was re- 
spected. He hobnobbed with the com- 
munity's executive set, called bankers by 
their first names, cops by their last, and 
huddled importantly at the chamber of 
commerce. When his pals, the local sports 
writers, came around, he modestly said it 
was the boys, his league-champion All- 
Stars, who deserved the headlines. 

He bought a lavish three-level place 
for his family in fashionable Woodland 
Hills. The house was spanking new, a 
$45,000 model home with drapes, carpets 
and crab grass already installed. 

And as John luxuriated in Woodland 
Hills, Sergeant Brasher, in Robbery, 
sourly added up the red-headed pins on 
his wall map. They came to 10, now— 
10 bank hold-ups by the same pair of 
jumpers in eight months. Ten jobs that 
had netted them 565,176. 

Brasher’s dragnet had bagged a forger 
and a lone bank bandit, but not the 
jumpers. By now, mid-August, the ser- 
geant had concluded that the rank ama- 
teurs had turned rugged professionals, 


that they were family men (their concern 
for kids showed it) , and that they either 
lived in the San Fernando Valley or com- 
muted, perhaps by air. On his hunch, 
Brasher’s men checked out every airline, 
car-rental agency and cab company cater- 
ing to fly-in patrons. They came up with 
nothing, which added weight to the ser- 
geant’s growing conviction that the 
jumpers were locals and lived somewhere 
in the valley. 

Perhaps Brasher’s trouble was that he 
was looking too close to home. He might 
have done better to nose around Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania. There the Pony 
World Series play-offs were being held, 
and John Jennings’ All-Stars were in it. 

John strode into Washington flashing 
a million-dollar smile, a $2,000 bankroll 
and reservations to the choicest hotel 
suite in town. He was heading up not 
only his team, but a parental contingent 
52 strong. 

The kids lost the first game to Marietta, 
Georgia, won the second from Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, won the third, and 
dropped the final pair to Evansville, In- 
diana, for the runner-up slot. 

Proudly John took his youngsters back 
to California, the kids to be caught up in 
a whirlwind of sandlot hero-worship and 
John in a glare of acclaim stronger than 
any third degree. 

He was “on mike’’—and before the TV 
cameras—at International Airport as soon 
as he arrived, Two days later, on Labor 
Day, it was his runner-up Pony Leaguers 
and the Granada Hills World Champ 
Little Leaguers who had the role of 
honor in the tossing out of the first 
ball at the Dodger-Houston Colts 
doubleheader, and it was John, mike in 
hand, who strode to home plate to in- 
troduce his youngsters as 39,372 cheered. 
On Dodger Stadium’s huge left-field mes- 
sage board they welcomed him home, the 
city’s ablest teen-age coach, its wiliest 
premium snatcher—and its co-champion 
bank robber—in letters two feet high: 
“Welcome—John K. Jennings.” 

Los Angeles’ city council, which bickers 
on most things, agreed unanimously on 
one: an official resolution to be presented 
to that stalwart citizen, John Jennings, 
in behalf of his youthful All- Stars. At a 
rousing community dinner, the chamber 
of commerce of Canoga Park, co-sponsor 
of the local league, presented John its 
Community Service Award, “in recogni- 
tion and grateful appreciation.” ‘The 
Canoga boosters had a right to be grate- 
ful: somehow, the boys hadn't got around 
to robbing a bank there. Woodland Hills 
hadn't been so lucky, but its chamber of 
commerce awarded the team and its ener- 
getic manager a community service cita- 
tion anyway... . 

Flying high, John popped into Jen- 
nings & Rosenbluth’s luxury layout. 
“Come off that cloud, joker,” Paul ranted 
when John asked how things had gone 
in his absence. 

What had gone were most of their bank 
earnings, half the agents they'd been pay- 
ing $200 a week as seat warmers, the sec- 
retary—and their mentor, Beneficial 
Standard Life Insurance. Beneficial, 
Paul told him glumly, was taking a Prae- 
torian: canceling them out. “It was that 
covey of dickeys we scattergunned back 
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in July,” Paul said with a shrug. “They 
died right in the home office’s files—made 
a real stink.” 

At least the boys had solved their most 
perplexing problem: what to do with all 
that money. They'd spent it. Around 

$30,000 had gone on the ponies, not on 
John’ s 13- and 14-year-olds, but on the 2- 
and 3-year-olds. 

Some businessmen might have resorted 
to bankruptcy. John and Paul resorted 
to the Bank of America’s Culver City 
branch just before noon, September 11, 
and tapped their silent partner for an- 
other loan, $11,352—their 11th. 

At police headquarters Sergeant 
Brasher had to admit it: never in Los 
Angeles’ history of crime had a_ pair 
pli yed it so fast, so close or so frequently. 
On October 18 they hit their 12th—Bank 
of America’s Gardena branch. The 
$13,238 they got raised the tally to nearly 
$90,000, not the biggest mark ever scored, 
certainly, but the most consistent. 

In the shaping police jigsaw, the pieces 
were fitting. Only reckless spenders—or 
heavy gamblers—would, with such fre- 
quency, be so obviously hard up for cash, 
Brasher’s bloodhounds began nosing 
around local racetracks and Vegas crap 
tables. 

[f Brasher took any consolation, it was 
also in the obvious: the boys were grow- 
ing careless. What proved ‘that was the 
way jumping Jeff had bought a jalopy 
the month before from a teen-ager. 

Jett had called himself Mr. Moody, 
and he had arrived from nowhere—a 
pudgy man wearing suspiciously dark 
glasses, who had grunted, “Let’s look.” 
Alter a test drive for a scant block he had 
said, “That's enough,” and blurted, “T'll 
give you $150"—although the kid was ask- 
ing only $135. The boy had gasped as 
Mr. Moody, fumbling for money, plucked 
a fistful of tens from his vest, drew a 
bundle of fives from his hip, explored his 
shirt for a $50 note, and all but shook 
cash from his cuffs. 

It was just like on TV, the youngster 
remembered—even the nervous little way 
Mr. Moody snapped, “Who's that?” when 
his mom came to the door. 

If this Jeff and his Mutt couldn't buy 
even a clunker without arousing suspi- 
cion, they must be losing their touch, 
Brasher figured, 

On the other hand, it wasn’t so much 
losing their touch that bothered John; 
it was that they had never really made a 
haul, in the classic tradition of bank rob- 
beries. Such a degree of failure in their 
natural occupation they could not accept. 
So on November 4, toward closing time, 
they headed for number 13—Bank of 
America’s Panorama City branch. “If we 
hit it big this time,” John promised, “we 
quit cold.” 

In hopeful anticipation, Paul brought 
along two money bags, and went into his 
practiced routine as John wayed the gun. 
He jammed both bags full with packets 
of heayy green money, but they might 
have been loaded with feathers the way 
he carried them oyer the counter, jump- 
ing as easily with two as he had with one. 
This time the boys had snatched the jack- 
pot. Just feeling the weight made Paul 
smile. 

He was still smiling as they headed 
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away from the bank in their paid-with- 
cash 1950 jalopy and gunned for the park- 
ing lot a few blocks away where Paul 
had left his white convertible. Right 
there—as they dumped the clunker and 
hurried to switch cars—Paul boo-booed. 
Any guy whose legs had earned more 
than $110,000 in less than nine months 
might have done the same thing. For by 
now, jumping was a habit. And that’s 
what Paul did. He jumped right over the 
lov’s four-loot-high picket fence, a bulg- 
ing money bag under each arm. 

A motorist, parked on the same lot, 
gasped at Paul's aerial high jinks—and 
right off, adding two loaded bags, a rock- 
eting leap, and a lot of newspaper pub- 
licity, he had Paul’s number: the con- 
vertible’s license. The good citizen spun 
his wheels getting to a phone to share 
his suspicions with the cops. 

Back at the office, the boys were hard 
put to find desk space for the jackpot— 

$20,374, their biggest haul ever, “They 

chucked $2,500 in tens into the recep- 
tion-room wastebasket (for storage. not 
disposal) , dumped $400 in small change 
in a drawer and folded $1,000 between 
the yellow pages of a phone book. They'd 
just got down to counting when there was 
a knock on the door. 

“Clients,” John Jennings muttered, as 
though this were hardly the time for 
drop-i in business. But he nodded to Paul 
to open up. 

‘A sea of blue came sweeping in, and 
“Jennings & Rosenbluth, Insurance” was 
out of business—and very, very bankrupt. 

The jumpers outdid themselves con- 
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fessing. The cops, understandably piqued, 
totaled the take—$110,140.70—and after 
subtracting the bank receipts they'd 
picked up in the office, asked what the 
boys had done with the missing $89,766. 
It was all gone, they explained—gone into 
luxury living and speedy spending. 

John and Paul owned up to all 13 
counts of armed bank-robbery, but the 
federal men, to cut the paperwork, said 
seven would be plenty. On December 17, 
1963, Federal District Judge Thurmond 
Clarke declared he was doing about as 
right by them as any judge could, and 
handed them each 10 years in a federal 
penitentiary. John asked to be locked 
up close to home in a cozy pokey re- 
nowned for its ocean view. He got the 
view all right, but it wasn’t within com- 
muting distance: they assigned him to 
McNeil Island, Washington. Paul got 
packed off to the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Lompoc, California. 

Out in the boys’ old stamping and 
jumping grounds, friends, neighbors and 
just casual acquaintances were stunned. 
Even after John Jennings was sentenced, 
you couldn’t find anybody with anything 
but awe for a guy who'd batted 1,000 in 
the ball park but had struck out in life. 

Perhaps it was Paul Rosenbluth’s hand- 
written statement, read to the court, 
which summed up better than either the 
federal prosecutor or their own court- 
appointed attorney the case of the busi- 
nessmen bank robbers. 

“We beg this court,” Paul urged, 
take into consideration that which we 
did not—our families.’” —James Joseph 


EVERY MAN SHOULD HAVE 
A HAREM 


[Continued from page 63] 


King’s palace has television, but it is a 
closed circuit used to spy on the harem. 
There are no commercials, and no time is 
wasted in the working day of the average 
Fawzian laborer (from 18 to 24 and even 
on occasion 25 hours) by this stupefying 
device. 

We have often discussed the subject of 
harems, old Fawz and I. He believes the 
multi-wived household is the answer to 
all of the American male’s preblems with 
the so-called Feminine Mystique and the 
inroads it has made into the masculine 
domain. Since there are some 27 million 
(inmanned women in the United States, 
Fawz believes firmly that harems would 
take up this dangerous slack in the female 
population, put the women back in their 
places and let harmony reign once more. 
It is a theory that deserves serious con- 
sideration. such as a closer perusal of the 
joys of a harem as provided on these pages 
hy the esteemed photographer. 

King Fawz. despite his advanced age, 


has managed to handle top-level diplo- 
mats. businessmen and the like from both 
East and West with equal aplomb. This 
extraordinary lucidity of mind and resili- 
ence of spirit he attributes solely and en- 
tirely to his interest in women, 

“Lf you can deal with one woman,” he 
told me in very pure and ancient Arabic, 
“then ambassadors. spies and the rest are 
child’s play. We begin life dealing with 
one woman. My Swiss nurse was terrified 
of me. and with good reason. At the age 
of 2. I graduated to two women and 
very soon I had them both so exhausted 
by jealousy. rumor, counter-espionage 
and direct assault that I had them eating 
out of my hand. My father. may the 
women of some celestial harem fan his 
spirit, did not wish to rush me or improve 
on nature, so I did not really bexin to 
cope with a multitude of women until [ 
was 8 or 9, rather late by our standards. 

“Father had a unique theory. He he- 
lieved that if there was one unfulfilled or 
frustrated woman in a harem of a hun- 
dred. there will inevitably be the evil 
tongue which speaks of impotence. and 
that such gossip must be ignored since 
attention to it leads to the psychiatrist and 


marriage counselor and all the melan- 
choly trappings of Western civilization. 
Before he passed on to the realms of 
greater sensuality last year, at 112, he 
gave me a piece of invaluable advice. Be 
it a harem of 99 or 101, he implored me 
always to keep the number odd, since it 
keeps the women on their toes. It’s the 
even numbers which revolt. Even in ex- 
treme old age. my father preferred three 
women to four. and he braved all sorts of 
wicked innuendo in the interest of har- 
mony in the palace.” 

Then, coming dangerously close, Fawz 
let some final wisdom seep into my ear on 
a cloud of Coca-Cola laced with aniseed 
and myrrh. 

“Vice exists only where people are 
overdressed. There are no keyholes to a 
tent flap or a harem archway. Stay with 
us and learn how to live without guilt and 
without remorse. you underdeveloped 
gentleman.” 

“I'm terribly sorry.” [ replied nervously. 
“T've got to finish this article about you 
and then see the greatest doctor in New 
York about my ulcer.” 

“What is an ulcer?” he asked. 

—Peter Ustinoy 


LET’S KILL OFF MORE LADIES 
[Continued from page 39] 


there were less than a third as many peo- 
ple. After all, if a pioneer family ate a 
deer a week the kill would be no greater 
than it would today when 52 hunters 
take one apiece. 

More than eating game was respon- 
sible, of course, Animals were hunted the 
year around for market. They were also 
killed wantonly for sport by careless 
hunters. One of the delights of a train 
ride through Kinsas after the Sante Fe 
Railway crossed it in 187) was shooting 
buffalo from the open windows of the 
coaches. 

Then there were hide hunters, first for 
buffalo and when the bullalo were gone, 
for other game. Toward the end of the 
northern herd, the Northern Pacific 
shipped 200,000 buffalo hides in 1882. 
In 1884, it shipped 300! Later, deer were 
hunted unmercifully for buckskins that 
brought from 25 to 75 cents apiece. 

Some game wasn’t even skinned. Thou- 
sands of elk were left where they fell, un- 
touched saye lor the remoyal of their 
two canine teeth. 

Finally—and barely in time—the tide 
turned. Apathy changed to indignation. 
It occurred to sportsmen everywhere that 
the deer, antelope, moose, elk, sheep and 
goats didn't have to follow the buffalo. 
It was the day of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Gifford Pinchot. The word conserva- 
tion took its place in the English lan- 
vuage. Seasons were closed, sanctuaries 
were created, game liws were written and 
enforced. The “buck law,” forbidding 
the shooting of does and fawns, was born. 

Pennsylvania imported more than 
1,000 deer, beginning in 1906, and put 
them on refuges with men to protect 
them. At virtually the same time, in 1907, 
she opened the season on bucks only. 
Two hundred were killed the first year. 
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California had led the way a decade 
earlier and in 1899 a correspondent there 
reported: “Since the present deer law 
went into effect forbidding the killing 
of does and fawns at any time, and pro- 
hibiting the sale of venison, it seems as 
though some portions of the state have 
become veritable deer parks, so plentiful 
have these beautiful animals become.” 
New York passed a buck law in 1912; 
Wisconsin im 1915; Michigan in 1921, 
and Oregon in 1923. 

Aud the game came back. Its rebound 
was starting. In 1906, ‘Theodore Roose- 
yvelt created the Grand Canyon National 
Game Preserve, an area of about a million 
acres, that came to be known as the 
Kaibab. Predators were hunted vigor- 
ously and the mule deer were given com- 
plete protection. By 1924, the herd had 
rocketed from 4,000 to 100,000. This was 
far too many for the food available, and 
that winter they starved by the thousands. 

What the Kaibab needed was hunters, 
a lot of hunters. Vhey should have 
thrown it open to bucks, does and fawns, 
and killed off about 75,000 before they 
ruined their range and starved. And if 
the area was too remote for enough 
hunters to get there, the government 
should have paid their way—paid their 
keep, too, if necessary. 

But public sentiment was red-hot 
against hunting. Cowboys tried to drive 
the deer off the badly depleted range and 
failed. The government predator con- 
trol program ended in 1923 and limited 
hunting was permitted, but the damage 
had already been done. The deer, de- 
graded by shortage of food on their de- 
nuded range, couldn’t reproduce nor- 
mally and continued to die each winter 
until there were some 10,000 left in 1940. 

The same thing happened to the elk 
of Yellowstone. From a remnant in 1894 
when they were given complete protec- 
tion, they increased to 35,000 in the 
northern herd alone by 1914. A few years 


later, 14,000 starved to death during a 
hard winter. 

The deer in the Kaibab and the elk 
ju Yellowstone—not to mention many 
other areas where game was allowed to 
become too numerous—starved because 
they were given foo much protection. 
This is still happening in some areas 
today! In the twenties, the great scarcity 
was sull fresh in everybody's mind, but 
there isn’t much excuse in 1964. 

There was a surge of optimism when 
the tide turned. Ernest Thompson Seton 
predicted in 1925 that we'd have elk with 
us forever. And he observed: ‘There are 
two classes of persons who are interested 
in wildlife—the sportsmen and the senti- 
mentalists. Of course, the creed of the 
former is, on the face of it, ‘to kill,’ and 
of the latter, at any price, anywhere, iny- 
how, all the time, ‘to save.” And yet it is 
a curious fact that it has been the sports- 
men who have originated and made el- 
fective nearly every movement and law 
that has operated to save our big game 
animals from extinction, and greatly to 
increase their numbers, even near settle- 
ments.” 

This division of conservation-minded 
people into two camps, the sportsmen 
and the protectionists, was quite pro- 
nounced, Sportsmen expected to hunt all 
kinds of game when it became plentiful 
enough to do so safely, The protection- 
ists, however, wanted a closed season on 
everything from now on. They didn’t 
like to hunt and they didn’t want any- 
body else to hunt, either. Their most 
vociferous spokesman was William T. 
Hornaday, the naturalist. 

These boys were scared back in the 
nineties and they never got over it. May- 
be they didn’t want to. Maybe they were 
another facet of that strange segment ol 
our population that derives its greatest 
pleasure from denying other people 
theirs. At any rate, they were the doom 
criers. And as late as 1935, Hornaday was 
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still at it. Now he could no longer pre- 
tend that antelope and elk were headed 
for extinction. Instead, he turned his 
attention to upland birds. “At this time 
fully 20 curses are bearing down hard 
upon our stock of native game birds, and 
destroying them. It is impossible even to 
list them here; but their combined influ- 
ence seems very likely to destroy the 
sport of ‘free hunting’ in the United 
States by 1940." (Hornaday’s American 
Natural History) 

It was the sportsmen who won the fight 
to give the game protection, who set 
aside refuges, and who paid for law en- 
forcement—all of their own volition. The 
protectionists never advocated anything 
but to stop hunting. Yet they exerted an 
influence far beyond their numbers. They 
were largely responsible for the ultra- 
conservative attitude that reacted to the 
disadvantage of the game for the next 40 
years—right up to now, in fact. 

Even by 1920, game had made spec- 
tacular increases in many areas besides 
Yellowstone and the Kaibab. Pennsyl- 
vania killed 2,913 bucks that year; New 
York, 5,061; Michigan, 18,000; and Wis- 
consin, 26,000. 

The one thing, more than any other, 
that brought the deer back was the buck 
law. It was great. You could enjoy hunt- 
ing bucks in the fall and by the following 
October there would be more deer than 
ever. You could have your cake and eat 
it, too. 

Finally, with the buck law as solid as 
motherhood, with Hornaday and his ilk 
still harping away, and with everybody 
inclined to be ultra-conservative anyway, 
a disquieting realization began to rear 
its ugly head. There were too many deer 
—not only in the Kaibab and other far- 
away places but in states such as New 
York, Pennsylvania and Michigan. A few 
brave administrators suggested maybe we 
ought to shoot some does. 

The howls this raised still echo in the 
hills. America, in a scant 30 years, had 
passed from an era of reckless destruction 
to one of loving care. The protectionists 
had done their bit; a lot of people didn't 
want anybody to kill anything. The hunt- 
ers themselves were about as bad. They 
were sold, but good, on the buck law— 
and some of them still are, after 40 years! 

Meanwhile, something else was hap- 
pening. Thousands of square miles of 
hardwood forests had been logged over 
by 1900. Farther north, more thousands 
of pine had been logged or burned. The 
job was finished about the time the deer 
hit bottom. Then, as the game began to 
increase, it found an unlimited food sup- 
ply in the brush that quickly moved into 
the cut-over and burned-over areas. 

With good protection and an abun- 
dance of food, the deer population shot 
up. It kept shooting up. Eventually, there 
was a lot more game, but not nearly so 
much food. The young second growth 
had become pole-state timber. The dec 
could no longer reach the succulent twigs 
and new branches on which they de- 
pended. 

Coming pretty much at the same time 
in many places, the combination of peak 
deer populations and less food made the 
situation critical. There was only one 
answer—kill more deer. Kill does! 
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The thought was horrifying. Sports- 
men, nature lovers and the general public 
were aware of only one factor affecting 
game numbers—the gun. It was impos: 
sible to convince them that there could 
ever be too many deer. 

More and more game administrators 
began to advocate hunting does as con- 
ditions got worse in one state after an- 
other. They showed movies of starving 
deer at sportsmen’s meetings. They wrote 
articles. They took people to the winter 
woods, to eaten-out deer yards and over- 
browsed winter range, and showed them 
deer dying of malnutrition. 

But the public was adamant. If the 
deer were hungry, feed them. But don't 
shoot the mothers! A lot of states tried 
feeding deer during the lean days of 
winter. It was expensive and difficult and 
strangely enough, just about as many ani- 
mals died where they were fed as where 
they weren't. 

Pennsylvania tried live-trapping deer 
and moving them away from the crop- 
damage areas. It didn't work. Authorities 
spent $120,000 of fencing to keep the 
deer out of farms in the most critical 
spots. That didn’t work, either. Forest 
reproduction failed because the over- 
abundant, starving deer ate all the seed- 
lings. Grouse and small-game hunting 
went to pot because the deer were eat- 
ing the cover. Thousands of deer starved. 

Again and again the Keystone State 
tried modest doe hunts, but the reaction 
was always violent, The commission lost 
track of the unprintable letters it re- 
ceived, Sportsmen got court injunctions 
to prevent the shooting of does. But the 
commission persisted, despite the oppo- 
sition, In 1928, 27,000 does were killed. 
Critics claimed Pennsylvania's deer were 
“shot out,” but hunters got 23,000 bucks 
in 1929. An any-deer hunt in 1931 yielded 
25,000 bucks and 70,000 antlerless deer. 


Reaction to this was so heated that the 
Legislature got into the act by passing a 
law that gave the counties veto power 
over antlerless seasons. Even so, increas- 
ingly wise hunters in 1940 killed 14,000 
bucks and 145,000 does and fawns. 

Despite the local option law, which 
was finally repealed in 1951, hunters 
averaged about 35,000 bucks a year from 
1940 through 1962 and the take of antler- 
less deer ranged up to 84,000 in a season. 
The figures for 1963 were 48,000 bucks 
and 36,000 does and fawns. This wasn’t 
so bad for a herd supposed to have been 
wiped out in 1928. The kill in 1907, re- 
member, was 200 deer! But a lot of 
hunters—bless their silly hearts—still 
aren't convinced. 

The story was pretty much the same 
in Wisconsin and Michigan which, with 
Pennsylvania, form the big three among 
deer states. Each had a herd of more 
than a million. It was an endless battle— 
with the game men, finally backed by 
more than 40 years of accumulated evi- 
dence, ranged against the protectionists, 
the general public and many hunters. 

Meanwhile, a handful of states never 
did protect the ladies. Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, and New Hampshire 
shot deer of both sexes and all ages from 
the beginning. Idaho tried a buck law 
for two years. Even here, as in the other 
buck-law states, however, the tendency 
by game administrators and sportsmen 
alike was to be ultra-conservative. Every- 
body wanted too many deer, with the 
result that thousands st: arved to death 
and critical winter ranges were irrepar- 
ably damaged. But these states had one 
real advantage: When it became obvious 
that there were too many deer the public 
didn’t have to be sold on shooting does, 
They had always shot does. 

Not all states are so fortunate. The 
battle of the bucks still rages. Where the 
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they shot their deer herds, the more deer 
they had to shoot! When deer numbers 
are held down in keeping with their food 
supply, most does have twin fawns and 
some have three, There are more trophy 
bucks, All deer are bigger. On over- 
browsed range, less than half the does 
have twins and mortality is high among 
those that are born. 

Ten years ago, Durward L. Allen, a 
respected biologist and writer in the field 
of game management, estimated that 
American hunters were taking less than 
half the deer they should. And, as he 
pointed out in Our Wildlife Legacy, the 
surplus doesn't continue to build up to 
ever-greater herds. Most of these wasted 
deer die of starvation and disease. 

The truth of this statement has now 
been proved by the steadily rising deer 
harvest. In 1946, American hunters took 
home 800,000 deer; in 1961, nearly 2 mil- 
lion. In Idaho, a typical example, the 
upward trend has continued as long as 
records have been kept. Hunters bagged 
2,000 deer in 1920; 8,000 in 1930; 10,000 
in 1940; 23,000 in 1950; 75,000 in 1960. 
There has been some variation from 
season to season, possibly due to weather, 
but the kill has held above 60,000 per 
year since 1955. Idaho's deer harvest, in- 
cidentally, is still too light in some areas. 

Despite this kind of evidence, the battle 
frequently flares up anew—and in the 
most surprising ways. In California, the 
Fish and Game Commission can't set 
1964 deer-hunting regulations in the dis- 
trict of Assemblywoman Pauline Davis. 
She got a bill through the 1963 session 
of the Legislature taking this task out of 
the hands of the game men and embody- 
ing her own ideas! 

The trouble with deer is people. That 
obvious statement isn’t original. Thomas 
L. Kimball, one of the outstanding pro- 
fessionals in the field of game manage- 
ment and executive director of the 

Yational Wildlife Federation, made it 
recently. “The real problems in deer 
management,” he added, “revolve more 
around management of people than they 
do around deer themselves. 

“Where surplus deer populations exist, 
the removal of females is essential and 
mandatory to the continual well being 
of the herd. In short, the regular, con- 
trolled harvest of does as well as bucks 
will produce better hunting for all— 
bigger racks for the trophy hunter, and 
heavier, healthier animals for a longer 
period of time for the continuing benefit 
of all hunters, regardless of their prefer- 
ences. 

One of the arguments against killing 
does is the claim that it leads to the acci- 
dental shooting of more hunters. When a 
man has to look for horns, according to 
the proponents of this view, he is less 
likely to bag a fellow nimrod. The facts 
don’t back this up. 

The National Rifle Association has 
collected data on hunter casualties (gun 
accidents in which someone was either 
injured or killed) since 1951. Most states 
and several provinces co-operate by pro- 
viding detailed information on each case. 
Its 1963 Uniform Hunter Casualty Re- 
port, covering 10 years, reveals that more 
than half of all hunting casualties, 53 
percent, occurred when the shooter didn’t 
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intend to discharge his firearm at all— 
he fell, the trigger caught on brush, he 
was removing the gun from car or boat, 
and similar accidents. A third of all in- 
juries and fatalities were self-inflicted, 

Two percent of them happened hunt- 
ing big game other than deer; seyen per- 
cent while hunting waterfowl. Deer 
hunters made up 24 percent of the casual- 
ties, upland bird hunters 27 percent, and 
small game hunters 40 percent. In only 
I] percent of all casualties was the vie- 
tim mistaken for game. 

These were hunting casualties only. 
About 2,000 persons lose their lives in 
accidents involving firearms each year, 
but 55 percent occur in the home. Obvi- 
ously, there is very little chance of seeing 
a deer in the kitchen. 

Even to this day, however, a lot of 
people aren’t convinced. In Oregon and 
California, hysterical opposition to shoot- 
ing does flared up during the last sessions 
of the respective Legislatures. In both 
states, unreasoning citizens nearly suc- 
ceeded in stripping their Game Com- 
missions of authority to regulate the deer 
harvest. 

They did succeed partially in Cali- 
fornia. Aside from Pauline Davis's little 
coup in her own district, the best the 


commission could come up with for 1964 
to control excess deer anywhere in the 
state was a two-buck limit. This won't 
do it. 

scing somewhat of a cynic, I can’t help 
suspecting that more is involved in many 
of these cases than the honest concern 
of sportsmen over the welfare of the 
game. Hunters, despite their out-dated 
chivalry, aren’t really so damn dumb. 

The protectionists are still among us. 
They join hands eagerly with Bambi- 
oriented naturalists and the perennial 
crop of nuts who seek to take guns away 
from law-abiding citizens. This gang is 
always behind any move to deprive 
American sportsmen of their privilege to 
hunt, They won a victory by taking the 
mourning dove off the list of legal game 
in several states, despite the fact that 
doves are abundant and in no danger 
from over-shooting. They never miss a 
trick, and I suspect them here. 

Obviously, if our game men did suc- 
ceed in wiping out our deer herds, an 
objective of which they are often accused, 
they would put themselves out of a job 
at the same time. I can't believe sports- 
men, by and large, are stupid enough to 
believe anybody would try to do that. 

—Ted Trueblood 
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PROFESSION: COWBOY 
OBSESSION: DANGER 


[Continued from page 57] 


Milt, now 83, still goes to rodeos and 
welcomes the youngsters with “the hand 
that shook the hand of Wyatt Earp.” 


asked, this idea apparently sinking into 
his thick skull for the first time. “You'll 
just follow me.” He hobbled out into the 
yard and opened the door of an old panel 
truck body that was lying there with the 
wheels gone. Newspapers, scrapbooks, 
magazines and books cascaded out on the 
ground. “It's here somewhere,” he said, 
pawing through the litter. After about 
an hour he came up with an old musty 
scrapbook with a magazine article pasted 
in it from the November 29, 1919, Satur- 
day Evening Post. “Ride 'Im Cowboy,” 
by Courtney Ryley Cooper, told how Milt 
Hinkle dogged a steer in Cheyenne when 
he had to be helped on the horse because 
he had a busted hip, and then was mad 
because he didn’t break the world’s 
record. 

For once | didn’t have anything to say. 
Betore 1 could recover my wits, he was 
asking me to loan him a 10-spot. “Need 
money to get to the rodeo?" I asked sym- 
pathetically. 

“No, I got enough to get to the rodeo," 
he assured me. “But I got to leave some 
eroceries with a lady. Her husband took 
off, and I'm kind of taking care of her.” 

I eyed him with new respect and 
fainter disbelief. After some considera- 
tion, I decided he was worth an invest- 
ment of S10 and gave it to him. He as- 
sured me that he only had to go about 800 
miles, climbed in a battered old car I 
would have been scared to risk driving to 
town, and chugged off. 

He had told me when to expect him 
back and I was there when the beat-up 
old car struggled painfully into the drive 
and coughed to a weary halt, “Did you 
win the dogging?” I asked pleasantly. 

“You must be out of your mind,” he 
laughed at me. “I’m too old for dogging. 
The rodeo committee pays me to sit 
around in drug stores and shopping cen- 
ters, and shake hands with the little 
kiddies. Then I say “Do you know what 


you just did, honey? You shook the hand 
that shook the hand of Buffalo Bill, Bat 
Masterson, Wyatt Earp—" 

“Oh come off it,” 1 broke in. “When 
did you meet Wyatt Earp?” 

“LT went to Australia with a rodeo, got 
busted, and worked my way back on a 
ship. Got into San Francisco broke, 
phoned Wyatt Earp, and told him who | 
was. He asked me to come to supper and 
gave me a 20-dollar gold piece.” 

Two cars droye up and an old Negro 
man and a horse trader | knew with a 
cockeye, got out. “Glad to see you boys,” 
Milt told them, and gave each one a 10- 
dollar bill. 

Milt pulled out another 10-spot and 
passed it to me, “IT always make my loans 
good so I can get it the next time. Where 
did you say you lived?” 

“['m kind of hard to reach,” I said in 
a hurry. Then we got on with the inter- 
view. Here’s his story, for what it's worth. 

Milt was born on the XIT Ranch in 
Texas in 1881. His dad, George Hinkle, 
had been a Dodge City bartender who de- 
feated Bat Masterson in a sheriff's elec- 
tion. “Son,” said bartender Hinkle, in 
one of his few outbursts of paternalism, 
“whisky’s for selling, not drinking.” 

His parents split up and his mother 
took him to Ft, Smith, Arkansas. An old 
bachelor rancher brought a herd of horses 
to the stock yards and took a liking to 
the ragged little boy he found there. 
Milt's mother let the rancher take Milt 
to Grapevine, Texas, to live, “Uncle” 
Dan Bull taught Milt the fine points of 
such arts as brand blotting and slick 
earing. 

Milt struck off on his own when he was 
9, and got a job wrangling horses for rhe 
XIT. When he was 15 he was promoced 
to the rough string, a group of horses 
with a grudge against all mankind. The 
rough string rider got extra pay, because 
most of the riders hated and feared the 
rough string and wouldn't ride them. 

Milt loved them. ‘““UVhey was the best 
horses. They could go farther in one day 
and they could smell a rattlesnake or a 
badger hole.” The mere fact that every 
last one of them wanted to put a hoof in 
Milt's belly didn't bother him at all. He 
liked it that way. 

He heard there was going to be a rodeo, 
or “cowboy tournament” as it was then 
known, in Silver City, New Mexico, Milt 
saddled up and rode 400 miles to get 
there. The first thing he explored, upon 
arrival, was the red-light district, and by 
show time he knew all the girls by their 
first names. Milt spotted about 15 of the 
red-light girls clustered together like 
bright little butterflies. He whooped and 
hollered and waved to them as he rode. 

Then he got the shock of his life. All 
up and down the row of buckboards and 
buggies, where the respectable people 
were watching, people shouted and waved 
and quirts popped on leather chaps in 
supreme acclamation, Milt was so. star- 
tled he almost fell off the brone, trying 
to watch the crowd and ride at the same 
time. Right then and there Milt began 
the love affair of his life. For the first 
time that he could remember, he felt 
wanted. He read into their eager faces 
and approving shouts all of the warmth 
and love that he had never had, and for 
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the rest of his life he would be returning 
that love with interest. 

Milt won first in the bronc riding, but 
it wasn’t the money, it was the applause 
that made him hit the road. For a few 
years he traveled with Buffalo Bill Cody’s 
Wild West Show. After the train wreck 
in 1901, when most of the show’s horses 
were killed, Hinkle went back to work 
on the XIT. 

But after the excitement of the road, 
ranch life was not for him. He heard 
about Bill Pickett, a Negro cowboy who 
was leaping from a horse to the horns 
of a running steer and wrestling it to the 
ground. This event, called bulldogging, 
or just plain dogging, is a standard rodeo 
event today, but then it was a rumor. 

Milt was riding herd when a steer 
made a break for it and Milt decided it 
was time that he learned to dog. He 
didn't have the faintest idea how it was 
done, but that didn’t stop him. He gal- 
loped alongside the steer and jumped 
off on him, knocking the steer off its feet. 
He and the steer rolled over and over in 
a ball. When they got to their feet, they 
were both pretty shaken, The foreman 
watched in open-mouthed fascination. 
He didn't know whether to admire Milt’s 
guts or deplore his brainlessness. 

Evidently not even Milt was satisfied 
with this impromptu performance, be- 
cause he got a job with the 101 Ranch 
Show where Bill Pickett was working and 
got Pickett to show him how. Milt made 
a specialty of this in later years, dogging 
from automobiles, motorcycles and other 
weird inventions instead of the conven- 
tional horse. 

Well, the tales got wilder and wilder 
then he leaned back and looked at the 
ceiling and 1 could tell he was getting 
ready for another big one. 

“You'll never believe it.” 

“Probably not,” I agreed. 

“But back in 1908 when I went to 
South America with Clay McGonigal’s 
show, | got to be real good friends with 
Butch Cassidy. He was hiding out from 
the States and used to set around the 
horse pens and swap yarns with us. 

“You know, we was owing on the feed 
bill and they padlocked the pens and 
set policemen to guarding them. Butch 
Cassidy, he just strapped on his guns, and 
said ‘Come on, boys!’ We rode down 
there and when the policemen saw who 
was coming, they just opened the gates 
and bowed real polite and helped us 
drive the horses off.” 

Well, that’s enough. You get the whole 
improbable picture. It reached its climax 
when he showed me a picture of him sit- 
ting on the head of an elephant. 

“That’s Old Ned. I worked him when 
I was with the M. L. Clark Circus, after 
I got back from the first South American 
trip. He killed a couple of people, 
knocked them down and stuck his tusks 
in them. Tore Obie St. Clair’s arm off. 
And he killed a Frenchman, an elephant 
trainer. ee have been a very good 
one, though, or he’d never let the ele- 
phant kill fhe That elephant liked me, 
though. 

“The Al G, Barnes Circus bought him, 
and he got so mean they couldn't handle 
him. They sidelined him and hobbled 
him and tied his tusks down to his feet, 
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“Payment? When may your law firm expect payment? 
Brother, this is the moment I’ve been waiting for!” 


and featured him as the biggest elephant 
in the world—" 

I didn’t really believe any of it but, 
just on a wild chance, 1 stopped by the 
Circus Hall OF Fame in Sarasota, Florida, 
“Did you ever hear of a killer elephant, 
named Ned, that was kept bound in 
chains?” | asked. 

“Tusko was originally named Ned 
when with the M, L. Clark Circus, before 
Al G. Barnes bought him," they told me. 
They had pictures of Tusko, chains drip- 
ping from him like confetti. Tusko had 
been the largest living elephant in Amer- 
ica, surpassed only by the dead Jumbo. 
His tusks were magnificent, but his dis- 
position was homicidal. 

Once he had gotten loose and knocked 
over automobiles and houses, knocked 
down a telegraph pole, waded through 
live wires and knocked over the elephants 
sent to subdue him. But his eventual 
downfall was drink. Prohibitionists may 
be glad to know that liquor is bad for 
elephants. Or they may be sorry to learn 
that for once liquor did some good in the 
world. Tusko came across a moonshine 
still and drank himself into a happy 
stupor, in which condition he was over- 
powered and chained. 

Old Ned, or ‘Tusko, had really existed, 
but I still had to prove Milt's connection 
with him, I wrote to the son of M. L. 
Clark, and got back a glowing letter con- 
firming Milt’s claims and the photograph, 

All right, Milt had won a round. Hum- 
bled, I went back to Kissimmee where 
Milt lives these days to continue the in- 
Lerview. 

“Years alter that, in 1927 in Shreve- 


port, Louisiana, they had that poor bull 
standing on a big stout platform, head 
tied down. I walked into the tent and 
hollered, ‘Hello there, Ned, where's 
Mose?” Mose was a camel, ‘Where's 
Mena?” That was an old cow elephant. I 
walked up to that platform and looked at 
that poor elephant sitting up there.” 

Tusko's flanks were caked with dirt. 
Cross-chained and bolted down, running 
sores festered under the chains. His eyes 
stared at the ground in mad horror. But 
to Milt, it wasn’t a mad killer chained 
there. It was a friend in trouble. 

“Nobody was in the menagerie. I got 
down on my knees and took off the chains. 
I said ‘Come on, Ned’ The river was right 
there, and I knew he hadn't had a bath 
in a long time. He followed me out of the 
tent and down to the river. He went in 
and throwed water on his back. I stood 
on the bank. Then he come out and 
started playing with me, loving me." 
Milt's heart ached, but he lead the ele- 
phant back and once more fastened the 
chains that were Tusko'’s doom. 

As the last link clinked into place, the 
keepers exploded into the tent, scream- 
ing that Milt had endangered the whole 
town of Shreveport. Milt fled. “They 
were worse than the elephant,” Milt said. 

I woke up from the spell and shook 
myself. Funny, I had almost believed him 
there, for a minute. But no, it couldn't 
be. 

I did some more checking. Yes, the Al 
G. Barnes Circus had played Shreveport 
in 1927, Tusko’s trainers were dead, but 
Lee Clark confirmed that he had heard 
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of the unchaining of Tusko. I had to 
believe it. 

Around 1919 Milt was in a bar in Ne- 
braska. He was about 38 at the time. A 
stranger came in and introduced himself 
as Harry Hart, balloonist. The bartender 
had to explain that he didn’t give drinks 
on credit. 

“In that case,” said Harry, “do you 
know anyone who wants to buy a bal- 
loon?” 

Milt promptly emptied his pockets. 
“How much?” he asked. 

“How much you got?” 

“Three hundred dollars.” 

“Sold!” yelled Hart. “You made a good 
buy, that time. You'll clean up. You can 
hire out for exhibition flights and get 
rich in no time at all.” 

The balloon was a battered Montgol- 
fier, or hot air balloon, open on the bot- 
tom end. A fire grate in the gondola was 
supposed to supply hot air, but some- 
where in its long career the fire grate had 
vanished, Now the fire was built on the 
ground and left there. When the air 
cooled, the balloon had the discouraging 
habit of collapsing in a dismal heap. Hart 
had solved this problem by pulling a 
cord to collapse the balloon and then 
parachuting down, but perhaps his real 
solution was to sell the balloon to Hinkle. 

A lot of people gathered for Milt's first 
flight. As the balloon left the ground, 
Milt leaned over the side and shouted 
“Come to the rodeo!” A cheer went up 
for the brave cowboy. ‘Then Milt was 
above them, floating through the sky. 

In a trance he watched the scenery 
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drift by. Just then he noticed something 
dipping down out of the sky to one side 
of the gondola, and one quick shocked 
look told him it was the bottom of the 
wind-blown balloon. The time had come, 
he thought desperately, and pulled the 
cord. ‘The gondola lurched out from 
under him. The beautiful scenery was 
hurtling toward him, Then the para- 
chute jerked him to a stop, and once 
more he began enjoying the view. 

Milt liked the ride up, and even got 
used to the sudden plunges, but the bal- 
loon was always blowing and tearing on 
fences and trees. He got so sick of patch- 
ing and sewing that he swapped the bal- 
loon for a couple of horses. One was crazy 
and the other was moon-blind, but Milt 
figured he got the best of the deal any- 
how. 

I studied Milt. ‘“There’s one thing 
that's got me puzzled. You're always suc- 
cessful. Didn't you have any failures, or 
don't you remember them?” 

Milt wrinkled his forehead thought- 
fully. “I wasn't very good as a lion tamer.” 

Oh oh, I thought. Here it comes again. 

“1 was touring with Charlie Tompkin’s 
Wild West and Al F. Wheeler's Circus 
through the New England states in 1914,” 
he began. An old blind lion, a respect- 
able beast that had passed the roaring 
defiant stage and just wanted to get along 
in the world, was used in “the wild fire 
act.” The cage would be pulled into the 
ring and the lion would pace his familiar 
cage in a seeming frenzy. The audience 
couldn't guess he was blind as a cave fish. 

The lion tamer, a Negro named Cap- 
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tain Fuzzy, would enter with a chair and 
whip and the lion would stop and slap 
at him on cue. Then the lion would pace 
through a hoop of fire set in his path. 
Captain Fuzzy would exit to great fan- 
fare, and the lion would be wheeled out 
to rest from his theatrical labors. 

Then Captain Fuzzy got sick. Milt 
didn’t know anything about lions, and 
nothing about this particular lion, but he 
couldn’t wait to get in a cage with it, 
taking Captain Fuzzy’s place. This would 
be another thrill, another shot of the 
heady stuff that made life worth living. 
Nobody thought to tell him the lion was 
blind. 

Milt entered the cage, whip and chair 
in hand, and stood squarely in the path 
of the savage beast, intent on letting him 
know who was boss. The lion ran into 
him full-tilt, knocking Milt down and 
sending the whip and chair flying. It 
scared the wits out of both of them. The 
lion cringed over Milt, afraid to move 
for fear he would run into Milt again. 
He must have thought he was saddled 
with a mighty clumsy lion tamer. 

Milt didn't know this. He just knew 
that there was a mighty big lion standing 
over him. He inched out from under the 
lion, expecting at any moment to have 
his head bitten off. He bolted outside the 
cage door and stood shaking. 

Charley Tompkins was doubled up 
laughing. When Charley could speak, he 
told Milt the lion was blind. “But go 
ahead and take a bow, the audience loves 
it!” 

Milt looked at the crowd and they were 
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going wild, stamping their feet, yelling, 
pounding their hands together. 
once Milt didn’t particul: uly enjoy the 
applause. He felt the lon ‘deserved it 
more than he did. To the relief of every- 
one, including the lion, Captain Fuzzy 
had recovered by the next performance. 

“If they'd of just told me the lion was 
blind,” said Milt, “I'd of had enough 
sense to stay out of his way! 

“And to think, not long before that, 
I'd been in a command performance be- 
fore the King Of England! He was kind 
of dumb, though. Asked to see the whole 
101 Ranch Show, instead of just part of it. 
L told Zack Miller, ‘Don't get mad, the 
king just don’t know no better,’ ” 

I gaved in awe at the man with brass 
enough to apologize for a king's manners. 
But if there was one thing Milt had, 
was brass. He had also told Henry Ford 
that he was driving a Ford car because 
he couldn’t pay for anything else; tried 
to box Jack Johnson and was surprised 
when he busted his hand on Johnson's 
head; and hunted down Huey Long in a 
hotel room, found him in shorts and 
talked him into being guest of honor to 
help the gate receipts at a rodeo. 

Milt got that far-away look in his eyes 
and I braced myself. “Did | ever tell you,’ 
he said dreamily, “about the time in 1915 
I robbed a train? Henry Grammer and 
| was riding horseback alongside the rail- 
road, headed for the 101 Ranch near 
White Eagle, Oklahoma. The train was 
going slow up a grade, Henry says, ‘Let's 
rob it.’ 

“Tsay, “What's holding you?’ Henry 
stepped off on the engine. | kept a gun 
on the fireman and engineer, while he 
went through the coaches. We never 
bothered wearing masks. All the passen- 
gers knew us and said hello. We hid the 
loot in a hollow log with some leaves over 
it. That night a big rain came and washed 
the log into the river. We never did find 
it. We told everybody about it and 
laughed.” 

“Did the cops get you?” 
cinated in spite of myself. 

“The iw was scared to do anything. 
We'd of worked them over, Henry was it 


asked, fas- 


mighty mean man, but a good one. ‘They 
called him King of the Osage Nation. 


Years after that the bootleggers killed 
him. One Eyed Tom and him had a fuss. 
When they found him he had $10,000 in 
cash and diamonds. Car turned over in a 
ditch, throat cut, and shot. He'd been 
running stills in the pasture. A great man, 
Henry Grammer was.” 

I brought myself back from contem- 
plation of Milt's idea of a great man. 
“Stolen anything else?” [ asked. 

Milt shrugged. “Cows, of course. A 
horse or two. I had to go by the name of 
Kurt Reynolds for awhile, because they 
thought I robbed the post office in Mule- 


shoe, Texas, But 1 wouldn't rob a post 
office,” Milt protested righteously. “L got 


the blame, but a friend of mine did it. 
He didn’t get much, just a few stamps.” 

Iwas puzzled, Why would Milt admit, 
even brag, about everything else, and 
throw up ‘his hands in horror at this piur- 
ticular crime? A few days later I learned 
there is no statute of limitations on post 
office robbery. 

The next time I came by, Milt had just 


But for 


picked up his mail and was toying with 
a scented letter in a delicate feminine 
hand. “She wants to marry me,’" Milt 
complained, | looked at the paunchy and 
battered old man before me, and mused 
that the whims of women are passing 
strange. “But [I've had enough of that 
marrying business.” 

Milt had been married six times. The 
first was a shotgun marriage in Texas. 
After that was a senorita from South 
America. Next was Catherine Owens, a 
show girl who dove 110 feet into an eight 
foot tank of water. Milt's rival couldn't 
be any ordinary cowboy, of course, It 
was Tom Mix. “He popped me behind 
the ear with his pistol and | pulled him 
off his horse. We had a bad fight. I guess 
1 whipped him, all right. He went up 
stairs and hit his wife.” 

Next was Mildred Douglas, a cham- 
pion lady brone rider. All was roses [or 
seven years, then, “Tom Mix dropped 
her in the ‘Chase For Vhe Bride’ act. 
Broke her leg. He sent her to his private 
car to recover, and she never come bitck." 
He gazed into the past. “She's the only 
one | ever loved. I should be with hei 
now.” 

“Is she still alive?" 

He came back to his surroundings with 


a start. “Oh yes. She writes me, too.” He 
showed me her picture, a petite grivy- 
haired lady with a remarkably trim 


figure, holding a poodle. 

Milt married Alice Sisty in the arena. 
She was a girl that rode two horses stand- 
ing up with one foot on each horse and 
jumped them over a car. She also rode 
bucking horses and destroyed a quart 
of liquor a day. 

Last was Marie Walker. “She didu’t do 
nothing dangerous except look pretty.” 
With her he had two children before she 
left. 

The women were only a challenge to 
him, like the brones he rode and the steers 
he dogged, only not so much of a chal- 
lenge because they came easier. “The 
real thrill is outdoing the other min. 
It's in maybe getting killed and then 
beating what tried to kill you. Risking 
your neck is the greatest feeling in the 
world. I'd get chills, goose pimples all 
over me, my spine tingled. It’s like drink- 
ing whisky. You can get high as a kite on 
danger. 

“The drunkest 1 ever got on danger 
was at the George Washington's Birthday 
Celebration held in 1931 to dedicate i 
new airport at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, 
across the border from: Laredo, Texas." 

1 sat back with relief to listen. Here. 
at last, | was on solid ground. This was 
the tale, now a legend among rodeo 
riders, that had brought me here in the 
first place. I had read the newspaper ac- 
counts of the eyent. I had talked to men 
who were eye witnesses. What happened 
that day was on record. If Milt told the 
truth now, the rest was probably truth. 
The way Milt told this story would brand 
him for all time as either the wildest man 
to come out of rodeo, or the biggest liar. 
I waited for the verdict. 

The show was a hodgepodge of rodeo 
and aerial events. Buck Hoover, a wing- 
walker, was advertised to bulldog a steer 
from an airplane. When the time came 
Hooyer mumbled, “That must be some- 
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body else called Hoover, because it sure 
ain’t me.” 

“They was going to put all of us in jail 
if somebody didn’t try to do it,” Milt told 
me. The cowboys looked expectantly at 
Milt, the obvious answer. But even Milt 
was daunted. There could be no match- 
ing of speeds, such as with a horse. ‘The 
airplane, a sister ship of the Spirit Of 
St. Louis, had to do better than 65 miles 
an hour just to stay in the air. The steer 
would be plodding along at maybe 15 or 
20 miles an hour. 

Milt was just about to say no when he 
glanced at the crowd. Not a soul had left. 
They were restless and impatient, but 
they were glued to their seats. Milt stared 
at the expectant faces. “All right, (1 do 
it,” he said as though hypnotized. 

He got in the plane and they took 
olf. Far below, galloping across the 
ground, he could see the huge white bull. 
At the last moment a bull had been sub- 
stituted for a steer, as being better able 
to stand the shock of a man dropping on 
him out of the sky. 

The plane banked and swooped down, 
skimming along about 50 feet above the 


animal. “You'll have to get closer than 
that,” Milt told the pilot. “And the 


wheel's in the way. Let’s land and get 
set up different.” 

On the ground they fastened a board 
to the landing gear with ropes and Milt 
clung to this precarious platlorm while 
they took off. His feet caught in the 
ground drag. His boots were busted up 
and his toes worn to bloody nubs. Milt 
clung to his swaying perch while the 
plane climbed and banked. Once again 
the pilot doye at the bull, but was 35 
feet to one side. 

While the plane circled back up into 
the air Milt climbed up the landing gear 
into the plane. The wind tore at him and 
his feet dripped blood. The pilot looked 
at him belligerently. “What are you do- 
ing here?” 

“You never got close enough for me to 
jump. You've got to get right on top of 
him.” 

“How am I supposed to know?” snarled 
the pilot. 

Milt looked longingly at the United 
States on the other side of the river. He 
nudged the pilot. “Best thing for you 
and me to do is to cross that Rio Grande.” 

The pilot sneered and shook his head. 
Milt thought about whipping the pilot, 
but then in an unprecedented streak of 
caution, decided that he couldn't fly the 
plane. “All right, damn it, then we'd 
better land again and figure something 
out,” 

This time the crowd threw things. Pop 
bottles landed at Milt’s feet and bounced 
off his head while he fixed a rope on one 
of the wheels so that it would keep the 
wheel from turning when pulled tight. 
A pull on the other end would free the 
wheel when it was time to land. The 
plane taxied through the pop bottles and 
took off, 

“Line up the wheel with the bull,” 
Milt told the pilot, “and get down as 
low as you can.” Then he pulled the rope 
tight and climbed down on top of the 
wheel. Now there was nothing between 
him and the bull but space. For the first 
time he felt that he had a chance. A feel- 
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ing of exaltation gripped him and every 
nerve came alive. He was aware of the 
wind whistling past his ears, of the sun 
on his hand. Below him Jim Lynch and 
Ira Woods were hazing the big white 
bull into the wind ahead of the plane. 
Milt saw that the pilot was still too high, 
but he knew inside of himself that it 
didn’t matter, he would jump anyway. 
He could no more have kept from leap- 
ing on that bull than he could have 
stopped the blood from pounding in his 
veins, 

He felt in his bones that he would 
know the split second when he must leave 
the wheel. Then the second was there. 
He was still 10 feet above the bull and 50 
feet behind him, but the moment of con- 
tact had come. Milt leaped. 

He flew forward like a cannon ball, 


hit the bull with his shoulder and 
knocked him flat. The steer’s neck was 
broken. At the same time Milt's leg 


struck the ground and jammed his hip 
up inte his body. 

The pilot, watching Milt, banked the 
plane into the ground. Milt saw the crash 
from where he | lay beside the dead steer, 
and cheered inwardly. “I hope he busts 
his neck,” he gloated. He was disap- 
pointed a few seconds later when the 
pilot climbed out and walked away. 

The crowd went wild. Milt hadn't 
dogged the bull, exactly, but it was down, 
and as far as the crowd was concerned, 
the results were perfectly satisfactory. 
They swarmed over the field hollering 

“muy bueno, gringo!” and “viva Heen- 
kle!” They lifted him up and carried 
him around on their shoulders. 

“Ouch! Let me down, my hip hurts!” 
Hilt moaned. For the first time in his 
life, Milt winced from the enthusiasm 
of a crowd. 

His friends finally rescued him and got 
him to a hospital. “While ‘ was in the 
hospital,” Hinkle finished, “A guy named 
Heavy Hanson, who was just about my 
build, walked around with a stick and 
pretended like he was me. ‘They kept 
him drunk for a week or so buying him 
drinks for dogging the bull from the 
airplane.” 

Well, Hinkle had finally done it. The 
story jibed. 1 gazed at him in awe, this 
man who would dare anything. Here, at 
last, | was in the presence of a superman, 
a mythical hero. Life has many dark 
hours for all of us, many times when it 
seems utterly beyond our power to get up 
and go on. We all need courage, more 
than we need food or love, even. What 
made this man able to go forth to greet 
disaster with the joyful serenity of a man 
on his way to meet his sweetheart? Surely 
he had some deep inner resources, some 
profound wisdom that [ and the whole 
world needed desperately to clutch to our 
hearts. 

“Tell me,” I pleaded, thirsting for 
words of courage and inspiration. “What 
did you think about when you wrestled 
the alligator, rode the balloon, un- 
chained Tusko, and dove on the bull 
from the airplane?” 

“T didn’t never think atall,"” Milt 
snorted, I'd of never done any of 
those things. If you stop to think, you 
don’t never do nothing.”"—M. L. Collett 


GET 
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and at the service stations you 
prefer for gasoline, when you 
need motor oil, ask for Pennzoil. 
It’s worth asking for. This dou- 
ble-rich, pure Pennsylvania oil 
contains Z-7, its own complete 
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motor oil. So remember: ask... 
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COACH WHO THINKS LIXE A COMIC 
[Continued from page 53] 


With his audience steamrollered under 
the weight of their own giggling, Dufly 
waded forward. “Looking back at those 
nine victories, and considering the hard 
work and sacrifice the boys put into each 
one, I really should say... .” 

And then Duity considered the hard 
work and sacrifice of each game, and went 
on considering them. Afterward, with 
only two sports writers including this 
one, to listen, he considered them until 
the janitors swept out the room. He con- 
sidered them out to the street, into the 
taxi, down to the hotel, up the eleyator, 
into the room. While the city slept, he 
considered and considered. 

As Wilt Chamberlain dunks basket- 
balls and Willie Mays chases fly balls, 
Duffy Daugherty talks—with stamina and 
style, and usually with astonishing results. 

In a game against Notre Dame, Duffy 
was pacing nervously in the locker room 
at halftime. Fumbles had hurt Michigan 
State in the first half and Duffy was wor- 
ried. He was walking and talking and 
waving his pudgy hands, and solemnly 


“It might be wise to keep this to ourselves .. . 
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telling his players, “We're a good team 
and we're going to win. But | want you 
to remember we're not just playing |1 
boys from Notre Dame. We're playing a 
team that is inspired, that is blazing with 
the spirit of Knute Rockne and George 
Gipp and the Four Horsemen.” 

Johnny Matsko, the center, lifted his 
head and said, “The fumbles weren't our 
fault. The ball wouldn’t go right when 
I tried to center it. It was like somebody 
was holding it.” 

“Maybe,” said one of the halfbacks, 
“Gipp was reaching up.” 

Duffy stopped pacing. He looked at 
his players thoughtfully. “Let’s not be 
sacrilegious,” he said. “Let's say Gipp was 
reaching down.” MSU went on to win 
21-7. 

This is the way Duffy is about football 
and about everything else, too. A game 
can be close and he can be rapidly giving 
instructions and furiously pointing out 
errors. But always there is time to pull 
out a victory between laughs. The ob- 
ject is to win and still maintain a sense 
of proportion. The result shows in Duffy's 
record. 

For 10 seasons in a conference many 
consider the toughest in the country, 
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Daugherty’s teams have won at an almost 
exact ratio of two of every three games 
played. He went into the current cam- 
paign with a 59-29-3 record that is among 
the best of all time for coaches whose 
careers lasted a decade or more. He's 
been elected Coach of the Year by the 
largest margin in the history of the poll. 
He's coached three North teams in the 
North-South game, two East teams in the 
East-West game, and the College All-Stars 
in the Hula Bowl. 

“So why is it you consistently turn out 
one of the better teams in the country?” 
I said to Duffy. 

This was last spring and he was sitting 
in a restaurant at Kellogg Center, the 
student-staffed hotel on Michigan State's 
sprawling campus. It was as if I'd asked 
him if a football field was a place where 
people played football. 

A lot of times you ask a coach a ques- 
tion like, “How do you do it?” and what 
you get for an answer is an ear-job of the 
first water. They will soar into an ether 
world of technical gibberish, and prattle 
knowingly of knowledge so abstruse it 
would freeze the tips of Walter Camp's 
mustache stiff. 

Duffy, dressed in an expensive alpaca 
sweater and an equally expensive im- 
ported sport shirt—but still looking plain 
as an old pancake—said simply, “We 
haven't got any secrets. We don't have any 
magic formula. And neither does anyone 
else in this business. 

“The reason you win,” he said, “is be- 
cause you've got more good players than 
the next guy. Most football games aren't 
won on the field. They are won from 
December to September, when the re- 
ctuiting is done. Eighty percent of a win- 
ning team is material. Ten percent is 
luck. Our biggest job is getting the boys. 
The thing we do least at Michigan State 
is coach.” 

Once, this same question had been put 
to Duffy by a group of visiting sports 
writers who annually make a tour of the 
Big Ten football camps. Duffy led the 
writers to the school’s outdoor Olympic 
swimming pool. There were chairs and 
tables there and everybody was sitting 
around drinking coffee and talking. Then 
Dufty said, “Now gentlemen, I want to 
get serious with you for a moment. 

“Somebody wants to know why Michi- 
gan State has fielded fine teams. Not just 
last year. This year and maybe next year. 
A fair question. It deserves a fair answer,” 
he added, speaking the way he always 
speaks: with quick, fragmentary bursts 
of words that make you think his brain 
is a Univac machine and the sentences 
are being spewed out like so many 
batches of punched cards. His mind is 
so fast that his words actually have wou- 
ble keeping up. 

“Now I don’t want this to sound im- 
modest,” he went on, “I think the reason 
is obvious. It’s me. It’s the way I coach.” 

He let that sink in for a moment. Then 
he said, “I have personally developed 
more great players than anybody else. I 
do this with advanced scientific know- 
how.” 

He let that sink in, too. 

There were some students on the other 
side of the pool. They were wearing the 
white coats of school employes, and push- 
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ing brooms and picking up litter. Duffy 
called to one of them, a boy with a pleas- 
ant face and the kind of horn-rim glasses 
that you see on a boy who is studying to 
be an English literature teacher or some- 
thing. 

The boy came over. “Son,” said Duffy, 
fondling a football in his hands, “have 
you ever seen one of these before?” 

“Yes, sir,” the boy said. “It’s a football. 
I've seen one before once or twice.” 

“Good, good,” Duffy said. ‘“Now son, 
I'm going to teach you how to catch one 
of these things.” And then Duff:y 
launched into a detailed explanation of 
how a football is a spheroid which, when 
properly propelled by digital thrust, can 
be in turn ensnared by digital stress via 
a related motor action of the wrists, and 
appropriate application of relaxation at 
impact. 

The boy nodded knowingly, Duffy told 
him to stand at the other end of the pool. 
The boy did. “Now catch,’”’ Duffy 
shouted, and he heaved a long, spiralling 
pass. The boy barely moved. He reached 
out and nonchalantly snared the ball 
with one hand. 

Duffy wheeled toward the writers, 
“There's. your answer, gentlemen,” he 
crackled, “Coaching genius.” 

So here is the side of Duffy that every- 
body sees. Duffy the cutup, the polished 
showman. The side of him that had just 
planted in among the school employees 
a boy in a white coat named Ernie Clark, 
who just happens to be one of the finest 
ends ever developed at Michigan State. 
But this wasn’t the side of Duffy I was 
thinking of as we sat together in the res- 
taurant. 

Thadn’t seen Duffy in nearly two years, 
I wasn't sure how he would react to me, 
since we had parted the last time under 
strained circumstances. Duffy can charm 
a bird out of a tree, but in his days at 
Michigan State he has, (1) fought openly 
with Athletic Director Biggie Munn, 
(2) been hanged in effigy, and (3) con- 
ducted a sharp, running battle with De- 
troit sports wrilers. 

I fitted into the last category. When 
I was writing a daily column for the De- 
troit Times I printed a quote from two 
extremely rabid and prestigious alumni. 
“We've got the right team,” was the 
quote, “but have we got the right coach?” 

When Duffy read this he howled like a 
man with a hotfoot. He wanted to know 
how I, a Michigan State graduate, could 
print such a thing? My answer was that I 
was a reporter first and a fan second. Now 
we were together, eating “Duffy Specials,” 
which the restaurant offers as a year- 
round specialty of the house. It's a com- 
bination of cheese and beef and watching 
Duffy trying to eat, but not getting far 
because he was talking so swiftly, it was 
obvious to me he certainly had not for- 
gotten the incident but had chosen not 
to mention it. He seldom stays angry for 
long. He is too busy having fun. 

Nor is Duffy all comedian. He is an 
intense, ambitious man with a bookkeep- 
er’s passion for detail and a brain like a 
pair of barber's shears. Michigan State 
teams are noted for the multiple offense 
—among the more complex apparatuses 
in college football. The Spartans can 
strike from any of a half dozen align- 
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ments. So it’s not easy football that 
Duffy teaches. But he makes it look easy. 
More importantly, he makes it sound 
easy. 

“Believe me,” he was saying, “there are 
no geniuses in coaching. We all know 
what the other fellow's got. Scouting and 
game film exchanges haye seen to that. 
What it comes down to is, who's got the 
better players and how badly do they 
want to play? Today there is so much 
player talent that the team that gets 
keyed higher mentally each Saturday 
comes out the winner. That's why it’s 
important to send a team on the field 
that is eager to play. That cannot wait 
another second to start knocking people 
on their tails. Some people say football 
is a contact sport. Hell, it's a collision 
sport. Dancing is a contact sport.” 

He wanders about the field wearing a 
green jacket with a big chenille “S” on it, 
and a green baseball cap that looks like 
it might have been new when Wee Willie 
Keeler was playing in the old Baltimore 
Orioles outfield. He has seven assistant 
coaches and they have complete authority 
in their specialties. Duffy walks around 
as though he had nothing to do, going 
from group to group and trying to keep 
everybody happy by telling a joke or two. 
He will stick his head into a huddle dur- 
ing a scrimmage and listen to the quar- 
terback call the play. Once, he lifted his 
head excitedly and looked toward the 
sidelines, hollering, “Here’s a play that 
will go all the way.” 

What looked like an end run turned 
out to be a pass. A defensive back inter- 
cepted it and ran it clear back to the 
goal line. "See! See!’ Duffy shouted hap- 
pily, “it went all the way. You'll notice 
T didn't say which way.” 

Because Duffy is a believer in the re- 
Jaxed atutude he insists that his players 
call him “Duffy.” Not “coach” as a lot of 
other head men like to be called. “Kids 
18 and 19 have to feel you are approach- 
able,” he says. He treats his assistants 
with a rare respect and gives them an 
even rarer freedom of speech. 

Burt Smith has been one of Duffy's as- 
sistants for 10 years. Burt said, “I've never 
seen or heard Duffy contradict one of his 
assistants on the field, in front of the boys. 
In private he will sharpen his teeth on 
you if you did something wrong. But he 
doesn’t want the boys to know. He wants 
them to have absolute confidence in every 
man on the staff.” 

Duffy often interrupts practice. If he 
has heard a new joke he wants to tell it 
to everyone. If it is hot he will call the 
commissary and have lemonade deliv- 
ered. He will cut a practice short and tell 
the boys to go for a swim. 

When practice is over the players head 
for the locker rooms under Spartan 
Stadium, the school’s 76,000-seat football 
arena. Duffy heads for staff meetings. 
‘There, with remarkable clarity, he recalls 
every detail of the practice. For instatice, 
he remembered that a fine sophomore 
end named George Webster was rolling 
his eyes too much at the line of scrim- 
mage. “Like this,” Duffy told his assist- 
ants, and scowled fearfully and rolled his 
eyes like Eddie Cantor. “Someday in a 
game he'll look at the linebacker he’s 
supposed to knock down. That'll be a 
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dead giveaway. Gould bust a play cold.” 

So you see, while he is busy doing noth- 
ing, Dutty doesn't miss a thing. * ‘He's 
amazing,” Burt Smith said. “You think 
he’s just out there haying fun but noth- 
ing escapes him, 

“A lot of people don’t Know this or 
won't believe it,” Smith said, “but Duffy 
is not really easygoing out there. He 
works and works those kids. He's looking 
for perfect execution on a specific part 
of the game. This can be drudgery. ‘The 
way he gets around it is by making the 
work a pleasure, Sometimes a pri ictice 
is over so Taste you wonder where it went, 
because you've been having such a good 
time.” 

A litte Tater, in his office at Jenison 
Fieldhouse, Dufly was leaning back in 
his chair with his hands locked behind 
his head, “When you're winning,” he 
Was saying, * ‘everybody thinks the happy, 
informal approach is wonderful. When 
you're losing they think yowre not seri 
ous enough.” 

Lasked him if this is why most coaches 
are prone lo ulcers und overly serious. 
Beewuse they want to prove to the world 
that coaching is grim, sober business and 
the only fun is in Winning? 

He didn't answer right away. He 
thought about it. Among football couches 
there is an unwritten but strictly observed 
Iiw that forbids them from speaking 
badly of one another, Vhe theory is, all 
live in the sume nest and none should 
foul it. 

Finally, reluctantly, le said, “A coach 
is paid to win. His job is to bring players 
together and get the best out of them. 
‘Yoday there is a great technical emphasis 
in the game. Goaches think this is the 
way to win. [t didn't happen overnight. 
It’s built up slowly over the years. We 
coaches steal from each other. We take 
everything that isn't nailed down, Lf it’s 
nuled down we go get a claw hammer. 
In the old days we stole plays and for- 
mations. Now we steal words and or- 
ganizational techniques, We don't tell a 
halfback, “Run like hell to that side of 
the field.” We tell him, ‘Plave left.’ When 
a coach is successful, others copy him. 
This isn’t just in football. L's in industry, 
too. It's like a band wagon, Everybody 
jumps on.” 

Somewhere along the line, Duily 
Daugherty fell off the band wagon, 
Maybe he never vot on, Purists might be 
struck by the emphasis he puts on recruit- 
ing. There is a loud faction that insists 
recruiting is the evil of college football. 
It has gotten so bad that you walk up to 
a coach and ask, “Are you getting any 
good boys?” and he looks at you like he’s 
got a case Of Lockjaw. Not Duly. 

“An ordinary student who is an ex- 
traordinary athlete deserves every chance 
for un education,” he said, “There are 
lots of ordinary students who didn’t play 
football. UW match the kids I'm working 
with for intelligence, loyalty—any of the 
qualities you like to see in young men— 
with any bunch you can name, As for Phi 
Beta Kappas,” he said, his face relaxing 
into # puckish smile, “Ll could have been 
one myself if | had made better grades." 

Just about half of Duffy's squad this 
season comes from Michigan, where he 
must battle the University of Michigan 
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for top prospects, ‘Uhe rest he finds scat- 
tered from New England to Hawaii. His 
teams usually haye more Pennsylvanians 
than Fred Waring. 

Maybe the biggest reason he's a good 
recruiter is because he knows precisely 
the kind of boy he is looking for. He is 
looking for himself. He is looking for 
Hugh Duffy Daugherty, who grew up in 
Barnesboro, Pemusylvania, the son of a 
coal miner; who was born Sept. 8, 1915, 
into a family of two brothers and a sister, 
and into a home that had little of value 
that money could buy and everything 
of value it couldn't. 

When he was 10 years old Duffy was 
playing center for the Alley Eleven, a 
team that yet today is spoken of in Barnes- 
horo with «a marvel and acclaim. 

Organized in an alley behind the main 
street, it was a team for boys under 
It had a coach, a schedule, and uniforms. 
Duffy played three years as center and 
the Alley Eleven won 27 and lost one. 
Sometimes they played on snow-covered 
fields lined with coal dust. On Saturday 
night the big college scores were printed 
in whitewash on the drugstore window. 
“But the Alley Eleven’s score was alwitys 
the first one,” Dutty says. 

Football was a lumily affair for Joseph 
Daugherty and his boys Jack, Little Joe 
and Hugh. ‘There were evenings when 
they never made it through supper. 

“What's that?” Big Joe would say. "A 
new end run play? Let's have a look at 

"He would leap from his chair, boys 
following. and they would run the play 
on the living room floor. Dulfy’s mother 
gave up after a while. She had to learn 
to play one side of the line. At night 
they would sit and talk and Big Joe's 
voice would be ringing, “You boys have 
to learn how to tackle better,” he would 
say. “We used to practice tackling by 
diving over a Coal cart after a rat. If we 
didn’t get hold of both hind legs we 
weren't any good,” 

This is the kind of life that helped 
prepare Duly for his trade. It explains 
why he is closer to his boys than most 
coaches, why he fills their heads with 
things like loyalty, and why he tells them 
before every game, “We've worked hard 
for this. Now go out there and have 
some fun.” 

It's also why | asked Duffy one day. 

“Do you think a coach really can build 
character? 

“You'll never hear me say that,” he 
said flatly. “Character is built at home 
and in the church, But football will 
bring a boy's sense of values into focus, 
He learns the value of competition, which 
is tbout the best thing any young man 
can learn, He learns to be unselfish. 
There’s something to be said for that, 
too,” 

In a game against arch-rival Michigan, 
Duffy sent in a sub with an order for All- 
American quarterback Dean Look to call 
an end run, Look called a pass instead. 
It went for 60 yards and a touchdown. 
Look trotted back to the bench, grinning 
wildly. Duffy jumped up and down on 
him. He chewed him out good and put 
him on the bench for the rest of the 
game, 

Long ago in Barnesboro, where the 
sulphur creeks flow and the coal mines 
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flourished, Duffy had learned about team 
play and unselfishness. By 1929, when the 
Depression hit, his father had moved out 
of the mines and was operating his own 
clothing store. Then came an 18-month 
mine strike. Big Joe was financially pole- 
axed. “Don’t worry,” he told the credi- 
tors. “I ain’t going into bankruptcy. It’s 
not the proper thing to do.” 

Duffy dug in to help pay off the debts. 
In high school he got 13 cents apiece for 
delivering special delivery letters. When 
he was 16 he was working in the local 
shirt factory. At 18 he went to work in 
the mines. He had to get up at 4:30 
every morning and go down the dark 
shafts for the long day in the damp and 
bleakness. 

Looking back, he sees nothing baleful. 
“In Barnesboro everybody was in the 
same boat. Coal mining was the industry. 
I had to work and the mine was it. I 
knew someday—I didn’t know when—I'd 
get out and go to college.” 

He got out in 1936. The debts were 
nearly paid and Duffy was thinking of 
college. The family goal always had been 
four college degrees. All three boys and 
sister Jean eventually got them because 
the Daughertys knew how to make their 
own Way. 

Duffy got a tuition scholarship to Syra- 
cuse University. He had to work for room 
and board. Just turned 21, he arrived at 
the Piety Hill campus with a cardboard 
suitcase, a new hat his brother Jack had 
given him, and $7 in his pocket. 

These were big days in Syracuse foot- 
ball. Ossie Solem was the head coach. 
His staff included Clarence L. (Biggie) 
Munn and Bud Wilkinson, both of whom 
were marked for greatness. Munn, Wil- 
kinson, and Duffy all were later to win 
Coach of the Year honors. 

People called Syracuse the Saltine War- 
riors then. They were noted for their 
comebacks. One reason was because of 
players like Red Heater, Boots Bouthil- 
lier and Tony Paskevich. Another was 
Duffy, who played guard for three years, 
the last as captain, 

When he wasn’t playing football he 
was doing the kind of things that have 
helped to shape his comedy repertoire. 
He was performing as a song-and-patter- 
man in the school’s Tambourine and 
Bones Society shows. ‘He used his rou- 
tines on the football field, too,” said Wil- 
kinson, who later was to guide Oklahoma 
to gridiron success, “and was the greatest 
morale builder I've ever seen. Just hay- 
ing him around was worth a few points 
on the scoreboard.” 

Biggie Munn, an All-America guard 
at Minnesota in his playing days and 
then stamped as one of the bright young 
men of coaching, took a strong liking to 
Duffy. Munn converted Dufly to a guard. 
He also talked Solem into starting him 
when Duffy was only a sophomore. Theirs 
was a friendship that went beyond the 
coach-player relationship and one which 
eventually would (a) lead Duffy to his 
job as head coach at Michigan State, and 
(b) very nearly cost him that job. 

When Michigan State President John 
A. Hannah named Munn head coach in 
1947—with the announced purpose of 
making the Spartans a major power—one 
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of the first things Biggie did was name 
Duffy his line coach. 

Under Hannah, Michigan State was 
breaking out at the seams (it had 7,000 
students then; today it has 25,000) and 
had been accepted for Big Ten member- 
ship. Hannah was having trouble getting 
a good faculty. The men he wanted had 
never heard of Michigan State. Hannah 
knew a powerhouse football team would 
provide national attention, “If it meant 
the betterment of Michigan State,” he 
said, “our football team would play 11 
gorillas from Barnum & Bailey.” 

Instead of playing gorillas, Michigan 
State began lacing its schedule with ma- 
jor opponents. Overnight Munn and 
Duffy's Toughies—a name conceived 
more in fact than in euphemism to de- 
scribe the skull-cracking State lines which 
Duffy fashioned—became nationally 
known. In seven years State won a na- 
tional championship and put together a 
28-game winning streak. It joined the Big 
‘Yen and shared in the conference title 
in its first year as a member. The overall 
record was a fabulous 54 wins, nine losses, 
and two ties. As long as football is played, 
coaches will speak in awe and wonder of 
State’s incredible up-from-oblivion grid- 
iron rise. 

State’s leap to glory was climaxed by a 
28-20 win over UCLA in the Jan. 1, 1954 
Rose Bowl. Two weeks later Munn moved 
up to athletic director. Dufly was the new 
coach. “The choice was left entirely to 
me,’” Munn says. “When | named Duffy 
a lot of administration people said, ‘Are 
you sure?’ [ told them I was positive.” 

Within two years Duffy was Coach of 
the Year and had won his own Rose Bowl 
game, beating UCLA, 17-14. The same 
administration people were telling every- 
body. “We have the best coach in the 
country.” 
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But though Duffy has been toasted, 
he’s also been roasted. 

In 1958 State was bounced from one 
end of the stadium to the other in a game 
against Minnesota. The Spartans lost, 
39-12. One writer said, “It wasn’t as close 
as the score indicated.” 

Coming down the elevator from the 
press box, Munn was smoldering. He is a 
forceful, zealous man deeply proud of his 
record as head coach at Michigan State. 
Pete Waldmeir of the Detroit News was 
in the elevator, too. 

“T tell you,” Munn scowled, “it almost 
killed me up there today, watching us get 
pounded like that. You work years and 
put your life into something. Then every- 
thing falls apart. It’s humiliating.” 

Waldmeir rode the elevator back up 
to the press box. He sat down and wrote 
his story. The headline said, ‘Munn 
Blasts Daugherty.” Indeed, even though 
indirectly, that is exactly what Biggie had 
done. 

Of course Duffy reacted. He pointed 
out that State was now a full-fledged Big 
Ten member and no longer was playing 
Temple, Hawaii, Santa Clara, and other 
candidates for mayhem. “In the Big Ten 
one team is liable to clobber another and 
get clobbered itself the following week,” 
he said. “In this league it’s certainly no 
disgrace.” 

The feud boiled over into the news- 
papers. Alumni factions were drawing 
batde lines. But President Hannah 
moved quickly before Munn and Duffy 
were forced into a public showdown. He 
called them into his office and, the story 
is, behind closed doors told them to patch 
up their differences or one of them would 
be leaving—and probably both. 

Today Duffy and Biggie live in peace- 
ful co-existence. “I'd be lying if I said 
Biggie and I see eye to eye on every- 
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thing.” Duffy said. “But we're not ene- 
mies. One thing I'll tell you, he’s never 
interfered with my coaching,’ 

Two seasons ago Michigan State won 
sevent and lost only two. This is a record 
most coaches dream about. Yet after the 
final game, dangling from a hangman's 
noose tied to the stadium scoreboard, was 
an efhgy of Duffy. Spartan fans are among 
the toughest anywhere. They do not ex- 
pect victories. They demand them, 

Lashing out via newspapers and_ his 
own television show, Duffy said, “I am 
sick and fed up with complaints about 
the team. | am the only coach in history 
to be hanged in effigy after a 7-2 season.” 

Lately, sports writers have been Duffy's 
favorite targets. Especially Detroit sports 
writers, “How can anybody cover a team 
from 80 miles away?” he says. “They are 
always looking for an angle. They keep 
searching for team dissension and rumors 
of bad morale, These are the people who 
bring on pressure, not the alumni." 

Waldmeir snorts disagreement. ‘Duly 
doesn’t have eyeballs,” he said. “He has 
magnifying glasses. On Monday morning 
you show up at the school and there is 
Duly to challenge you on your story of 
Saturday's game. He often takes excep- 
tion to an adjective or verb buried deep 
in the story.” 

The reason Dulfy is supersensitive to 
criticism is because he is himself a monu- 
mental optimist. Most coaches are crepe- 
hanging defeatists. When a big game is 
on the line they will tell you about a 
fourth-string tackle with a hangnail or 
halfback with a runny nose, “and hw 
they can’t possibly win with all these ter- 
rible injuries. Duffy sees a silver lining 
in every kickoff and thinks everyone else 
should, too. He is constantly making un- 
coachly prophecies like, “This will be my 
best team.” When it doesn't work out, 
the prophecies come back to haunt him, 
“The trouble with Michigan State fans,” 
he said, “is that they get carried away by 
my enthusiasm.” 

Last year Michigan State lost the Big 
Ten title and another Rose Bowl trip in 
the final game of the year, against Illi- 
nois, Critics flayed Duffy. asked him 
about it. We had finished our lunch at 
Kellogg Center and he was driving back 
to his office in a new Oldsmobile conyer- 
tible. He grinned at the question. 

“PIL tell you something,” he said, 
got this letter about that from a fellow 
in Detroit. | didn’t mind the guy wrote 
me to say what a bum coach | am, But I 
did object to the way the post office de- 
livered it. It arrived on my desk in the 
usual time. The only address on it was, 
“Yo Duffy the Dope.’ ’ 

Here again you see the big card in 
Duffy’s hand, the one he uses for the 
cutthroat game that is college coaching. 
It is the one that has kept him going 
while colleagues have dropped by the 
way with ulcers, grumpy hearts, and gal- 
loping neuroses. It is his ability to look 
for the lighter side. Not finding it, he 
will invent it. He has been doing it for a 
long time. 

‘There was a war on when Duffy got 
out of Syracuse, He enlisted in the army 
and went to OCS. On the way overseas 
his outfit stopped in San Francisco. Duffy 
met a girl named Francie Steccati, a dark- 


haired beauty with looks like a Roman 
starlet. He took her to a movie and after- 
ward they were sitting in a coffee shop. 
Dufly was doing the talking, of course. 
When the girl finally got a word in she 
said, “How long will you be in San Fran. 
cisco, licutenant?” 

“About a month,” Dully said. He 
added, casually, “We'll be married by 
then.” And they were, too. 

Then Duffy went to the Pacific battle- 
front and learned about this thing that 
is important to him. He was attached to 
the Transportation Corps and spent 24 
months in New Guinea with the 387th 
Port Battalion. 

“Tus the Australian soldiers 1 remem- 
ber best,” Dufly said, leaning forward 
over his desk and speaking softly, in a 
tone of near-reverence, “Some of them 
had been at Tobruk. Now, the first time 
the Japanese planes come over we were 
all running around wetting our khakis 
trying to find cover. Not those Aussies. 
They hardly moved. Just stood there 
shooting up the joint. Maybe it was be- 
cause of Tobruk. I mean, their being 
through so much. [I don't know. But If 
remember crawling out of my hole and 
being embarr assed because they were 
laughing and joking about how scared 
the rest of us were. Pretty soon I got to 
laughing, too. 

“That's when I told myself, if 1 could 
laugh at being scared silly I could laugh 
at anything.” Dully kept on laughing. 
He served a total of four years in the 
Army and ended up as a major. 

After the war Dufly saw Biggie Munn. 
They were tn a hotel room in New York. 
Munn was line coach at Michigan, which 
was in town to play Army. Munn was si aty- 
ing, “I’m going back to Syracuse next 
year. ['m going as the new head coach 
there. Will you come as one of my as- 
sistants?” 

Duffy almost fell out of the chair. “Will 
1?" he blurted. 

“There's a catch,” 
only pay you $2,000." 

A catch? John L. Lewis would have 
laughed like hell. After four years of 
college and four more in the service, al- 
ways thinking, planning, preparing for 
coaching, Dully could have made more 
money going back to Barnesboro and re- 
newing his union card in the United 
Mine Workers. 

Then 30 years old, Duffy took the job. 
A year later he was at Michigan State 
making $3,500. 

Today he lives with his wife Francie 
and the kids, Danny, 17, and Dree, 10, 
in a $40,000 ranch house and his affluence 
in sti iggering. He has that weekly tele- 
vision show, is co-director (with Bud Wil- 
kinson) of the Kodak Coach of the Year 
Clinic, is in constant demand for public 
appearances, and twice has gone overseas 
as part of special football programs for 
U.S. servicemen. His annual income ap- 
proaches $50,000. 

Easily, it could be higher. In an era 
when coaches merrily jump one contract 
to accept a better deal elsewhere, Duty 
could have moved on many times. Texas 
and Texas ASM were two that made 
juicy offers. Notre Dame offered every- 
thing short of canonization. 

Through 1968, however, Duffy will 
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Biggie said. “T can 


coach football at Michigan State. A few 
mouths ago the State Board of Trustees— 
governing body in such matters—ap- 
pointed him head coach for another five 
years. Duffy does not have a contract. He 
has a professor’s status and the tenure 
that goes with it. He can't be fired al- 
though he can be demoted to another 
job in the athletic department after the 
five years is up. 

Duffy was in Chicago when he learned 
of the appointment. He called home. 
Francie said, “Yes, it’s on the radio and 
television here, They must be hard up 
lor news.” 

That's the way it is in Duffy's home. 
Everybody is a comic. Francie wrote a 
book on favorite recipes of football 
coaches’ wives. Someone asked if her 
husband had read it. “No,” she said. 
“He’s waiting for the movie version.” 
Danny, an all-round athlete at East 
Lansing High, said, “Dad is away from 
home so much that mom has to discipline 
Dree and me. But Dad bought a pool 
table for the basement. So we could have 
the same start in life as he did.” 

There is something else in the base- 
ment, On the fireplace mantel is a scuffed, 
battered football. The lettering on it 
says, “To Dufly, from the Alley Eleven.” 
This is significant to him. It is what he 
came from and what he kuows best. He 
had to fight his way up from the bottom 
of a coal mine and along the way he 
found out what good humor and a sense 
of proportion can do. 

Frank Kush, head coach at Arizona 
State, and a man who played under 
Duffy at Michigan State, told me, “I 


don’t know of anybody who didn’t en- 
joy playing for Duffy. | used to tell my- 
sell, if ever | become a coach this is the 
way [ want to run my teams. 

“Maybe,” Kush said, “just maybe there 
will be a whole new wend started by 
Duffy, Just consider how many men haye 
been assistants to Duffy at Michigan 
State and moyed along to head coaching 
jobs. There's myself, and Danny Devine 
at Missouri, Bob Devaney at Nebraska, 
Doug Weaver at Kansas State, Bill Yeo- 
man at Houston, George Makris at 
Temple. I've talked to all at one time 
or another and they say the same thing. 
What they really learned from Duffy is 
the first thing they tell their squads when 
the season begins. ‘If you're not going 
to have a good time out here, there is no 
point in coming out for the team.’ ” 

When you add it up, what you see is 
aman who has won a private war by re- 
fusing to succumb to the pressures of his 
job. If you look for him he is easy to find. 
There is no Janguage barrier. There is 
no wall of technical falderal to keep him- 
self on the inside and others—particularly 
alumni, faculty, and administration—on 
the outside. 

The last thing he said before 1 left 
East Lansing was, “Tomorrow you really 
should see these two big freshmen tackles 
I've got. I'm working them on a special 
job for this fall. At the end of every game, 
win or lose, they are going to lift me to 
their shoulders and carry me off the field, 
‘The people in the stands will say, ‘Look, 
there goes old Duffy again. He might not 
be much of a coach, but his players sure 
love him.’”’ —Ron Smith 
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On April 24, two secret service officers, 
Colonel Conger and Lieutenant Baker, 
rode into the camp of the 16th New 
York. They had a hot lead to the where- 
abouts of the fugitives, they announced, 
and needed a squad of cavalry to help 
take them alive. Boston Corbett raced 
for his horse and leaped into the saddle. 
Other cavalrymen followed. 

Two hours after midnight, on the 
morning of April 26, the riders found 
Booth and Herold holed up in a barn 
hallway to Richmond. The secret service 
men deployed the troopers around the 
barn and ordered the fugitives out. 
Herold obeyed, but Booth whined he 
could not move because of a broken leg. 

The officers set men to fire the barn, 
and soon Booth could be seen inside. 
silhouetted against the red glare of the 
flames. He stood crouched, with the stock 
of a carbine serving him as a crutch. 
“Send in a stretcher!" he begged, and at 
just that moment a shot rang out and he 
fell sprawling. 

Colonel Conger dashed in and hastily 
concluded that Booth had shot himself. 
But Lieutenant Baker, outside, spotted 
Boston Corbett peering through a nar- 
row flame-lit crack in the barn, his smok- 
ing revolyer still tilted forward. ‘The 
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sergeant did it!” he yelled. “Drag him 
to Washington in irons!” 

Booth died soon after he was carried 
from the barn. Colonel Conger turned to 
Corbett, “Why did you shoot against 
orders?” 

“God Almighty directed me," the 
sergeant replied. 

Conger sighed and shook his head in 
amazement. “I guess He must have. 
Otherwise you'd never have hit Booth 
through that crack.” 

Corbett entered Washington not in 
irons, but as a hero. He was sought after 
by the newspapers and received part of 
the reward for Booth's capture. Mus- 
tered out of the cavalry, he lectured 
widely on his exploit, then, as interest 
slackened, drifted west and served for a 
time as doorkeeper of the Kansas Leg- 
islature. The last definite word of him 
came in 1888 when he told friends he 
was off for Mexico. 

Corbett was the first avenger to shoot 
a man who had killed a President of the 
United States. When next a President's 
assassin would be shot, it would be in the 
center of a jail, with policemen all about, 
and millions would hear the crack of 
the gun, instead of just a few soldiers. 

Perhaps Boston Corbett never made it 
to Mexico—only to Texas. Perhaps his 
ghost lingered there, to await possession 
of some other erratic being willing to 
furnish it with flesh, blood and bones— 
and a trigger finger. —Charles Boswell 
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CAVALIER folk are college folk. Like 
those at the University of California 
folk festival featured in our Novem- 
ber issue, which also contains the First 
College Folksong Poll. Like Darrell 
Royal, the great coach at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, seen close-up by Lieuen 
Adkins, ’64, editor emeritus of the cam- 
pus magazine “The Texas Ranger.” 
Like the New Christy Minstrels, re- 
vealed musically and personally by 
Alan Levy. Like Ralph Ginzburg, the 
embattled publisher of “Eros” maga- 
zine, lashing out in defense of his prin- 
ciples re freedom of the press. Like 
CAVALIER's booming Big Board —Paul 
Gallico, Colin Wilson, Eugene Bur- 
dick, and William Saroyan—giving 
this gay globe the once-over-lightly, 
as they do every month for a college 
audience which demands realism, 
literate and truthful, And CAVALtIER’s 
usual irrepressible cover-to-cover 
package of humor, satire, cartoons 
(from Yale University, this month), 
photographs, fiction, and the inevita- 
ble surprises that will keep the ball 
rolling for men on the ball. On sale 
at your newsstand on October 8th. 


Cavalier 
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A COVEY OF CLASSIC DECOYS 
[Continued from page 49] 


merganser decoys on pages 34-35: num- 
bers 26 and 28 are carefully detailed 
while number $0 is a much rougher out- 
line. Yet all have been successfully shot 
over. 

No bird was safe from duplication. 
Tiny shore birds of all kinds, as well as 
ducks and geese and even swans, were 
decoyed. On Cape Cod a family named 
Paine made a unique yellow leg decoy out 
of paper! Even undesirable birds were 
represented, such as the very rare crow 
decoy (number 3). 

\s hunting pressure increased and com- 
petition sharpened, greater skill and in- 
venuity were used in decoy-making. One 


ing characteristics which today can iden- 
tify the origin of decoys. For instance, 
some decoys from Toms River, New 
Jersey, are hollowed out from two pieces 
of wood and the halves are held together 
with square, instead of round, dowels. 

Competitions of various sort were held 
in the 19th century among decoy-makers. 
The most famous, at the 1876 Philadel- 
phia Centennial, was won by Benjamin 
Holmes of Stratford, Connecticut, with a 
dozen broadbills. (An example of his 
work is the brant, number 25.) From 
then on his style and even his paint pat- 
tern influenced many American decoys— 
especially around the [linois River where 
Midwest decoy-making began. 

Old, handsomely turned out decoys are 
regarded as prizes of folk art today but to 
a market hunter his decoys were a neces- 


Key to decoys on pages 48-49 from the private collection of William J. Mackey, Jr.: 


1. ESKIMO CURLEW. 2. SICKLE-BILL CURLEW. 3. AMERICAN CROW. 4. HUDSONIAN CURLEW. 5. 
WHISTLING SWAN. 6. CANADA GOOSE. 7. GREAT BLUE HERON. 8. GODWIT. 9. BRANT. 10. GREATER 
YELLOW LEG. 1]. WHISTLING SWAN. 12. KNOT. 13. MALLARD (HEN). 14. LESSER YELLOW LEG. 
15. BUFFLE-HEAD, 16. BLACK DUCK. 17. CANVASBACK. 18. BLACK DUCK. 19. AMERICAN EIDER. 
20. HOODED MERGANSER (HEN). 21 SHOVELLER. 22. GREATER YELLOW LEG. 23. OLD souaw. 24. 
BLACK DUCK. 25. BRANT. 26. RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. 27. RUDDY TURNSTONE, 28, RED-BREASTED 
MERGANSER (HEN). 29. KNOT. 30. RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. 31. ESKIMO CURLEW. 32. REDHEAD. 
33. BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER. 34. GREATER YELLOW LEG. 35. MALLARD. 36. KNOT. 37. AMERICAN 
coor. 38. BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER. 39. pINTAIL. 40. RUDDY DUCK. 4]. AMERICAN MERGANSER. 42. 
HOODED MERGANSER (HEN). 43. RED-BREASTED MERGANSER (HEN). 44. HUDSONIAN CURLEW. 45. 
OLD SOUAW. 46. MALLARD. 47. MALLARD, 48. BLUE-WINGED TEAL, 


of the most famous makers, Harry 
Shourdes of Tuckerton, New Jersey, who 
made decoys, such as number 32, for 40 
years, up until 1922, carved with incredi- 
ble speed. Some of his work brings hun- 
dreds of dollars from collectors today, but 
he got as little as $16 for a dozen duck 
decoys, complete with weights. Shourdes 
carved and painted his decoys by himself. 

In other areas, notably around Chesa- 
peake Bay, many rigs were the result of 
collaboration—sometimes heads and bod- 
ies were made by separate carvers and 
occasionally another specialist would put 
on the paint. Each area had distinguish- 


sary part of his trade. They had to work 
if he was to stay in business. One suc- 
cessftul—and confident—hunter, “Chalk” 
Cramer of New Gretna, New Jersey, 
had a contract with a large Atlantic City 
hotel around 1910 to deliver 25 black 
ducks every day. These were guaranteed 
to be prime quality fat ducks feeding in 
fresh water. Cramer went out to Wading 
River every morning and after the hunt 
pushed a big wire basket on a bicycle 
back to New Gretna with his bag, a 
distance of some 20 miles. 

That's confidence and skill—and good 
decoys. —William J. Mackey, Jj. 
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HIDEAWAY ISLANDS 
[Continued from page 50] 


Of course, he’s not the only man to 
own an island, Many men do. Some of 
the islands are just hunks of rock stick- 
ing up out of a lake and may have cost 
less than $500. Others are bigger and 
some have elaborate mansions on them. 
But the fact is, any man who wants to 
can own an island. 

“You see,” my friend told me, “that 
island gives me something I can’t get any- 
where else: absolute and ultimate privacy. 
When I'm there, I’m my own man. Know 
what I’m going to do next week? I'm 
going to take off all my clothes and walk 
around naked. Where else could I do 
that without getting arrested?” 

Absolute and ultimate privacy—that 
was the phrase he used. As I watched 
him disappear down the crowded side- 
walk, the phrase curled itself around my 
mind and wouldn't let go. It’s a phrase 
that describes the dream of many men 
who are hounded by the pressures of 20th 
century civilization. Maybe you've some- 
times dreamed of owning an island your- 
self, 

Well, dream on, old friend. For that 
dream isn't nearly as far-out as it may 
seem. About 10 years ago a journalist 
named Robert Froman wrote a book 
utled One Million Islands for Sale, and 
the title came from Froman’s estimate 
that there are that many islands available 
along the U.S. coasts, in inland lakes and 
in nearby ocean areas. The estimate still 
seems fair. There are islands for sale all 
over the country. Consider a few ex- 
amples. 

Twenty minutes by boat from the 
mainland of Nova Scotia, out in the At- 
lantic Ocean, is a seven-acre island called 
Owl's Head, There are three houses on 
it, all of them finished on the outside but 
not inside. As summer ended the entire 
property was still available at $8,500. 

Whittam's Island, in Sheepscot Bay, 
Maine, measures about two acres. There 
are no buildings on it. Price: $1,000. 

In the Gulf of California, not far from 
the Mexican town of Santa Rosalia, is a 
three-acre island with a cabin and a 
wharf. You can buy it for about $750. 

Near the town of Marathon, out on 
the Florida Keys, is a small island that is 
two-thirds salt marsh. The remaining 
third, roughly an acre, is high dry ground. 
It’s for sale at a negotiable price that will 
probably range around $3,500. 

Another small island is up for sale in 
Puget Sound, not far from Friday 
Harbor, Washington. The island has a 
natural sand beach and a deep-water 
cove ideal for anchoring a small boat. 
Price: $5,000. 

Several islands are for sale in northern 
Lake Huron, in the general area of Sault 
Ste. Marie. Among them: Gravelly Island, 
614 acres, $4.500; and Lone Susan Island, 
31% acres, $7,000. 

Or if you and some friends want to get 
together and buy a nice big island, there’s 
Botany Bay Island, measuring some 400 
acres, off the Atlantic Coast near Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. It was once part of 
a wealthy plantation-owner’s estate. Ask- 
ing price: $55,000. 
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Or consider Devils Cay, a 100-acre is- 
Jand in the Bahamas. It's the kind of 
subtropical island you read about in old- 
time pirate novels. It has broad white- 
sand beaches on one side, rocky cliffs on 
the other and a sheltered valley in the 
middle. Last summer it was listed for sale 
at $60,000. 

Tf any of this starts you thinking, you 
aren’t alone. “The demand for islands is 
increasing each year,’ says Everett 
Greaton of the Maine Department of 
Economic Development. Almost every- 
one else involved in the island business 
echoes the statement. “A definite increase 
in the past 10 years," says realtor Ed- 
ward Knight of Key West, Florida. “A 
really big increase,” says a spokesman for 
Previews, Inc., a big international real- 
estate trading company that sells islands 
all over the world. 

One reason for the increase is that 
Americans in general are getting more 
affluent and can afford to think seriously 
about islands, Other reasons undoubtedly 
lie in the growing complexity, congestion 
and pressure of modern civilized life. 
Men need an escape hatch. A lot of us 
are beginning to feel that there’s just too 
damn many people in the world. 

City life can indeed be damned an- 
noying. You know how it is. You take 
out your fishing gear and there’s your 
wife reminding you that you should stay 
home because visitors are coming. You 
try to snatch a nap in a hammock and 
there’s a bunch of neighborhood kids 
screeching in your ear. You have a few 
beers and feel like making a little noise 
and there’s somebody telling you to shut 
up. A young lady pays you a visit and 
there's somebody saying, “Tsk, tsk.” Civi- 
lized man’s life is never his own. 

But think what it would be like on an 
island. When you own an island, you own 
a little nation. Nobody can step ashore 
unless you hand out an invitation, No- 
body can tell you what to do or what not 
to do. You can forget about shaving and 
decorum and being nice to your wile’s 
relatives. If you want that charming 
young lady to spend some time there with 
you, nobody will be watching to see 
whether you behave yourself. You're all 
your own. 

The famous literary critic, Alexander 
Woollcott, used to own the four-acre is- 
land of Neshobe in Vermont's big Lake 
Bomoseen, Occasionally residents of the 
lakeshore would hear sounds of wild 
parties coming from the island; at other 
times the island would be intriguingly 
quiet for days at a time even though 
guests were known to be there; and some- 
times when Woollcott was there alone 
the shore folk would hear muffled sounds 
as of a man shouting, singing or laughing 
to himself. The shore folk were consumed 
with curiosity, and Woollcott just let 
them stew. “My island is my island,” he 
would growl when anybody asked him 
what went on there. Once a group of 
shore residents, unable to stand it any 
longer, rowed past the island and tried 
to observe it with binoculars. They were 
met by a barrage of rocks thrown from 
the island shore. Another time, a reporter 
from a New York newspaper tried to get 
permission to spend a weekend on the 
island so he could write a feature story 
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Pyrall “At 
Add to gas 


Radioactive tests prove 
that Pyroil reduces wear 
up to 40%, Its super oili- 
ness properties frees 
sticky valves and stops 
clatter. At better dealers 
everywhere, 

Accept no substitutes 
+. . Only Pyroil can do what 
Pyroil does. Write and find 
out why. 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—diseovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


What To Do 
When Feet Perspire 
And Odor Offends 


Like other parts of your body, feet perspire. 
Too often it causes offensive odor. Doctors 
call this condition Bromidrosis. You may not. 
notice it —but others do. To stop the odor, stop 
the perspiration that causes it. Dr. Scholl's 
Bromidrosis Powder contains an effective anti- 
perspirant to stop this excessive swealing. 
Another scientific ingredient, deodorizes. Feet 
and shoes stay dry, odor-free all day! Start 
using Dr. Scholl’s Bromidrosis Powder today. 
Be sure your feet never offend! At all stores. 


Write today for a FREE copy of illustrated law book, 


“THE LAW-TRAINED MAN,” which shows how to earn 
the professional Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) degree through 
home study of the famous Blackstone Law Course: Books 
and Jessons provided, Moderate cost; easy terms, Write now, 


Blackstone School of Law, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Founded 1890 _ Dept. 188, Chicago 1, Illinois 


New Discovery from Sweden helps 


BACKACHE SUFFERERS! 


Dramatic Relief from backaches without the use of 
belts, trusses, pills, treatments, exercise, at a cost 
less than a doctor's visit, Used by physirians and 
hosp‘tals in Sweden. Write for free brochure T without 
any obligation, no salesman will call, Sheen « Bloem- 
pot, 1 Park Ave., New York 1, N. Ye 


COLLEGE IS 
AMERICA’S BEST 
FRIEND 


Higher education benefits every- 
body—business, science, our liv- 
ing standards. But colleges need 
more classrooms, libraries, lab- 
oratories and top-notch teachers 
to match population growth. Don’t 
let these shortages nibble away at 
America’s leadership. Give to the 
college of your choice. 


lf you want to know what the college 
crisis means to you, write for a free book- 
let to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, 
Times Square Station, New York 36, N.Y. 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 


about it, “Absolutely not!” said Wooll- 
dott. “See here, when Um in the city you 
can iiterview me till we both drop ‘from 
exhaustion. But when I’m on my island 
I'm living my own private life, That's 
what I bought the island for. What 1 do 
there is nobody's damned business but 
mine.” 

Woolleott, as usual, put it well and 
pithily. An ishind is a place where a man 
cat do whatever it pleases him to do, wn- 
observed and wiidisturbed. 

Women aren't so strongly attracted to 
the iden of island life. The average 
woman is reluctant to leave her wall-to- 
wall carpet and her isutomatic, thermo- 
stat-controlled. self-timing oven. The 
thought of cooking Iresh-caught fish over 
an open outdoor fire stirs no poetry in 
her souk Says realtor Guy Tamel of 
Cedarville, Michigan: “Wives may be in- 
(rigued by in ishind—but only if passage 
toand fro is safe and reliable and modern 
conveniences ave available.” 

But the very reason why women don't 
like islands is the reason why men do— 
the fact that ishiud living takes you far 
from the alleged pleasures of all this 
modern living, Uhis same fact is a point 
in your favor “wher you start ishimd-shop- 
ping. Beeiwuse islands lack modern con- 
veniences and present transpertation 
problems to those who don’t like water 
(to a boat-lover, transportation isn't a 
problem but a pleasure), ishind acreage 
usually costs less than the wearby main- 
land acreage. The same is true of island 
buildings. “In general,” says realtor Rob- 
ert Kusterer of New Thaven, Connecticut, 

house on an island of adequate size 
would cost Jess than the same house ona 
shorefront location on the mainland.” 

For example, take Maine's rugeedly 
beautiful Penobscot Bay. As of mid-1964 
there were two ishunds listed for sale in 
the bay. One was about five acres and was 
priced at SI.875. Phe other was 40 aeres, 
at S15,000. “Those prices work out to 
roughly $375 an acre. Shorelront acreage 
on the mainland nearby generally costs at 
least three times that much. 

Thus the buying of an island needn't 
be either difficult or costly, Millionaires 
buy islands, but so do ordinary guys. Take 
Charlie Bundy of Duluth, Minnesota, 
He's a machinist caring regular factory 
pay. He owns a small ishind on Lake 
Superior. Did it cost him much? “Hell,” 
he says. “my car cost me more.” 

Gharlie Bundy, in firet. is a walking 
advertisement for the low expense of is- 
land living. “Listen,” he says, “when Um 
on my island, [live ina tent. | cook with 
it gasoline stove, wash my clothes in the 
lake and throw my garbage in wn open 
pit. Tf T tried to live that cheaply on the 
mainland Ud have some neighborhood 
improvement association On my neck. 
There'd be social pressures on me to 
make me dress the place up. People 
would say, “What a nut, he buys a nice 
piece of property where he could build 
a nice house, and all he does is pitch a 
tent.’ An island is the lowest-upkeep kind 
of weekend or Vacation spot you ean 
own.” 

Other non-werlthy men have worked 
oul ways of pooling their resources to 
buy a larger island. Vhere’s the Mariners 
Thvestment Club. for instance. This is a 


group of eight men who work for the 
Yomlinson Fleet Corporation, a steam: 
ship outfit hauling cargo on the Great 
Lakes. Like Charlie Bundy they're ordi- 
bary guys on ordinary pay. In the mid. 
1950's they began putting part of their 
pay into a pool and investing it in the 
stock market. “Vheir objective from the 
beginning was to build up enough money 
(they set an arbitrary goal of $50,000) to 
buy and develop an island in the Ba- 
hamas. As of June 1, 1964, their port- 
folio had a market value of $27,000. 
‘They're more than halfway to their is- 
land, 

How do you find your island? — First 
step: write to the state publicity bureau, 
tourist ollice or cconomic development 
oflice, and to local chambers of commerce, 
in the area that interests you. Ask for at 
list of real estate agents in the area, See- 
ond step: write to the agents, explaining 
precisely what you want and how much 
money you have to spend. 

You'll find that not all real estate 
agents handle islinds, even in areas where 
islands abound. Some consider it too 
much trouble. But others are island lov- 
ers themselyes and some make a specialty 
out of island trading. For example, take 
Guy Hamel of Cedarville, Michigan, 
Hamel may be the only realtor in the 
United States who doesn't own a car. He 
does all his waveling in a boat. His sphere 
of operation is the island-fringed shore- 
line of northern Lake Huron. “Some- 
times,” he remarks, “when a client wants 
fo inspect a mainland shore property but 
is timid of the water he drives me to the 
place in his car and with his gas."" Hamel 
has spent 42 years selling islands around 
Lake Huron, but he reports the lake still 
isn’t soll out, 

Another island-loving real-estate man 
is Henry Baribeau of Brunswick, Maine. 
He has so many islands to sell, both on 
the ocean and on inland lakes, that he 
publishes a special pamphlet to describe 
them all. For example, in mid-1964 he 
was offering a lighthouse island for$7,000. 
And a seven-acre ishind in Boothbay 
Harbor, complete with a two-story house 
and dock, for $35,000. Aud a small 
land on Moosehead Lake for $500, 

But real estate ayents aren't the only 
source of islands, nor always the cheapest 
source, Certain government agencies also 
sell or lease islands, anc in some cases 
they offer deals that can make an island 
mian’s mouth water. The Canadian proy- 
inees Of Quebec and Ontario, for in- 
stinee. are anxious to develop some of 
their vast wilderness tracts tito summer 
resort areas. “To get this done, they're 
ready to meet halfway anybody who i 
willing to go up there and build a cenit 
ora hunting lodge. ‘They've worked out 
mighty attractive deals that have many 
elements of the old U.S. homesteading 
system, 

In Ontario, you can buy government- 
owned lake islands at prices ranging be- 
tween roughly $350 and $500 an acre. 
‘To get such an island you must agree 
to build on it a cabin having at least 320 
square feet of floor space and worth at 
least $1,000 in materials and labor. This 
isn't a very tough requirement to fulfill. 
A cabin 18 feet on a side would meet the 
floor space stipulation 
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Ontario has hundreds of government- 
owned islands, ranging from half an acre 
to three acres, which it is ready to sell 
to private buyers. And contrary to what 
you might expect, these islands aren’t 
far out in the backwoods, on lakes that 
you can reach only by airplane or moose- 
back. Says J. W. Giles of the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests: “It is 
the Department's policy not to sell lands 
on lakes to which there is no access by 
public road. It isn’t possible to buy an 
island on an isolated lake on a fly-in 
basis.” 

It’s up to the prospective buyer him- 
self to find the island he wants to buy. 
The best procedure, says Giles, is to visit 
the District Land Supervisor in the area 
that interests you. He'll get out the maps 
and show you what government-owned 
land is available in his district. But, un- 
like a real estate dealer, he won't con- 
duct you on a tour. 

A similar homesteading deal can be 
had in the Bahamas. This group of 
islands, in the Atlantic Ocean, con- 
sists of more than 700 large islands 
and more than 2,000 small islets or cays. 
Many are privately owned and can be 
bought like any other private land, 
through real-estate dealers. But many are 
so-called Crown lands, meaning that the 
British government owns them. As in 
Canada, the British in the Bahamas are 
unxious to increase tourist trade and gen- 
eral vacation business. Hence many of 
the Crown islets are available on a lease 
deal so good that it’s nearly a giveaway. 

You can lease an islet from the British 
for five, 10 or 21 years. The rental ranges 
from five shillings (about 70¢) to two 
pounds ($5.60) per acre per year. When 
the lease expires you have the option to 
renew it. There is also a Conditional 
Purchase Lease under which you can buy 
the island after you’ve put up buildings 
and made certain other permanent im- 
provements. The purchase price is a mat- 
ter of negotiation between you and the 
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Crown, but the going rates range from 
five to 20 pounds (roughly $14 to $56) 
per acre. 

Islets available range in size from a 
few acres to 30 square miles. The British 
Embassy in Washington, D.C., in a dope 
sheet that it sends to prospective buyers, 
points out that you've got to visit the 
islands yourself to be sure of getting a 
good one. “Some of these smaller cays are 
more or less barren rocks,” says the sheet. 
“Others can be made to grow crops. Some 
have fresh water supplies, others don’t: 
some are elevated while others are low- 
lying and washed by waves in stormy 
weather; some have good conditions for 
access and others are surrounded with 
dangerous shoals." The British govern- 
ment won't take you on a guided tour of 
the Bahamas, but the Crown Lands Ofhce 
in Nassau will help you with maps and 
general information about what's ayail- 
able. 

Island-ownership, you'll find, creates 
many interesting situations which some 
people (notably women) will label as 
“problems.” They aren't problems, how- 
ever. They're merely situations in which 
you must do things differently from the 
way they're done in the civilized world 
of gracious living, 

Take transportation. To get to and 
from your island you need a boat, a place 
to moor the boat along the mainland 
shore, and a place on the mainland to 
park your car while you're on the island, 
This sounds more complicated than it 
usually is. Parking is no problem around 
many Canadian lakes, for instance. You 
simply drive your car off the road. park 
it in any clear space in the woods and 
leave it there as long as you want. There 
are no parking meters in the northern 
forests. It’s true a lake in lonesome coun- 
try may present a few difhiculties because 
it lacks boating facilities. You'll have to 
use your own muscle to get your boat into 
and out of the water, and you'll have to 

[Continued on page 128} 
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“He's been completely faithful, generous to 
a fault and most considerate—but, not to me.” 
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Do you know why 
your BEST shoe buy has a 


PACIFATE 


PROTECTED SHOE LINING? 


= Pacifate is germicidal-processed to 
protect feet... the lining retards unsightly 
cracking and uncomfortable stiffening and 
wrinkling of upper leather over the toes 
caused by perspiration decay...aids foot 
comfort because it is treated to preserve 
shoe leather and appearance. = Pacifate 
lining cannot be a carrier for athlete's foot 
or cause infection of the toes. = Pacifate 
stops decomposition of perspiration — a 
protection from some foot irritations—even 
helps protect baby feet subject to wetting. 
= Pacifate retards bacterial odors...prevents 
mildew, = Pacifate lining is available in 
shoes for all ages. The only lining ever 
recommended by the National Foot Health 
Council. = Shoes with Pacifate lining 
usually cost no more, 


Ask your dealer for 
shoes lined with 
Pacifate lining or 
show him this ad, 
Write for information, 


for Parmanant, Bulitrin 
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WAMSUTTA/ PACIFIC 


Industrial Fabrics 
1430 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


BAHAMA SOUND 


HOMESITES 


in a growing develop- 
ment for retirement, 
vacation, investment 


Join the thousands who have ‘‘dis- 
covered" this Great Exuma Island 
opportunity!...Model homes, roads, 
private beach, recreational facilities, 
accommodations, transportation, 
now available. Good harbour, excel- 
lent fishing, boating. Size 80’x 125’, 


$995 total price 
No interest 
or taxes 


— a MAIL TODAY ! wm ce ee ee 


BAHAMA ACRES LTD. 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
141 N.E. 3rd Ave., Dept. T-3 , Miami, Fla. 


Please send me your Free Color Brochure 
Name. 

Address 

City. 
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COLLECT COINS 40707 fet 


NEW 1964 COINS 
WITH KENNEDY 
HALF LUCITE 
PAPERWEIGHT 

Brand new coin set (cent 
thru Kennedy half) em- 
bedded in clear lucite. 
Ideal desk ornament in- 


creases in value! $8. 50 
5 


THE LAST COINS FROM 
SAN FRANCISCO MINT! 
Brand new set (cent thru 
half dollar) from the fa- 

mous mint that closed 10 
years ago. Encased in 

custom holder. A fine coin 


investment $10 


10 INDIAN CENTS IN 
SPECIAL ALBUM 
Getting scarcer & more 
valuable each year! 10 
different dates. ideal 
starter set for the new 
SOneeR Special album 
or complete set 
included. $5 


TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY 
U.S. COIN TYPE SET 
Over half century old. In- 
cludes Indian cent, V- 
nickel, Barber dime, 
quarter & half! Value 
goes up yearly. Encased 
in custom holder $5 


ALL 4 FOR $26 


32 page hobby cataleg sen 


i cach orde 


cludes information on many coin and hobby items. 
Fun and profit for the whole family! 


CENTRE COIN CO., 


13831 Ventura Blvd. 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. Dept. T. 


LOOK - YOU’RE AN ARTIST! 


With this amazing device anyone can draw 
exact-proportion copies of live models, photos, 
illustrations, blueprints, designs. No art talent 
or lessons needed. Focus on any subject... 
reduce or enlarge the image reflected on your 
blank paper—and pencil in the shadow. Copier 
stands 714” tall. Money-back guarantee! 
SEE and DRAW COPIER, only $1.29 postage 
paid. Order direct from Sunset House, 234 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 


Quick Draw Western 


=GUNFIGHTING 
Lead ) RIG $1 Q2o ete 


Qs = Sixshooter Cal. .38 S&W 
with top grain cowhide 
fast draw holster with 

J‘ ) leg tie and adjustable 
buscadero belt. (Specify 

j right or left hand draw.) 

EXTRA‘ ‘OR INDOOR QUICK DRAW PRACTICE: 
Special kit of Speer reusable plastic 
bullets, cartridge cases and primers, 50 
rounds, $3.75. Live ammo available for 


home protection use, 50 rounds, $3.00. 
Plastic stag or pearl grips, $2.50 extra. 
SEND $10.00 DE- 
POSIT. Shipped 
F.0.B. Culver’ City, 
Balance C.O.D. 10- 
day money back 


MARTIN B. RETTING, INC. guarantee. 


11029 Washington Boulevard, Dept, 0, Culver City, California 
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TRUE goes shopping 


CIRCLING TRAIN TOP—Colorful miniature 4- 
car train mysteriously whistles as it circles in- 
side, while the outside dome stands perfectly 
still. About 11” high and 9” in diameter, it 
keeps the kids, and you, completely fascinated 
on each “trip.”” A top design in tops, $2.98. 
Powe TR-11, 333 East 50th. New York 
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DECANTER is a porcelain replica of famous Old 
Crow trademark .. . a colorful new way to dress- 
up your bar. Stands almost 12” high. Surprise 
friends as you remove the cork-topped hat and 
pour. (There's room for a whole fifth inside.) Let 
this conversation piece liven up your next party. 


$3.95. Old Crow Figurine-T, Box 166, Wall Street 
Station, New York, N. Y. 10005. 
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BOWLER'S SMOKING SET is a “‘strike"’ with every 
bowler on your gift list. White glazed ceramic 
Ten Pin with red and gold trim is really an ash- 
tray 744" long. Black bowling ball is a real 
cigarette lighter, guaranteed to work. Felted 
bottoms. Specify bowler’s name to be personal- 
ized. $1.98 plus 40¢ hdlig. Champion Products, 
P.O. Box 223, Malverne, N. Y. 


CHRONOGRAPH WATCH is a Swiss crafted 17- 
jewel beauty. It serves as a regular watch, stop- 
watch, tachometer, telemeter and a pulsometer. 


The watch is waterproof, nonmagnetic and 
shock-protected in its stainless steel case. Lumi- 
nous hands and numerals permit you to see 
it in the dark. $49.95. Dilo, Inc., Office 506-T, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. 


THE CREEPING HAND inches its way eerily 
towards its victim all by itself. Disembodied 
Hand is big as life, realistically covered in 
molded latex that’s textured like cold, clammy 
skin. Press a secret switch to set in motion 
across a floor, sofa, tabletop. Powered by bat- 
teries available anywhere. $5.98. Sunset House, 
235 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


OLD-TIME PORCELAIN CUFFLINKS are marvel- 
ous replicas of 17th century cards, They are 
hand-painted in 5 colors and glazed in Vienna, 
Austria, where the making of superb china is 
a centuries-old art. Real beauties. Nice for 
Father's Day. Set of Aces, Kings, Queens or Jacks 
in gift pouch, $5; 2 sets, $9. Park Galleries, 
Dept. TR-11, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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FORESTRY CAREERS. Home-study program 
prepares men ages 17 and up to apply for 
outdoor positions in State or Federal Forestry 
& Wildlife Conservation or Private Game Farms 
& Hunting Lodges. Qualify for well paid posi- 
tions with secure future. For free details write 
North American School of Conservation, Dept. 
TP-11, 941 N. Highland, Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


BATTERY RE-CHARGER keeps all batteries op- 
erating at peak efficiency. Re-charges any make, 
any size from 114 volt flashlight batteries to 9 
volt electronic—any type, including carbon-zinc, 
alkaline, nickel cadmium and mercury. Re- 
charges 4 at a time, up to 15 times. UL ap- 
proved, completely safe. $5.95. Barclay Dist., 
Dept. T-11, 170-30 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 
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POCKET MAGNIFIER WITH ATTACHED CASE. 
This pocket-size magnifier is a handy, everyday 
instrument for reading and inspection purposes. 
Fits into pocket, tool box, purse. Swings easily 
into attached protective case of genuine pigskin 
leather. Powerful lens is ground and polished. 
Personalized, so specify 3 initials. $1.50, World 
Shopper, Box 219M, Oceanside, N. Y. 
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PORTABLE BLOCK AND TACKLE weighs only 15 
ounces, operates with one hand, but lifts up to 
2,000 Ibs. Best grade aluminum, steel axles. 
Hoists have 2 lifting slings with heavy welded 
steel rings. Complete with 100 ft. nylon cord, 
instructions, carrying case. Price is $6.95 plus 
55¢ postage and handling. King Enterprises, 
Dept. T-11, 51 West 35th Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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WIDE WIDTH SHOES FOR MEN. Black calfskin, 
fully leather lined, dress Chukker Boot with 
leather soles and rubber heels—shown here— 
in EE, EEE, EEEE and EEEEE widths, sizes 5-12 
and 13 at $19.95 plus postage. This company 
specializes in wide widths and offers shoes for 
casual, dress, work in widths E to EEEEE. Free 
catalog. Hitchcock Shoes, Hingham E-7, Mass. 


KENNEDY HALF DOLLAR HOLDER & KEYRING. 
A reminder of our late President. Insert one of 
the newly minted half dollars in the rhodium 
silver rim with a twist of the silvery knob. Coin is 
then firm and secure. Attached to a silver safety 
keyring, roomy enough for all your keys. Solid 
brass, plated in rhodium silver. $1. Vernon, 30-T 
Evans St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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WORLD'S CRAZIEST LIGHTER. !f you want to 
cut down on cigarettes, try Rube Goldberg's 
new lighter. It performs 10 different operations 
before the manhole lifts and the workman's 
flaming torch appears. It's the long, zany way 
to do it, but it gives a light every time. Uses 
standard lighter fuel and operates for weeks on 
2 flashlight batteries. Your friends will never 
forget it. $14.95. Greenland Studios, Dept. T-11, 
Miami 47, Fla. 


JADE RING is the symbol of good fortune. Hand 
cut genuine Jade band with the sleeve and edge 
in 14Kt. gold. Ring is %4“ wide and is worn as a 
wedding band or occasional ring. Jade is im- 
ported from the Orient. Each ring is hand cut 
and polished. Give ring size. $25. Send for free 
catalog. International Gem, Dept. T-11, 15 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


ARMS COLLECTOR 


Over 1000 cntique fireorms, 
J 


. edged weapons, related items 
, 


offered for sale in 216 poge 

catalog with oll items fully 

illustrated, completely des- 

cribed ond priced. Send $1 

aku ee , 
he ov 
Sn : s : “a Ss 

THE MUSEUM oF 

HISTORICAL ARMS 


Dept. B, 1038 Alton Road 
Miami Beach, Florida 33139 


VINYL AUTO MATS 


l-piece Front for Standards & Compacts 


1-piece Universal Rear 


Finest mats of trans- 
parent, ‘solid vinyl. Allow 
original carpet. color to 
show through. Handsome 
sculptured design, Resist 
scuff and dirt, clean easily 
without removal. 1-piece 
mats fit most standard 
and compact cars except 
Corvair. Twin fronts spe- 
cially for sport cars with 
consoles and stick shifts, 
but highly popular for all 
cars. Available in crystal 
clear or color tints. 


Twin-Fronts for 
Standards & Compacts 


Twin-Rears for 
Standards & Compacts 


Check color & model desired on chart 
and mail with check or M.O. Price includes postage, 
Clear) Blue) Green{] Red) Smoke[] Gold Fleck (7) 


STANDARD FRONTS 

COMPACT FRONTS 

UNIVERSAL REARS 

TWIN FRONTS 

TWIN REARS 

MODEL 
STANDARD FRONT & REAR_ 
COMPACT FRONT & REAR 
TWIN FRONTS & REARS 


See decrecnesessenesnasesessncesesncasons: 


GIVE 
TITLEISTS 


THE FAVORITE 


Give Titleists, personalized* with owner's name 
at no extra charge. Send name with check or 
money order. One dozen, $14.85; 14 dozen, 
$7.60. Be sure to include your golf professional’s 
name as Acushnet’s policy is to sell through golf 
course pro shops only. “Sorry, no personalizing 
on half dozens. 


ACUSHNET PROCESS SALES CO. 


Dept. T New Bedford, Massachusetts 


PEEPING TOM 
POCKET SNOOPER SCOPE 


Pocket-size, no bigger than a pen! Carry it un- 
observed within target range and peek to your 
heart's content! Super for snoopers, girl watchers, 
counter-spies. Telescope magnifies a full 6 power 
with wide brilliant field. Lets you end, once and 
for all, those unsatisfied curiosities. When not 
snooping, use as 30 power microscope. A fine, 
imported optical instrument, not a toy. 

Add 25c pp. $2.98 


GREENLAND STUDIOS 


DEPT. T-112 
MIAMI 47, FLORIDA 
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at last a complete, modern guide to lasting 


mutual sexual bappiness for all couples. 


Illustrated 
SEX FACTS 


BY DR. A. WILLY, 
DR. L. VANDER, 
DR. O. FISHER 
AND OTHER 
AUTHORITIES 


Available 
in this 
Country 
for the 
first time 


= THIS GIANT 
SIZE BOOK CONTAINS 
HUNDREDS OF AUTHENTIC, 
ENLIGHTENING ILLUSTRATIONS 
—many in life-like color. 


Now available to the public in this country, for the first time, 
is this big guide to modern married sex practice. Written and 
illustrated by the most noted physicians and medical artists on 
sexual enlightenment. See and read how you can acquire endur- 
ing, harmonious married love by means of hundreds of ex- 
clusive, authentic pictures (many in true-to-life color), plus 
detailed step-by-step instructions written frankly and simply. 
This complete, large book includes important NEW informa- 
tion and illustrations never released here before. This book is 
@ frank, straightforward presentation of facts to satisfy mature 
interest in the sex functions of the human male and female. 
Gives the most helpful authoritative guidance on sex problems 
of every kind —both abnormal as well as normal. Clearly 
understand and see the physiology and functions of the sex 
organs of both male and female. Many troubled men and 
women have found a new,-happy married sex life and new con- 
fidence in themselves by reading ‘The Illustrated Encyclo- 
pedia of Sex.” Sells for $5.00 — but it is yours for the amazing 
low friend-winning price of only $2.98. This offer good for a 
limited time only. Mail coupon NOW! 


Partial List of 61 Big Chapters. Each a “Book” in Itself. 


* Techniques that bring * Natural birth control 
complete gratification to the * New discoveries in birth 
sex act for male and female control 

* What causes climaz in * Woman's fertile days 
women * Causes of sex drive in women 

* Blunders made by men in sex * Female frigidity, its causes 
act. How to avoid them and cures 

* Technique of first sex acton * Causes and cures for sexual 


bridal night impotence in men 
* Why woman fails to attain * Abnormal sex organs and 
climax what can be done 


* Husband and wife attaining * How to correct male's 
mutual climax premature climax 

* How male organs function * Delaying sex life's finish 
in intercourse * Male changes of life and its 

* How female sex organs effect 
function in intercourse * Causes and treatment of 

* How sexual urge in woman male and female sterility 
differs from man * Feminine self-satisfaction 

* Woman's perfect complete * Causes of sexual urge in men 
sexual satisfaction * How sex activity affects 

* How to derive perfection in weight of male and female 
sexual act * How to use preparatory love 

* Reactions of man and woman’ towards greater satisfaction 
during ane relations in sex act 
compas , ust a few of hundreds 

* The truth about sex yitamins 7 frank, enlightening 
that improve sexual powers illustrated instructions! 


Partial List of Illustrations with Authentic Color Pictures! 


* Male Sex Organs * Cross Section of the Hymen 
* Showing functions of male in various stages 

sex organ * Cross Section Showing Cause 
ee effects on breasts of Women's sexual ills 

after pregnancy er 
* Showing hagaes of worse s aie cit de! iporagal 

ans ing highes 
ae - ee * Picture Story of Woman's 


sensations e 
* Watch step-by-step growth Sensation Curve 
* Picture Story of most 


of child in pregnancy 
* Complete Color Picture important cause of impotence 
Story of Woman's Sex * Two Inserts of Female 
Bodies showing how 


ans 

* Pictorial Story of Woman's 
“SAFE” days pregnancy takes place 

* Picture Story of Cause of ++» Plus many more 
Sterility in women Pictured instructions 


ro ------ 


SEND NO MONEY! FREE 10 DAY TRIAL COUPON 


I 1 
\ CADILLAC PUBLISHING, Dept. G-618 I 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York i 

1 Send me “The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Sex” in plain 
1 wrapper marked “personal.” I will pay postman $2.98, I 
plus postage on delivery (sells for $5,00). If not com- 1 

| pletely delighted within 10 days, I can return book and 
I my money will be refunded. I am over 21, | 
j NAME I 
I ADDRESS : 
| city ZONE —— STATE 1 
I 


I (0 Check here if you wish to save postage, by enclosing with 
coupon only $2.98. Same Money-Back Guarantee! 
L, (Canadian and Foreign Orders $3.50. No €.0.D, hoe | 
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Build Your Record Library 


at Discount Prices! 
NO'AGREE TO PURCHASE” OBLIGATION CHOOSE THE RECORDS YOU WANT| 


Our special membership plan enables you to buy all 
labels, all artists . . . all your records at lowest 
prices — Classical, popular, jazz, show hits, folk, etc. 
* No “preselected’’ record list. You choose from 
FREE SCHWANN catalog listing over 25,000 records 
* Periodic Specials. Outstanding buys are made 
available periodically, 
« Prompt service. Many orders are shipped the day 
received-rarely later than the next several days. 
(We also offer all pre-recorded 4-track stereo tapes 
to our members, again, at lowest possible prices.) 
For complete details write... 


CITADEL RECORD CLUB 
545 Fifth Ave. Dept. T, New York,N.Y.10017 


TITANIA 


the miracle jewel stone you read 
about in The Reaper's DicEst 


Ware Bewtiat tuo DIAMONDS 


Unset ‘‘Titania’’ 
jewel, 1 to 5 carats, 
for your own rings, 
brooches, etc. 

Per carat. 


ONLY-—=---- $i2° 


1 carat “Titania Solitaire I carat **Titanta’’ set in a 
set ina Deaieinil 34 kt old Masculine paver style 14 kt 
mganting. Complete $97,99" erating. Comptete gap. 09* 
Write for FREE HANDY RING SIZE CHART & 
48 PAGE FULL COLOR JEWELRY CATALOG. 
* All prices Plus 10% Federal tax 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARARTEE 


LAPIDARY CO. 


Dept. T-63, 511 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK 9, N. Y. 


New 32. 
GUID, 


LEARN MODERN GLAMOUR 


UPHOLSTERING, 


* Make Money 10 Different Ways « Big Pa 

Jobs « Automation Proof Career * Part y iy 

Time at Home Now-full Time Later. _ 
cA 


<7) 
ca bea 
ee > 
F AIR MAIL REACHES US 
e IN ONE DAY * WRITE FOR 


FREE venoistery 


CAREER 
GUIDEBOOK 


AS, Tog 
(unumigye: « 
MATERIaye 


a" yours FRegy 


MODERN UPHOLSTERY INSTITUTE 
Bo» 699-FR, Orange. Calltarnia 


Even if = 
PLAY PIANO A LITTLE 
NOW YOU CAN ADD 


that "Professional" Flair 
with the amazingly easy 


JAN AUGUST POPULAR MUSIC COURSE 


Imagine yourself playing Hello Dolly, Septembe 
Stardust and all t i with the profe 


asy Home § 
cord & Music Book 
solos yor can plal 
Send check or m.o. complete 


JAN AUGUST, ii'Gations, ny. 11415 


FOR THOSE 
WHO LIKE TO MAKE PEOPLE SMILE 


An ideal memento or gift, sure-fire conversation piece. 
Guaranteed to provoke a laugh every time. Beautifully 
brass plated on genuine oil finished walnut base. Etched 
brass caption plate. 44%” wide. Keep it on desk, mantel, 
etc, The perfect ‘‘ice breaker’’ for salesmen, businessmen, 
etc. Send check or money order no cod's please ppd.$ 300 


Dept. 106. 
FEDERAL 6es2 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45 


HANDY RECIPE SERVING TRAY. Heavy plastic 
serving tray, stain and alcohol resistant, availa- 
ble from Gordon's Gin. The tray is colorfully 
decorated with 12 English Drink Recipes perma- 
nently embedded in plastic. Ideal conversation 
piece for your den, and for indoor and outdoor 
entertaining. $1.50, Trays, P.O. Box 140G, Old 
Chelsea Station, New York, N. Y. 10011. 


LOOK YOUNGER AGAIN with TOP SECRET. Con- 
tains a formula which gradually gives a natural 
looking color to gray or faded hair. Not a color 
rinse or coal tar dye. Does not stain hands or 
scalp. No fuss, no mixing—just apply like a 
“tonic.'’ Won't streak, injure, Wash out. 13 oz, 
king size $9; 6 oz. $5. Albin of California, Room 
TP-79, 1016 No. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 


TRISTE HAN 6 ANTE 
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HOME IMPORT BUSINESS. New Drop-Ship Plan 
helps you make profit at home. Deal direct with 
overseas source at low import prices: Jeweled 
calendar watch $2.33, binoculars $1.20. Free 
book How to Import and Export, shows begin- 
ners how to start full or spare time without 
investment. Mellinger Co., Dept. M32BF, 1554 
S. Sepulveda, Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


POCKET ALARM WATCH makes a useful gift for 
any man. This fine 7-/ewel Swiss-made one can 
be set to go off at any time, rings with a sharp, 
clear tone. Back opens to form a stand, makes 
watch double as a desk or night-table clock, 
Second sweep luminous dial, hands. 1 year 
guarantee, $13.95. Gerard, Dept. TR-11, 333 East 
50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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LINCOLN PENNY ALBUM has dates, markings 
for 59 Lincoln pennies. If you fill all the spaces, 
this company will send you $200. All pennies 
are available but, of course, a few are real tough 
to come by. Along with the album, you get a 
Coin Catalog telling prices paid for all coins. 
Both are $1. Centre Coin, Dept. T-11, 13831 
Ventura Blvd., Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


U.S.A. CAMP MACHETE. You don't have to cross 
the border to get one of these 18" blade 
machetes. War surplus (Army made 3 million in 
WW II), you can bush out a trail, clear a camp 
site, or fell a good-size tree. In sturdy canvas 
shield with belt clip, it’s a solid buy for $2.95. 
Lincoln Products, Dept. TR-11, 125 East 41 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SECURITY 


* 


LIFETIME SOCIAL SECURITY PLATE is made 
from wafer-thin solid aluminum, handsomely 
enameled in red, white 'n blue, Wallet sized 
(344x2"), it is personalized with your full name 
and social security number. Indestructible, it 
cannot be harmed by fire, water, etc. $1 each; 
2 for $1.85. Crescent House, 135 Central Park 
Rd,, Dept. T, Plainview, L.1., N.Y. 


$1,000 BANK ON WHEELS is a marvelous new 
copy of the massive Mosler safes grandad 
used, This ail-steel black one has authentic 
eagle and gold-leaf designs, combination lock, 
is big enough (6"x7"x9") to hold $1,000 in 
change. Nice way for young and old to save. 
$5.95. Antique Toy, Dept. TR-11, 380 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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STOP-TIMER SPORTS 
ve + ff 


PP Incl. 
a 3% 4 Separate Dials 
. xe Sturdy SWISS Movement 
Amazing anti-magnetic wrist watch has built-in 
stop timers to clock races, distances, dozens of 
time action activities. Keeps standard time plus 
60-second, 45 min. and 6 hr. intervals. Combines 
telemeter, tachometer & watch. Radium dial, 
Stainless steel case, strap. Mfr. warranty plus 
10-day MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Send $12.95 to 


GREENLAND STUDIOS yqani'47, FLA. 


instant 


HEIGHT 


add almost 
two inches with 


ELEVATORS*® 


HEIGHT INCREASING 


SHOES 
No One Can Tell the Difference 
ELEVATORS CONVENTIONAL 
SHOE SHOE 


“ELEVATORS” look and feel just like any other 
fine shoes, only more luxurious, with «rich 
leathers and superb craftsmanship. No one will 
suspect you're wearing these amazing height- 
increasing shoes, and you gain new poise and 
assurance along with almost 2 inches in stature. 


~—— Send for FREE CATALOG today.-—— 
ton Footwear, Inc. 


* 
/ Brock 

| ELEVATORS® ©" pept. si1¢ | 
I Brockton 68, Mass. | 
j Please send free catalog 
| | 
i | 


Name 


Street 
City State 
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A ‘MILLION BUCKS’ T0 BURN—S1 


Add color to your fireplace with rainbow- 
flaming currency! Feed the flames with these 
“ereenbacks” ... then enjoy the shocked gasps 
from all who watch. Over 200 chemically 
treated bills burn in vivid changing colors... 
the world’s most spectacular fire lighters! 
Money-back guarantee! HOT MONEY PACK, 
$1 postpaid. Order from Sunset House, 234 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 


SAN tiatie Teli 


100 Little Dolls 


Beye A Sep ax 
r : & \ all tor? BO sey 


100 Dol 
- Styrene plastic and ha 


for en- 
DOLLS, JA 


ad many more in 
cuteness. And made not of § 


Ce tder to: 100 Dalls, 
~ Dept, 188, 285 Market St., P.O. (54 | 


ae ‘90, Newark, New Jersey. q 
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WORLD'S LARGEST SURPLUS CATALOG. PICTURES AND PRICES 
OF MORE THAN 500 ITEMS THAT YOU CAN ORDER DIRECT 


RIFLES 10.95 AND Bunk Beds, 

PARACHUTES 21.95 Life Rafts, Walkie Talkies, 

BOATS 16.45 Swords, Paratrooper 

SHOES 1.65 Boots, Flags, Sleeping 

JACKETS 3.25 Bags, Cots, Phones, 

TENTS 6.55 Mine Detectors, Bugles. 

BAYONETS 2.15 Hand & Leg Irons, Jeeps—$278.00 


HAND GRENADES 1.60 Blankets, Bullet Proof 
COMMANDO KNIVES 1.38 Vets: Flares. Cartridge 


Belts, Ammo, Rifle Scopes, 
COMPASSES 1.05 Maps, Shovels, Canteens, 


HOLSTERS 2.15 Saddles, First Aid 
MACHETTES 2.15 Supplies, Sunglasses, 
GOGGLES 61c Mess Kits, Haversacks, 


PISTOL BELTS 1.05 
STEEL HELMETS 2.15 
GIANT BALLOONS 1.38 


AND HUNDREDS MORE 


Minimum Orders As Low 
As $3.00 Acceptable 


Separate section with complete 
sources and information on how to 
buy direct from the government at 
amazingly low prices. Examples: 


Typewriters—$6.79 
Airplanes—$159.00 
Generators—$2.68 
Telescopes—$4.00 |Elec. Motors—$1.85 
Truck Gen.—$1.00 |Refrigerators—$5.00 
Leather Boots—65c/Pass. Buses—$208.00 


ALSO listed are more than 1,000 | Address - 
places where you can see thousands rf 

of different surplus items and buy Ci 
them right on the spot! ity 


Boats—$178.00 
Bicycles—$5.50 


FULL PURCHASE PRICE OF $1.00 REFUNDED WITH FIRST ORDER OF $10.00 OR 


BY MAIL FOR AS LITTLE AS 2c AND 3c ON THE DOLLAR 
ALSO INCLUDED! I suneFBEe, HOME TRIAL COUPON 


SURPLUS BARGAINS—DEP’T. 156-11 
P. O, Box 1651, New York 17, N. Y. 10017 


| enclose $1.00. Send the combined catalog 


1 

I 

I my 

I pletely satisfied. Also | will receive a full 
I 

I 
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(Please Print) 


EXTRA LONG 


WOOL & MOHAIR 


CARDIGAN 
+16 95 


@ LONGER BODY |). 
e LONGER SLEEVES | 
© LEATHER TRIM 7 (Be 


TALL OR BIG MEN get perfect fit In this comfortable, 
casual cardigan of soft, luxurious mohair and wool 
reinforced with nylon. Smartly detalled with matching 
suede leather covered buttons and leather trim on 
new, roomy pockets. In Charcoa! Grey with Black 
Suede of Barley Tan with Coffee Suede, M (40-42); 
L (44-45) XL (48-50); XXL (52-54). $16.95 ppd. Money 
BackGuarantee. By Mail Only. WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE FULL-COLOR CATALOG OF FINE SHOES AND 
APPAREL FOR BIG OR TALL MEN EXCLUSIVELY. 


KING-SIZE, Inc. “snag pRESt STREET 


MINT SET 


“Fs 


eY 


oe 


4” high 
Individually 
boxed 


Operate the hidden 
activators—Bubbling 
Boy goes into real life 


in sparkling plastic Display Holder 
holder, has been increasing in 
ay check or money order to- 27.50 ppd. 
1961 mint set — $5.25 1958 mint set — $6.85 
13831 Ventura Blvd., Sherman Oaks 6, Calif. 
OF THE 
DESK TOP 
side splitting! Break up 
bling Boy makes them 
do his ‘‘trick’’ time and 
inel . 
action to do his gener ely feoed’ Baan 
Free catalog on request. No COD's please. ppd. $3.00 


Brilliant uncirculated 1964 mint 3 5 
value! Start investing today. 
1963 mint set — $4.00 1960 mint set — $5.85 
Calif. Residents Please add 4% Tax. 
LAUGH RIOT “ear: 
LAGARETTE SNUFFER 
your friends, business: 
laugh out loud even 
again. A wonderful gift 
venutt |Usee same Excellent door opener. 
BM FEDERAL 6652 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 


with the John F. Kebuedy Half Dollar 
set of coins housed in lifetime 
Money back guarantee. Send 10 sets 
1962 mint set — $4.45 1959 mint set — $6.25 
CENTRE COIN CO. 
the Bubbling Boy 
It's astonishing! It's 
acquaintances, etc. Bub- 
after they've seen him 
for those who enjoy a 
water over and over. Send check or money order, 
Dept. 41 


Carry Your Keys ona 


KEY-BAK ;.: 


KEY-BAK is worn on the belt. 
It reels back your keys; keeps 
them safe, handy, and out of 
your pocket. Pocket-watch size. 
Polished chrome finish. 24” 
long stainless-steel safety 

\| chain reaches all locks. Rug- 
gedly built. 


At Retail Or Postpaid $295 


Over four million now in use. 
Buy KEY-BAK at your hardware 
or key shop or send today to: 


WRITTEN 
GUARANTEE 


WEST OF MiSSISSIPPi 


LUMMIS MEG. CO. | 


EAST OF MISSISSIPPI 
CTL COMPANY 
1710 W. Stewart Ave. 

Wausau, Wis. 


2242 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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SHIPMATES SLIPOVERS 


Sea-going style for the captain and his first mate— 
black cotton slipovers with embossed white letter- 
ing. Soft and comfortable and salty-looking. Wear 
them aboard with spinnaker flying. Wear them ashore 
for fun founging. Fully washable; no ironing. Specify 
S, M, L for each. $6.98 PAIR ppd. 


GREENLAND STUDIOS 52,11" 


MIAMI 47, FLA. 
Se 2B Be eoe 


LIVE SEAHORSES ‘1 EACH 


Order a live Seahorse 
shipped to you from Flor- 
ida for only $1 each, 
or send $2 for a Mated 
Pair. (Include 25c post- 
age, all orders.) Get 
started with this inter- 
esting hobby. . . fasci- 
nating project for young 
and old. Raise them in 
an ordinary goldfish 
bow! or jar. Most un- 
usual and intriguing to 
watch. Hours of fun . 
see the FATHER Sea- 
horse give birth to live 
baby Seahorses! Free food and instructions included. 
Live delivery geacanteed. SPECIAL OFFER: Order 2 
Mated Pairs for $2.9 

FLORIDA SEAHORSE CO., Dept. et, Box 300, 

Miami Beach 39, Elorié 

SESE eB Be eee ee = om on OO Oo 


LEATHER LUNGLOOEY 


is an avid cigarette devotee 
who blows perfect “‘ringers’’. 
This Skid Row bon vivant is 
made in the U.S.A. of attrac- 
tively painted bisque. He gives 
a real tricky performance 
certain to arouse curiosity 
and interest. 6/2 inches high. 
The perfect choice for one 
who has everything. Packaged 
with 2 doz. cigarettes $2.95— 
Additional cigarettes 2 doz. 
30¢—10 doz. $1.00. 


TUM-BLIN DOWNS COQ. 
8620 So. Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 63111 


EXCLUSIVE 3-WAY HEAVY KNIT 
HOOD, HAT OR UNDER CHIN 


STORM HOOD 
$]° 


Anyone who goes outdoors when 


it's enld and damp, needs this 
sensational new design. Wonderful- 
Ty warm, it protects your. head, 
| Y houth, neck and ears _ 
F cutting wind and biting Avall- 
— i able only by mail in . bine, 
ack 


. freen, Fits men, women, 
6 for $6 ppd. children, Money back guar. 70¢%¢ 
FREE GIFT 


wool (comtains 300% cotton—no 
CATALOG 


itehing) 
BARCLAY DISTRIBUTORS, part a M 
170-30 Jamaica Ave,, Jamaica, 


eO WESTERN BAIG 


-12 CALIBER 
SPECIAL FACTORY 


AN 
ay 


iM 


/ 


plus 20¢ postage 
and handling 
for each hood 


$900 


post- 
poid 


USES POWDER CHARGE 


This small bore gun shoots 12 cal 
lead bullets fired by small 4.4 mg. 

powder charge. Not a CO, gun! You'll 
like the handsomelines, grip, and bal- 
ance. Western in style, but patented ball and 
cap action allows this low price. 934’ steel barrel 
cased in knurled styrene stock, overall 1312" 
Develop pistol form, accuracy at a fraction of 
cost of large caliber pistols. Comes with 50 lead 
bullets. Sotisfaction guaranteed. Send $3 to: 

HAIG MFG. COMPANY, P.O. Box G24, Alhambra, Calif. 91802 


1913 MERCER-TYPE 35) was a great car, placed 
in 65 of 80 races. This remarkable imported 9” 
scale model is identical right to the outside 
gears. When in neutral, car actually idles, runs 
standing still until shifted into forward gear. 
Goes 15 mph. Has spring suspension, etc. $9.95. 
Page Products, Dept. bass oe Box 304. Gracie 
Station, New York 28, 


TOOL KIT AND CIGARETTE LIGHTER are hidden 
in these 24Kt. Golden Peanuts. One cleverly 
reveals a lighter when top is flipped open. An- 
other is a tool kit with 10 tiny working tools. 
another a pill box (not shown.) 2” long 24Kt. 
ice -plated peanuts fit snugly into pocket. Each 
4.95; 2, $8.95; all 3, $12.95. Lee Products, 
Dept. TR-11, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


VETERAN'S BENEFITS are spelled out in this 
booklet issued by U. S. Government. Tells about 
loans, civil service job preference, pension in- 
creases, education, hospitalization, insurance, 
many other tax-free benefits. Wartime or peace- 
time veterans are eligible. These booklets are 
also available at $1 from U. S. V. Reports, Dept. 
506-T, 366 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


“VERY PECULIAR PEOPLE" is a book of psychi- 
cal research dealing with a flagellant saint, a 
scholarly pornographer, etc. 222 pages. $6. 
“SOME HUMAN ODDITIES” describes a saint 
who performed miracles, a transvestite, a man 
ridden by demons, a fradulent occulist, and 
others. 200 pages. $6. Both books for $10. 
University Books, Dept. T, New Hyde Park, N. Y. 
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FROM EGG TO CHICK, Watch the Miracle of 
Birth. Hatch real chicks in this 2-egg, small- 
scale incubator. Plastic dome lets you see entire 
hatching process; dome and base maintain 
proper heat and humidity. Delights children; is 
educational. Complete unit with instruction 
booklet, $2.98 plus 35¢ pp. Empire, Dept. T-11, 
Marbledale Road, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


DE-ICER GUN quickly melts snow, ice or sleet. 
Aim it at frost-covered car windows—hot air 
clears them completely. Use it inside car on 
steamed windows for instant visibility. Plugs in- 
to car lighter. Motor-blower and heating element 
of Gun run on your 12-volt car battery. 10 ft. 
cord reaches rear window. $4.98. Sunset House, 
236 Sunset Bidg., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


YOU CAN EARN EXTRA MONEY investigating 
accidents, fires, storm damage for insurance 
companies. Work on a full or part-time basis. 
No college necessary. A car is furnished and 
expenses paid. This school trains you at home 
in your spare time. You can even pick your own 
location. For free information write Liberty 
School, Dept. T, 1139 West Park, Libertyville, III. 


MAN-MADE SCIENTIFIC GEMS are more daz- 
zling than the real thing. Brilliantly hand cut 
and hand polished, a 1 carat gem sells for only 
$27, including tax. Here is a gift for someone 
special to you. Write for free booklet describing 
styles. An easy payment plan is available to 
you. Capra Gem Co., Dept. T-114, P.O. Box 5145, 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
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HOME ATOMIC ENERGY LAB. Duplicate experi- 
ments of famous scientists. Detect radio-activity, 
ionization in atmosphere. See alpha and beta 
ray tracks, make radio-autographs, much more. 
Includes safe, radio-active uranium ore, parts 
to assemble electroscope, cloud chamber, op- 
tical spinthariscope, etc. Illustrated laboratory 
manual, instructions for experiments. Secrets 
of atomic energy in readily understood terms. 
This Space Age Lab helps you understand Nu- 
clear Reaction, Atomic Fission. Safe, simple to 
operate. For anyone over age 12. Complete Lab is 
$8.98. Greenland Studios, Dept. T, Miami 47, Fla. 


DARLING PET ™™ 
MONKEY 


$1858 
OD EACHs 
\ |] 


a 
a 
\ a 


This Squirrel Monkey makes an adorable pet and companion. 
Show it affection and enjoy its company. Almost human with 
its warm eyes, your family will love it. These YOUNG monkeys 
grow about 12 inches high. Eats same food as you, even likes 
lollipops; simple to care for and train. FREE cage, FREE 
leather collar and leash, FREE monkey toy and instructions 
included. Live delivery guaranteed. One monkey only $18.95 
express collect, Mail check or money order for $18.95 to: 
ANIMAL FARM, Dept. TR-1, Box 1042, Miami Beach 39, Fla. 


MAGNIFYING 


1/2 FRAME GLASSES 


Half-frame design lets you see SHARP and 
CLEAR for reading fine print and doing detail 
work, yet allows you regular non-magnified 
vision over the top of the lenses. 2.25 diopter 
polished ground lenses. For folks over 40 with- 
out astigmatism or eye disease who simply 
need magnifying lenses. $3.98 postpaid in- 
cludes case. 

NEL-KING PRODUCTS, Department T-114D 
811 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City 5, Missouri 


4 White Horse Scotch 
glasses for $3 


Each glass is decorated with au- 
thentic reproductions of old- 
world tavern signs, in full-color, 


with touches of antique gold. 
Glasses are of hand-blown crys- 
tal, and hold 10 ounces. Classic 
tankard design captures the at- 
mosphere of old Scottish Inns. 

For a complete set of 4 (post- 
paid), send check or money order 
for $3.00 to White Horse Scotch 
Glasses, Dept. TR-1, P.O, Box 
170, Boston, Mass. 02101, 


Electric Santa and Reindeer Set 
Electric lawn decoration features 8 reindeer, Santa 
and sleigh in holiday colors. Made of weatherproof 
plastic with built-in stakes. Comes complete with 5 
reflectors, 5 bulbs, outdoor cord and socket set, and 
a rein cord. U/L Approved. It's 10’ long and 2° high. 
Perfect size for average lawn. Only $7.95, Ppd. 


THE FLYING JODHPUR 


Nothing like it. Benchmade!.. 
Comfortable, glove-soft long- 
wearing leather and fully 
lined. Black... Brown... 
Tan. Sizes 5 to 13. 
$3 more for sizes 
13% to 15. 
$2C.0.D. 
deposit. 


1995 #5006 


Add $1.00 for postage. 


Sold only by mail = F Wirte 
x o or Free 
Fully guaranteed — Folder. 


NAVARRO BROS. 


DEPT T. 206 SAN FRANCISCO ST., EL PASO, TEX. 


ON “NEW SOUND” 
ELECTRONIC 


f| 42 STANDARD ANI 
4 FLECTRONIC MODELS 
A ul 

and Provecaieeeie 4 


, up to 50% off retail! 


famous makes. 42 


i 5 
5S Day Home Trial Dept. 7-114 


Easy Terms @ 
Low as $7.95 a Month 


Rush coupon for frcae you save I Accordion Corp. of America, Dept. T-114 
ble accordions! Buy DIREOT 

arable ac 70, 4 i 

pe Low Importer-to- You prices. | Send FREE Catalog of Accordion, Amplifiers | 

World’s largest accordiondealer. All 

n New Electronic | 

& Standard models, Amplifiers. Pop- 

ular’ Button type’’ accordions, too! | pO ee eet. | 

Lifetime Performance Policy. Money i] 

Back Guarantee, Easy terms. Big J 

Trade-In. Color Catalogs, Selection 

Guide and Discount Prices — FREE! 

ACCORDION CORP. OF AMERICA | ITY--~--2-------~ aware Cate Lal ~| 

535 W. Belmont Ave. 
Chicago, Ill, 60641 


ACCORDIONc. 


FREE GIFTS 
E-Z Lesson Course, 
Year's Music Supply, 
Music Stand, Straps, 
and Case,.,ManyMorel RUSH COUPON 


eae Bone eeee all 


Free Color Catalog e Discount Prices | 


| 5535 W. Belmont, Chicago, Ill. 60641 | 


and Discount Prices. 
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(Continued from paye 121] 
do some thinking to provide a safe sum- 
mer mooring and winter storage for it. 
But remember: these requirements of 
brain and muscle are what kept your is- 
land price so pleasantly low, 

A more populated Jake or ocean area 
my give you a few parking headaches but 
will ‘probably solve all your boat problems 
fer you. And in some cases you'll find no 
transportation difficulties at all. An area 
where there are many islands would be 
likely to spawn businesses catering to 
island-owners’ special needs—as on New 
Hampshire’s Lake Winnipesaukee, whose 
72 square miles of water are dotted with 
365 islands, 274 of them habitable. The 
lake is well served by places where you 
ean park a car on a long-term basis, rent 
or buy a boat, moor it and winter it. 
You can even hire a boy to row out to 
your island with mail and telephone mes- 
sages, 

“But even where there are no facili- 
lies,” says real estate man Hollis Brock, 
who has sold islands around Louisiana's 
Gulf coast, “it’s my experience that a man 
can always find a solution somehow, if 
he wants his island and his duck hunting 
and his fishing badly enough.” Brock tells 
of an island-owner who was faced with the 
problem of mooring his boat on a wild 
lonesome shore when he came in from his 
island. Sometimes he'd haye to leave the 
boat there for a day or two at a time when 
he had a lot of mainland business to take 
care of. He was always afraid somebody 
would steal the boat. There were always 
picnickers and fishermen wandering 
along the shore, and he didn't feel it was 
safe enough just to haul the boat from 
the water and camouflage it with brush. 

“He finally hit on a solution,” says 
Brock. “He sold his boat, which was a 
small rowboat with an outboard motor. 
In its place he bought himself a fiber- 
glass canoe. When he came ashore he 
simply put some heavy rocks in the canoe 
and sank it. There was a heavy growth of 
water weeds along that shore, and the 
canoe disappeared completely, Only he 
knew where it was.” 

Islanders must also use their ingenuity 
to insure a good fresh-water supply. If 
your island is in a cold clear lake you've 
got it made, You simply use the lake 
water, purifying it for drinking and cook- 
ing if necessary. But in the ocean or a 
green-water lake, you've got to resort to 
more elaborate methods. ‘The almost uni- 
versal system in the Bahamas is to catch 
rain water from house roofs and store it 
in large cisterns. In other areas this can't 
be counted on to work. “It would be un- 
wise to depend on rain water around 
here,” says a spokesman for the Marathon 
Chamber of Commerce on the Florida 
Keys. ‘This is partly a chamber-of-com- 
merce advertisement for Florida's sunny 
weather, but the fact is that in this and 
other localities rain isn't dependable 
enough in all seasons to guarantee you 
drinking water when you need it. You 
may have to carry your drinking water, 
but you'll only need a few quarts a day. 

Power for lighting and cooking is no 
problem at all. Some islanders don’t even 
bother with it. They cook over wood 
fires, use gasoline or kerosene lanterns 
for light. But if you want some of the 
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conveniences of civilization on your 
waterbound hideout, you caw rig up 
utilities easily enough, 

Complications like these scare many 
people away from istand-ownership— 
leaving the island market balanced in 
your favor. There are a lot more lookers 
than buyers in the island business, The 
dream seems good, but the realities look 
troublesome to anybody afraid of trust- 
ing his own brain and muscle. Some years 
ago the U.S. Army tried to sell Great 
Gull Island, au expanse of rock and sedge 
grass off the eastern tip of New York's 
Long Island. The Army had had a fort 
there, but had abandoned it. To stir up 
interest, the Army said it would take 
sepa tleor buyers on a free trip to the is- 
land and show them around. About 30 
dreamers showed up for the tour. But 
when they came face-to-face with prob- 
lems of water supply and transportation, 
they all went home with their island 
money still in their pockets. The Army 
finally gave Great Gull to the American 
Museum of Natural History as a site for 
breeding and banding waterfowl. 

All the same, the number of serious 
island buyers is increasing. Prices of is- 
lands have risen in the past decade or 
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Jingle bells and bank alarms. 
THE DAY SANTA TOOK CISCO 


A gun-toting old Nick 
turns the season upside down. 
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two. “In the old days you could have 
bought a good island for $500," says real- 
tor Robert Lamprey of Laconia, New 
Hampshire. “Today small islands are 
generally priced from $3,000 to $15,000 
in this region.” In Charleston, South 
Carolina, real estate man Hasell Rivers 
reports that island prices in his area haye 
doubled in the past 10 years. Five years 
age he sold 600-acre Morris Island, op- 
posite Fort Sumter and a 10-minute boat 
ride from the mainland, for $10,000. 
Three weeks later the new owner refused 
$20,000 for it. 

“Assuming that our present level of 
prosperity and population growth con- 
tinues,”” says an executive of Previews, 
Inc., “the prices of islands will probably 
keep climbing slowly.” The chances are 
that you wouldn't lose money if you 
bought an island and decided to sell it 
later—and you might make a tidy profit. 

And despite the last 10 years’ price rises, 
there are still bargains to be grabbed. 
Cook's Island, Hoyt's [sland and Mc 
Graw’s Island, ranging from eight to 30 
acres and lying in Passamaquoddy Bay 
off the coast of New Brunswick, Canada, 
can be had for a total of $4,000 for all 
three. Bombazine Island, off the Maine 
coast, measures 12 acres and represents a 
$75,000 investment by the present owner, 
It has two houses, wharves, and even three 
wells to assure a plentiful supply of fresh 
water, The owner was up against a busi- 
ness situation that required him to sell 


fast. He put Bonibayine on the market 
at 345,000. 

By picking up «© Sergaiu like one of 
these, you can be jeetiy sure of getting 
your money back = yau should change 
your mind about ishiea! ownership. Most 
real estate, inchuding islands, can be 
looked upon as 4 ioug-lerm investment. 
But the evidence is that most islanders 
don’t see their hideouts that way. They 
buy for reasons other than investment 
and, when they sell, sell reluctantly. 

Take Anns Cay in the British West 
Indies, for example. This is the story of 
a true island lover—a man who loved his 
island more than his woman. His name 

vas Joe R. Attending the University of 
Florida on the GI Bill in 1951, Joe and 
four buddies pooled some of their saved 
Army pay, bought a second-hand sloop 
that had been d: imaged in a hurricane, 
repaired her and spent a summer sailing 
around the Caribbean in her. While 
there they came upon a tiny islet a few 
miles from the island of Mustique in the 
Windward Islinds. They camped on the 
islet, euting fish caught from the sea and 
getling other supplies from the major 
island of St. Vincent 15 miles away. When 
storms threatened they'd sail to Mus- 
tique, which had a sheltered cove and a 
small village. They never actually bought 
or leased their islet, but nobody seemed 
to care whether they used it or not so 
they treated it as temporarily their own. 

They had so much fun that Joe and 
one other member of the group resolved 
to return the following summer, During 
the winter Joe meta girl and hecame en- 
gaged to her. But her plans for the sum- 
mer did't include life on an ished. She 
preferred a kind of life with more mod 
ern conveniences, She refused to go to 
Joe's island with him—even though he 
offered to marry her before they set sail 
from Florida, Joe s sailed for Anns Cay 
without her. She never saw him again, 

Facing such a situation, though, is rare. 
So go ahead and buy that island. And 
when you've bought it, tell only you 
closest friends where it is. Otherwise 
you'll have people visiting you, and 
you'll lose the main thing you bought 
the island for—privacy. 

“Privacy is the thing island-owners 
treasure most,” commented Robert Fro- 
min in his 1953 book about islands. Fo: 
this reason he seldom named island- 
owners in his book or gave the names or 
location of their islands. 

“People love to visit islands,” my Chi 
cago island-owning [rieud sourly  re- 
marked. “But as far as I’m concerned, 
they can visit somebody else's island, not 
mine, Mine is close to shore, and there's 
a place nearby where people could rent 
a boat if they wanted to get at me.” Only 
his wife and a few good friends know ex- 
actly where his hideout is, and they've 
kept the secret. “I guess people could find 
where the place is if they wanted to make 
a project out of it, but I'm not going to 
make it easy for them.” 

He looked gloomy, thinking of what 
might happen if his island ceased to be 
private. “If there’s one thing I don't 
want out there,” he said, “it’s my wife’s 
relatives dropping in on me on Sunday 
afternoons. That’s the kind of thing | 
get away from.” —Max Gunther 
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THE YEAR OF THE RAT 


[Continued from page 40] 
his command, two figures approached and were almost instantly 
at our sides ready to help. He spoke to them in a penetrating 
voice that pierced the evening air like a foghorn. His greeting 
in German was hale and friendly. Meanwhile his men carried 
in our supplies—coftee, food, whisky, cigarettes, and cigars, all 
difficult items for an Austrian or a German to obtain. 

Frau Erlot appeared, greeted everyone, and hurried off. 
Erlot offered schnapps, a welcome antidote to the cold, One of 
my companions asked about the hunting. Chamois, the elusive 
mountain goat, was considered difficult game, a challenge to 
sportsmen the world over. 

“As good as the hunter,’ Erlot answered. “Some ef you may 
leave with the chamois beard, the Gamsbart. When you see this 
on the hat of a hunter, you know he has brought down his 
chamois.” 

When 1 arose the bitterly cold mountain morning chilled me 
to the bone. We gathered in the main hall, the only warm 
room in the lodge. We found four Jaegers drinking hot black 
coffee with Erlot. 

I have a lasting impression of the hunting guides, They sat 
with the casual look of men who await each day for whatever 
the Fates decree. Of the four, one sat more silent than the rest. 
Because of his manner, my attention focused upon him, The 
guides seemed caught up in the enthusiasm of the hunt, easily 
recounting events of other hunts. All except the one. 

He was a striking figure; short-legged and with the build 
of a squatty giant, His large head was crowned by a mane of 
receding, straight black hair, slightly grayed at the temples, 
which was badly in need of a haircut. He had a round, large- 
featured face, with puffy circles below his eyes. He was one 
of the hardiest-looking men I had ever seen. 1 asked Erlot what 
his name was. He answered, “Carlo.” 

“This is a fine old lodge, Carlo. Have you been here long?” 
1 asked. ; 

Carlo answered me in his stilted English, often resorting to a 
German word or phrase. We discovered, undoubtedly because 
of my name, that we could converse easily in Serbo-Croatian, 
the language of Yugoslavia. My parents had taught me and, 
from the time I was very young, I was bilingual, at home in both 
English and Serbian. Where Carlo had learned I do not know. 

“1 have spent time here, but only since the war have I been 
a Jaeger. No time to hunt when there is war. No time for any- 
thing.” 

“Were you in the Nazi Army?” 1 asked, 

He appraised me coolly and I had the momentary impression 
he was not going to answer, but he responded. 

“Before Hitler dissolved it, 1 was in the dbwehr.” 

“Your secret service?” 

“Our military intelligence.” 

“And then?” 

“After 1944 I transferred to the security police.” 

“Wasn't that part of the S$.S.?” 

“After disbanding the Abwehr, Himmler took charge of all 
military intelligence and police affairs. Yes, the security police 
was made part of the 5.5." 

“A wonder you were not held as a war criminal, being in the 
§.S.," L said, and then, realizing how offensive the remark was, 
I added a smile. 

Carlo gave me a quick look, as if to see whether antagonism 
lay behind my remark. Then, apparently satisfied, he concen- 
trated on lighting his cigar. 

I turned to Carlo and said, “Swange. Here we are, an Ameri- 
can and a German, hunting chamois. A year ago, we might have 
been hunting each other. I'm glad it’s over.” 

“For you it’s over,” Carlo said, “but it will be many years 
before our country will be the old Germany again.” 

The sounds of men approaching cut off Carlo. He said 
nothing more, but sat watching me quietly until it came time 
to hunt. 

Later that night. after a fine day's hunting, Carlo and I sat 
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Magazine photo of 
Bormann, by Hitler’s 
photographer, is 
what led to writing 
of this story. 


by the fire. When the others had retired, he began to tell me 
fantastic stories, all about Hitler’s last days and his amazing 
escape plan that never had a chance to work. I listened fasci- 
nated until it was time to go to bed. 

That weekend passed without my having another solitary 
encounter with the gifted storyteller. Others were always 
present with Carlo. I had almost come to the point of asking him 
a question about the escape plans when I realized that Carlo 
had never reyealed his narrative talent before the group of 
hunters; indeed, he was a congenially silent member of the 
company. I let the moment pass, but I wondered if Carlo’s 
reticence about spinning yarns where his countrymen were 
listeners did not come from a fear of contradiction or of appear- 
ing ridiculous. He could indulge himself with me in the cer- 
tainty that I had no fund of confidential information or depth 
of knowledge about Germany and could not dispute his account. 

I returned to the city of Wels and my job, leaying the lodge 
and Carlo’s fantasies of the Third Reich in the craggy Alps. 

Ata cocktail party in Vienna honoring General Mark Clark, 
I met Baron Jesse Jesinsky, a member of an old and respected 
Austrian family. He had spent much of World War II on the 
Russian front as a major in the German Wehrmacht. His 
Kammerschloss, or the Traunsee, was one of the most beautiful 
old castles in Austria. My wife had at Iast been able to join 
me and we accepted the Baron's invitation to spend a weekend 
there. 

After dinner we went into a large paneled room where tables 
had been set up for cards. The atmosphere was gay with 
laughter and banter, and had T not known the facts I would 
have found it difficult to associate these people with recent and 
possibly continuing personal disaster. 

I did not join in the card games and must have been deep 
in thought for some time before I realized the tone of the 
evening had changed. The laughter was gone. Hitler’s fate was 
being discussed. Table “by table, bridge was forgotten as the 
discussion became general. This was not a desultory conversa- 
tion of the day’s happenings; the lives of each person in that 
room had been changed foreyer by the man of whom they now 
spoke. 

The Czechoslovakian Baron across the room had just re- 
marked that Hitler might still be alive. The Romanian Count 
sitting near me expostulated, “Ridiculous! He’s exactly where 
the master planner wanted him to be!” 

From across the tables came a protest. “One wonders why 
the master planner would have put him here at all.” 

“My friend, the master planner in this case was Martin 
Bormann,” the Count answered. 

“No.” the Gzechoslovakian said, “the policies were Hitler's 
and Hitler's alone. Even Rommel found that out—and to his 
sorrow.” 

“That may seem true, particularly in military matters, but 
no one had more influence in internal matters than Martin 
Bormann,” the Count answered. ‘He was, without doubt, the 
cleverest of the Nazis. In the beginning he held a discreet 


‘nominal role that kept him close to Hitler. He always appeared 


dedicated to Hitler; he was never negative, no matter how in- 
surmountable the problem; he applied himself unselfishly to 
Hitler, and was deeply solicitous toward him, Bormann proyed 
himself indispensable to Adolf Hitler, although he carefully 
remained buried within the inner workings of the party. 
Bormann climbed steadily but never publicly. Not once did he 
eyen permit the appearance of seeking glory or title or acclaim. 
He was the seemingly anonymous pillar upon which the Fuebrer 
could lean. What he gained was power. 

“Later, after Hess's defection to England, Bormann took 
over as deputy of the Fuechrer. Make no mistake about Bormann 
—he was a powerful factor in the major Nazi decisions and in 
most of the vilest ones. lt was Bormann who developed the 
Nazi policies for the treatment of the Slays in the event of 
German victory over Russia. All Slavs were to be compounded 
in concentration camps, reduced solely to slave labor for she 
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Germans, given tlie meagerest food. They were to receive uo 
education; they were to be sterilized; they were to become 
extinct. Bormann was an advocate of the extermination of the 
Jews. He was the planner of the youth vigilante groups.” 

“A shadowy figure, for one who had such influence over 
Hitler,” countered the Czechoslovakian across the room. 

Baron Jesinsky, who had been sitting quietly by, said, “Not 
so much a shadowy figure, as a figure in the shadows. Every 
effort was made to keep him that way. You know he was never 
photographed. Bormann’s existence was an extraordinary one. 
A major effort was sustained to keep him unknown by sight to 
the people within Germany and the world at large. Hitler de- 
creed in 1937, and never retracted the order, that Martin Bor- 
mann was not to be photographed under any circumstances. 
To keep Bormann's identity unknown, the order was reissued 
periodically.” 

It was at this point that another guest, with apparent insight 
or information, expressed a view that seemed an epilogue to 
the tale told by Carlo. 

“In my opinion, every moye that Martin Bormann made was 
carefully planned years before, so that the huge amounts of 
money put into foreign banks for Hitler's escape might one day 
be Bormann’s. It is also certain that Bormann did not want to 
see those carefully located millions dissipated in dormant ac- 
counts through eternity.” 

Baron Jesinsky looked at his guest with a startled glance. 
“What do you know of this?” 

“An acquaintance of mine, someone | regard highly, told me 
the monies are in Switzerland, held in banks under strictest 
secrecy.” 

“Well, it’s not impossible,” Baron Jesinsky said. ‘There's it 
severe law in the Swiss banking system that protects the secrecy 
of the banker and his client.” 

The Romanian Count added, “If the Swiss banks had not 
established this form of banking, they would never have become 
the traditional haven for worldwide capital sceking safety.” 

“Tt is as you say,” the Baron declared. “Switzerland will al- 
ways be the perfect depository for this kind of money if it can 
maintain a stable currency and its historic neutrality.’ He added, 
“Conveniently for Hitler, the Swiss Banking Secrecy Act made it 
u penal offense for anyone working in a Swiss bank to violate 
any banking confidence.” 

‘The Romanian Count had walked over and sat down near 
me. He seemed interested in the fact that I was the only Ameri- 
can man present and it may have been my foreignness that 
caused him to pursue the subject we had just been discussing. 

“We have spoken of Hitler's fortune and of the banking laws 
in Switzerland, but no one has told you of the elaborate escape 
system set up by Bormann. There was such a system, and there 
are those who believe that Bormann, in some manner, saw to 
it that Hitler committed suicide.” 

Although no two settings could be more different from one 
another than this elegant castle and the forested lodge, I found 
myself trying to merge the tales I had heard at cach. Carlo’s 
story, though neither duplicated nor matched in detail by this 
one, was given some credit from this completely dissociated 
source. The parallel, uneven as it was, struck me as startling, 


IRCDIGHI 


For reasons that will appear Jater in their proper sequence, 
the “amazing adventure” related to me by Carlo was not written 
down for a period of some 10 years from its first telling. It had, 
by then, settled into my mind as a story in its own right seen 
from my perspective, that is, from the Allied point of view. 

Aside from that, which is reflected mainly in tone and. nar- 
rator’s sympathy, I have taken as few liberties as possible. I 
haye bridged small gaps in time to give the narrative con- 
tinuity, and I have amplified, where necessary, the dialogues 
and descriptions to approximate the essence of Carlo’s full 
narrative. 

Carlo told me a well-rounded, richly detailed, and, in the 
old-fashioned sense, a spellbinding story. In the section that 
follows, I have tried, as well as memory and translation from 
two languages into a third permit, to remain faithful to the 
original. 
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THE HOAX 


and provoked a challenge to my previous aititude concerning 
Carlo’s probable reliability. 

Carlo’s stories, in retrospect, had seemed bold adventures 
in fantasy—possibly inspired by some substance in fact, but 
hugely embellished and heightened by an adept and natural 
spinner of tales. Perhaps they were no more than that, but J 
had begun to suspect they might have a forgeable link with 
reality. I thought that I should like to see Carlo again. 1 would 
listen to him with no less interest and with much more care. 


It was late winter before 1 had a chance to talk further with 
Carlo, I had arrived at the lodge alone in the evening and dur- 
ing a thundershower. I waited in my car, hoping the rush of 
water would ease. After perhaps 10 minutes, I gave up the 
idea of outwaiting the rain and made a dash across the graveled 
courtyard. I knocked at the huge door and waited. There was 
no response. Finally I shoved the door open and entered the 
shadowy hall. 

A man was standing by the hearth. As he turned toward me, 
I recognized Carlo. He was startled by my sudden appearance. 

“Ah! It is you! I did not hear anyone because of the rain.” 

“T knocked, but there was no answer. The door was open. 
Isn't Erlot here?” 

“Everyone has gone to bed—except me. In this storm J guess 
no one was expected, Come to the fire. Schnapps?” 

I welcomed the opportunity to draw Carlo out. Remembering 
the conversation at Kammerschloss, I decided to try an ap- 
proach. “I was told that incredibly huge funds were accumulated 
in Swiss banks and that Martin Bormann had access to them. 
After Hitler's suicide, what happened to all of this money?” 

“You ask me questions I cannot answer. What you suggest is, 
of course, possible.” He walked over to the decanter and poured 
himself another drink. “Yet I have heard that Martin Bormann 
was killed in the railroad yards outside of Berlin. If that is so, 
he would haye little use for the money now.” 

He filled his glass again, turned back toward me, and smiled. 
He walked across the room to his favorite chair and sank into 
it. “You have become fascinated by the intricate puzzle of the 
Third Reich. You are intrigued by its strange stories. Would 
you like me to tell you the strangest of them all? It is a long 
story, but I promise you it is an exciting one. It will rain tomor- 
row and there will be no hunting; you can sleep late. So, would 
you care to sit by the fire and hear an amazing adventure?" 

I looked at Carlo, sensing that the accomplished storyteller 
was about to reveal his favorite tale. All else had been prologue, 
no more than preparation for this occasion. I looked closely at 
Carlo. He seemed lazily at ease, his body relaxed in the spacious- 
ness of the large chair. But his eyes were bright. 

By the way of answer, I rose, placed a heavy log on the fire, 
and then sat facing him. 


INA DIC3I 


It was an evening early in March, 1944. In the countryside 
around Copenhagen it had been dark for at least two hours. 
From the ground, an unseen plane could be heard. It flew quick, 
tight circles, then the engines sputtered, Below, two small lights, 
taken from the boat lying quietly on the nearby water, were lit. 
The landing area, dimly marked by the lights, was barely visible 
from the sky. The plane circled again, then glided in a low 
sweep, paralleling the ground at about 2,000 feet. A man fell 
away from the plane, his parachute appearing like a puff of 
black smoke. The drop had been made. 

There had been several drops within that general area during 
the previous four weeks, each calculated for easy, although late, 
detection by the Nazis. Allied intelligence intended to make it 
difficult for the Germans to recognize the singular significance 
of this night’s action. 

The descending parachutist could see, spread out to the 
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north, the semicircle of Copenhagen and, beyond, the dense 
gray shape of occupied Denmark. Even in the darkness the 
country looked flat and wide as it rolled away into the low, far- 
off horizon. He saw, or imagined he saw, a blink from the 
bomber's navigational light—a salute to him? The plane had 
been following an easterly heading; soon, in a wide sweep it 
had altered course to confuse possible enemy spotters and, only 
moments later, was circling some miles away to the west. 

The parachutist dropped into the neglected and overgrown 
field that had been purposely selected by Danish resistance 
forces. The silent, waiting men, who had long since extinguished 
the dim lamps, ran toward the man and hurriedly gathered up 
his parachute. Then, without apparent signal, they dispersed, It 
was difficult to see the elusive shadows as they scattered into 
the darkness in the vague direction of their boat. 

The now-earthbound man turned in the direction of an 
ancient road that ran north and south. Stumbling through the 
tall grass, he pushed forward. The only sound, save his own 
rustling movements, was the endless deep, hoarse croaking of 
frogs. When he reached a drainage ditch, which he obviously 
expected to find, he walked along it and quickly, but carefully, 
drew toward the road. 

He located the pickup car by means of a prearranged iden- 
tification—a small, low-density light. Without hesitation he 
entered the rear door of the vehicle. The car sped north toward 
Kastrup airfield. Somewhere along the highway, near Kastrup, 
the car disappeared into a dark side road. 

Twenty minutes later, a German military plane from Madrid, 
carrying a German major general, arrived at Kastrup airfield, 
it had hardly come to a stop when one of the crewmen dashed 
out and across the field to the duty officer, who immediately 
placed a call for military transportation. A corporal-chauffeur 
tossed away his cigarette, got into the driver's seat of a limou- 
sine, and drove to the military passengers’ ramp. He now moved 
with precision, jumping out, standing at rigid attention as the 
Major General strode to the car. The heavy luggage was placed 
in the front seat beside the chauffeur; the Major General con- 
tinued to carry his own attaché case. 

The car moved deliberately through the restricted military 
area of the airfield, then increased speed down a strip of road, 
bordered on both sides by the riprap of the breakwater. It 
rolled up to the drawbridge sentry post, one of the most rigid 
check points in the occupied countries. The General showed no 
concern while his several passes and identifying documents 
were being examined, nor did his driver, who, having delivered 
the papers to the control post, chatted briefly with one of the 
guards; the corporal was well known to the men at the check 
point. Clearance was received with surprising speed. The chauf- 
feur hurriedly returned to the car. He received a curt reprimand 
from the General for the small delay, 

They left the drawbridge behind and started down the 
blacked-out highway toward Copenhagen. Abruptly, the car 
turned off the highway into an almost hidden road and stopped. 

The chauffeur sat motionless as several men moved briskly 
through the dark from the edge of the road. The startled Major 

seneral leaned forward. 

Soth rear doors opened almost simultaneously and automatic 
rifles were thrust into the passenger compartment of the limou- 
sine. 

The lone occupant of the back seat was ordered out of the 
car by the chauffeur, who now also held a gun. The General 
still sat. The corporal’s gun approaching his temple brought 
him out. 

He was ordered toward the farmer's lorry standing close by. 
As the group reached it, the Major General made a lunge for 
the gun of the closest man. Instantly a lanyard whipped around 
fis neck and was jerked tight. Several other shadowy figures 
merged on the group. One of them said, “We'll take over, You’d 
better hurry.” 

The speaker turned and opened the door of the lorry. Hang- 
ing neatly inside were two German uniforms—those of a major 
general and his orderly, a lieutenant. The parachutist and one 
man from the assault party jumped into the lorry and closed 
the door. Several minutes later they emerged in uniform, the 
parachutist now dressed as a major general. the other as a lieu- 
tenant, 

They moved toward the car, whose motor the corporal was 
idling impatiently. He called softly, “Better move, sir!” 

As the car sped along the highway, the three uniformed men 
strained to see the black, onrushing countryside. There was as 
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yet no evidence of the city which the impostor General liad seen 
outlined in the distance during his parachute descent. 

“Everything work out okay? Easy drop?” The chauffeur 
asked. 

“Yes, Fine. Any change in plans?” 

“None. No trouble. Smoke before you go in?” 

“No thanks.” 

“Il can slow down now. I had a few minutes to make up.’ 

“You're fine now. We should be getting close. I think we'll 
make it just right.” 

“Let's hope we're just right for everything—all the way!” 

It is possible that no men had ever had more intensive train- 
ing for a mission than these three racing through the night. Yet 
each man knew the tension compounded of imminent danger, 
long odds, and the possibility of a drawn-out, indescribably 
cruel death at the hands of a brutal enemy. 

Like the corporal-chauffeur, the lieutenant had been pre- 
viously planted in Copenhagen, woven into the official German 
Wehrmacht personnel records as one of the special, select staff 
personally chosen by the Major General. The Major General's 
aides were known to appear and depart with unexpected sud- 
denness, being under extraordinary orders that permitted enor- 
mous freedom of movement. 

Now, as they neared the city, they could see the outlines of 
the buildings, only shades darker than the moonless back- 
ground. The lieutenant turned to the General. 

“There it is. Have you ever been here before?” 

“No, never. But [ think I know damned near every square 
inch of it.” 

As they came into the city, the car slowed and moved through 
the dark, almost-deserted streets. An occasional pedestrian 
stared at the big limousine as it passed. The impostor General 
fingered the medals on his uniform and spoke with a bitterness 
in his yoice. 

“V'll bet they hate our Nazi guts!” 

“I'd hate like hell to be a German alone with any of them," 
the corporal said, his words coming forth in effortless German). 

As if by a signal no more English was spoken. From this 
point on, no slightest tolerance could be left to chance. For 
these three impostors the desperate journey had passed the point 
of no return, 

The limousine pulled up before a handsome hotel. With 
speed and precision the chauffeur and orderly flanked the door 
of the limousine and stood at attention as the General stepped 
out, Carrying only their attaché cases, they entered the hotel 
lobby, which swarmed with German military personnel. The 
impostor General strode with conspicuous directness across the 
marble Hoor toward the bank of ‘elevators at the far side. The 
orderly raced ahead to the desk clerk, a German army private, 
and asked if the General’s room was ready. The clerk stiffened 
to attention as the General passed by, then assured the lieu- 
tenant that the suite was ready. The orderly hurried to catch 
up with the General and the corporal, who were just entering 
an empty elevator. 

As they turned and faced the lobby, a heavyset, tall officer 
called out to the Major General. 

“We missed you at the war games, your Excellency.” 

“Yes, and I missed La Roche-Guyon,” was the ready reply. 

The impostor, as a result of the months of preparation for 
this assignment, recognized the man who spoke to him as an 
infantry general from Rommel’s staff. Additional data: collected 
first editions, loved his unfaithful wife, and was troubled with 
an occasional touch of gout, The masquerader was grateful for 
the unrelenting long hours spent absorbing the hundreds ot 
pictures of and the minute details concerning the acquaintances 
of the Major General, 

When they entered the elegant, top-floor apartment, there 
was not the slightest relaxation of their impersonations, eyen 
though they were within the General’s private suite. They as- 
sumed the suite was routinely under surveillance and equipped 
with concealed listening devices. The orderly immediately called 
service for bourbon for the General. 

Presently, there was a knock on the door; a waiter appeared 
with a decanter and glasses on a tray, The General poured a 
glass of bourbon and went into the dressing room. He opened 
the large wardrobe and almost uttered a long whistle. The 
vanity of the Major General was eloquently displayed in the 
imposingly long rows of beautifully tailored uniforms. 

He changed from his uniform into casual attire: flannel 
trousers, a soft shirt with a silk neckerchief, and a velvet smok- 
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ing jacket. He felt an unexpected relief in being temporarily rid 
of the several rows of medals, most of which had been bestowed 
upon the former owner by the Fuehrer himself. Leisurely he 
walked out to the cold portico balcony off the main living room 
of the apartment. This had been a habit of the German Gen- 
eral’s. 

He was now alone, this man who—several months later, 
after the masquerade had been discovered—was to be code- 
named by Heinrich Himmler for purposes of identification. 
American or British? Even then the Germans did not know. 
Therefore. A for American, and B for British, with an added 
Nazi touch intended as a slur against America—A for “Abra- 
ham.” They did not know his nationality and never would, but 
Himmler’s classification will suffice—Abraham B. And now, on 
the first night of his assignment, Abraham B., posing as a 
German major general, a high-ranking officer of the General 
Staff and courier for the Fuehrer, stood alone in the cold March 
night air of Copenhagen in occupied Denmark. Would spring 
come this year? Would he see it? 

As he looked out across the city, Abraham B. thought of 
the strange course of events that had put him here playing so 
deadly a game. 

Precariously holding the hopes of the free world, Allied 
strategists worked through long days and nights. The awful 
weight of responsibility for the invasion of Europe lay clearly 
and heavily upon their shoulders. When the decision was finally 
reached to invade through Normandy at a beach to become 
famous under the code name Omaha, rather than the more 
plausible coast at Galais, the question of diversionary tactics 
arose. Were there any means to gain advantages for the am- 
phibious Allied landings against the well-trained, hardened, and 
mobile German land army? 

It is not likely we shall ever know just how Allied intelligence 
came to focus upon one member of Hitler's inner circle, a man 
so capable that only the most important missions were turned 
over to him. He was completely trusted by Hitler and, as his 
private envoy, answered to no one but the Fuehrer. It is 
equally unlikely that we shall ever know just where and how 
the scheme for this extraordinary impersonation took shape 
into a hazardous reality, a gamble considered possible of suc- 
cess, despite the near-incredible odds against it. 

Abraham B. met the initial demands for this strange under- 
taking. He looked like the real General; he also spoke fluent 
English, German, and French, as did the German Major Gen- 
eral. 

Did he possess the degree of icy intelligence and discipline 
that could surmount both the predictable and unpredictable 
barriers that faced the impersonator? He had to undergo the 
most rigorous training, the results of which the German in- 
vestigation later showed. Abraham B. had been worked and 
tested endlessly, then left to himself for short periods, com- 
pletely isolated to study, then returned to the merciless, seem- 
ingly endless days, weeks, months of training. He had to ac- 
quire a new set of habits, maintain a new diet, and hold a precise 
weight. He had to look like, act like, think like another man— 
a complex, highly intelligent, and somewhat secretive person. 
Beneath that polished facade Abraham B. had to acquire still 
another personality—the espionage agent. Only beneath that 
did the ordinary man, or perhaps the very extraordinary man, 
exist. 

The real German General was under the most intense surveil- 
lance, not only by the Allies, but by the Germans themselves; 
a few of those watching him were high-ranking members of 
the German General Staff, officers who wanted to overthrow 
Hitler and the Nazis and free Germany. 

Once the decision to attempt this perilous impersonation had 
been made, it is not difficult to imagine some of the events that 
followed. The shock of recognition as Abraham B. saw on the 
film screen before him an unknown face in his own likeness. 
There followed intense examinations by a group of experts from 
military intelligence, then plastic surgeons, then orthopedists; 
every line, every structure of bone, was minutely examined. 

It was a ruggedly handsome man that Abraham B. studied, 
a man who carried his tall frame like an athlete, yet with an 
unusual grace of movement. His carriage was erect and, in 
spite of a husky build, he moved with agility and quickness. 
There was an air of decision about him. His dark hair was 
beginning to streak with gray and his dark eyes had an intense 
look to them. 

Abraham B. studied every movement—learning the par- 
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ticular turn of the head, the tightening of the jaw when the 
General became annoyed. There was a marked difference in 
their speech, which had seemed insurmountable for a time. 
Diction experts had been brought in. The Major General spoke 
in High German, reflecting his background, but there was a cer- 
tain colorful turn of words that was almost solely his. When this 
phase was finally over, the colorful use of words was Abraham 
B.’s as well. These were the early steps on a long road, com- 
pletely shrouded in secrecy, that would lead to Copenhagen— 
and so far beyond that not even the most imaginative member 
of Allied intelligence could guess its strange turnings. 

Abraham B. filled his Jungs with the cold night air, expelled 
it, and went inside. 

His immediate task was to unlock the courier's attaché case. 
He must know the General’s current assignments; on his ability 
to fulfill these without arousing suspicion would depend the 
initial success of the mission. 

There were a few papers in code marked “Madrid’’—possibly 
material the General had picked up en route and was to trans- 
mit personally. When his contact arrived, he would turn this 
over for decoding and for a decision on whether it needed 
action on his part. 

He found a small notebook that contained what seemed to 
be a list of the General’s recent assignments. An entry undef 
“Madrid” had been marked: “Col. F. called away. Return 
March 22." There was a final entry, labeled “Copenhagen.” 
He read it and rang for his orderly. 

“Call Golonel Steilban,” he ordered. “Tell him 1 have arrived 
and wish to see him at once.” 

His first guess about the coded material must have beer 
wrong. Apparently the General expected to return to Madrid 
with papers that had to be delivered personally to Colonel 
Fleig. He felt a brief sense of relief; the only remaining assign- 
ments in the General’s file involved routine interviews with 
Colonel Steilban and Colonel Fleig. Yet this increased the like- 
lihood that he might soon receive a summons to report to 
Berlin, or even to Berchtesgaden. Allied intelligence had had to 
reckon with this possibility, but it was one Abraham B. had ne 
stomach for. 

As he was relocking the attaché case, his orderly appeared 
with the Colonel's card. 

“Show him in,” Abraham B. said, as he took the card. 

The orderly returned with a stocky, broad-faced man. He 
thrust out his arm. “Heil Hitler!” 

“Heil Hitler. What have you to report?’ Abraham B. asked 
with a coldness only short of disdain. 

“We've not yet been able to find out the types of amphibious 
ordnance in the Channel staging area.” 

“What do you mean you've not yet been able to find out? 
With a mass build-up like that you must know!” 

“But, General, we know the shipping has increased, Intel- 
ligence is refining the facts.” 

“The hell with refinement! We must know their amphibious 
ordnance. Need I warn you and your division of the eventu- 
alities if this information isn't forthcoming—and speedily!” 

“But, General, you realize England is an island. It is difficult 
to come and go as we would wish.” 

“Do not be impertinent; of course I know this. But we must 
know what our actions are ta be.” 

“Yes, your Excellency. Our surveillance is intense. | expect 
to have more data at any moment.” 

“Let’s hope so. Contact me either in Stockholm or Paris— 
Stuelpnagel’s office. That's all.” 

Abraham B. watched the Colonel's half-bow and salute—he 
observed a swarthy man with close-cropped hair, obyiously a 
good soldier. Then in his curt tone, he added, “Instruct the 
motor-pool commandant immediately to execute and process 
orders to transfer the corporal to my staff. It is probable that 
I will keep him with my staff through the next tour.” 

Abraham B, motioned with his hand and his orderly showed 
the Colonel to the door. 

And so it was over—the first encounter. 

Abraham B. sat down in the comfortable club chair. Face to 
face with the first of those he was to deceive, he had sensed the 
chasm that divided them. Of the many more he would have to 
deceive in the clouded future, might not just one, he thought, 
detect something fraudulent and so bring an end to this grim 
masquerade? 

Allied underground agents shadowed the departing German 
colonel. They would report back, in case of any unusual move. 
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After about a quarter of an hour, the special contact, dressed 
as a German officer, arrived at the suite. He carefully wrote out 
the subjects they were to discuss, and to allay the suspicions of 
any who might be listening to the microphones in the room, 
they talked about the scheduled time of departure from Kastrup 
airport the following eyening and their theoretical safety from 
attack by American or British fighter planes that might be re- 
turning from their scattered squadrons. 

Meanwhile, as planned, the two were quickly reviewing the 
contents of the kidnaped General's attaché case and exchanging 
brief notes. The agent took the papers that required decoding. 
When he realized that the General’s assignments had now been 
almost completed, he shook his head at Abraham B. with a 
grimace of wry sympathy; he, too, understood the implications. 

As soon as their brief interview was over, Abraham B. lit a 
match to their notes and watched the flames burst and die out. 
The charred paper curled and crumpled, a last wisp of smoke 
rose lazily, and, involuntarily, he shuddered. 

Snow had fallen intermittently all week. Flakes were falling 
the next evening when Abraham B. and his two companions 
drove to Kastrup. , 

As they passed along the road where the Major General had 
been captured, they saw nothing more than a shadowed outline 
of a small farm, partly hidden in the trees. 

After a few minutes they reached the heavily guarded draw- 
bridge. Again the careful examination of documents, then they 
were wayed on. 

The military plane was warming up its engines as they drove 
up and boarded. In only a few moments the plane noisily lifted 
into the dark sky toward Stockholm. 


The take-off roar of the engines changed to a steady drone. 
Abraham B. leaned back in his seat. His thoughts were deep 
set. Within the next few hours, he would be facing one of the 
most beautiful women in Europe—and the most treacherous 
phase of his mission. Once again he reviewed the facts he knew 
so well. 

The Major General and the Countess had met at a hospital 
benefit in Berlin in 1934. The Countess had just returned from 
Connecticut, as a sought-after young widow whose marriage to 
a wealthy American had ended in tragedy. That meeting be- 
tween the lovely Countess and the striking General flowered 
into romance, but gradually cooled for her sometime after he 
became adjutant to the Fuehrer. For the next few years the 
Countess remained aloof, but for the past year she had become 
his companion once more. Their relationship had not resumed 
its early feryor; they were friends, literally—no longer lovers. 

Abraham B. had been carefully indoctrinated. The Allied 
planners were counting heavily on the present lack of intimacy 
between the Countess and the General; it permitted a deception 
that their earlier relationship would have made too hazardous, 
almost certain of failure. 

The Countess had become an agent of the Abwelir, the Ger- 
man intelligence service, until it was dissolved by Hitler’s order 
in February, 1944, after the Gestapo exposé of the Kiep net- 
work. She was then sent to Stockholm in the employ of Himm- 
ler’s R.S:H.A., the newly created master intelligence service. 
There she maintained a luxurious apartment and a handsome 
farm retreat. 

Abraham B., the lieutenant, and the corporal rode slowly 
through Stockholm. Throngs of people cluttered the sidewalks 
and the pedestrian crossings of the streets. They moved briskly 
as the chilling wind from the northeast rolled the night fog 
along. 

The limousine made its way into the central part of the city 
and quietly rolled to a stop in front of an immense apartment 
building with a massive stone facing. He found himself before 
the door of the Countess’ apartment. He pressed the bell 
button. 

The door of the apartment was quietly opened by a neat 
maid, Her hair was carefully braided in a typically German 
style; her simple uniform was severe, impeccable. 

Abraham B. allowed himself a perfunctory, curt greeting and 
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walked past the maid into a small sitting room outfitted with 
cigarettes, ash trays, and a few books—each m1 German and 
extolling the glorious Nazi state. He seemed relaxed as he 
waited quietly, fingering the limited book offerings. He had just 
picked up one of the books when he heard a soft, surprisingly 
appealing voice, The Countess had entered. Facing her, he 
clicked his heels, bowed, and kissed her extended hand. 

He was looking at one of the loveliest women he had ever 
seen. As they moved through the room, he studied her as the 
real General—indeed, as any man—might; he noted her hair 
done into a graceful chiguon to one side of her head, the long, 
gently arched line of her throat, the flawless skin visible be- 
tween the curves of her slightly tanned breasts. He sensed as he 
looked into her eyes, something of a visual, soft caress. 

They sat in the large, beautifully appointed salon. She had, as 
always, the ingredients of a Martini readied. He felt he had to 
turn away from her, but was irresistibly drawn back and caught 
unexpectedly in her face a tinge of enmity, a sudden animosity 
which she covered so quickly with a smile he was not sure he 
had seen it. Had he committed some blundering gesture to 
bring this flicker of change in her? She offered him the Martini 
she had poured, then raised her glass. They touched glasses. 
Again he felt the unexpected attraction. He forced himself to 
remember the true nature of this woman beside him. 

She raised an arm and let her hand cushion her soft, brown 
hair. He realized how gracefully she moved, even in so casual a 
gesture; or was every moyement studied? She smiled and said, 
“So. You have been playing at your war games, General—and 
neglecting me.” 

“The last thing 1 would have chosen.” 

He reached for her hand, but she, as if anticipating him. 
moved forward to pick up a silver box. 

“Cigarette? I think that you will find your brand.” 

He declined and, after « moment, she stood up. 

“I wish to go out to dine tonight.” 

“Then we will, of course. You're very beautiful,” he told her. 

It was with this mounting sense of anticipation and fear that 
he accepted the Countess’ invitation to go to her country house 
the day before he was to leave for Madrid. 

The visit with the Countess had been pleasant, the business 
in Madrid went easily and now the limousine, a large black Mer- 
cedes, approached the French frontier at Irin. The road from 
Irun followed the French coast as it curved toward Biarritz. 
where they had been instructed to stop and spend the night be- 
fore going on to Paris. 

They had just cleared Etampes, placing them 20 miles outside 
of Paris, when the orderly said, “Look back! I think that gray 
car could be following us.” 

Abraham B. turned, The rain had slackened and their visi- 
bility was now fairly good. He continued his watch for the next 
several minutes. Abraham B. suggested that they decrease speed. 
As they slowed, the gray car behind seemed to gain on them 
momentarily, then it fell back to its former distance behind, 

They continued at a steady pace for about six miles, reduced 
speed through the village of Arpajon, and, once again in a rural 
area, quickly increased their speed. Within a few minutes, they 
again noticed the gray car pacing them. 

Abraham B. suggested another maneuver: stop beside the 
road on the pretext of checking the motor. 

The chauffeur pulled over and got out. Abraham B. watched 
in the rear mirror as the gray car came along the bend of a 
curve some distance behind. [t had barely come into view when 
it stopped, backed up, and faded from sight around the curve. 

After about 10 minutes, the chauffeur got back into the car 
and they droye on, Soon the gray car appeared again in the 
mirror. No doubt lingered; they were being followed. 

After they had entered the outskirts of Paris, they noted that 
the tail car had closed its distance and was almost upon them. 
They followed a predetermined route into the city, and soon 
were well into the southeast district. It was just after 8 in 
the morning when they crossed the Pont Neuf, The river banks 
were thronged, the city seemed busy. 

They continued their journey in the direction of the Place de 
la Concorde. Beyond, on the gray morning horizon, was the 
Arc de Triomphe. Despite the crowds, the cyclists, the carts. 
the gray car stayed close behind them. 

“Head for the apartment,” Abraham B. said. 

They passed into the broad line of one of the boulevards that 
circles the center of Paris, then turned toward the General's 
apartment. The car had to come to a traffic stop before what 
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seemed Lo be an endless mass of bicyclists, and at that point the 
gray sedan drew to within yards of them for the first time. 

The orderly, turning as if to speak to the General, kept un- 
observed watch on the gray sedan. The chauffeur used his rear- 
view mirror. 

ft was the chauffeur who spoke first. “There are now two 
men in plain clothes. The third got out a second ago, when they 
stopped for traffic.” 

Traffic moyed on again. The chauffeur threaded his way 
expertly, with what seemed unlimited knowledge of Parisian 
streets. The limousine turned into a smaller street with less 
traffic. The gray sedan did not follow. All they could see loom- 
ing behind them were the faint traces of the towers of Notre 
Dame, almost invisible in the heavy dark morning sky. 

They drew up before a large apartment-hotel reserved for 
German officers; it stood within a group of fashionable build- 
ings, not far from the center of the city. 

About one hundred feet from where they had parked they 
noticed the gray sedan. There was nothing to do but play their 
hand with an air of complete calm, 

Abraham B. and the orderly entered the building; the chauf- 
feur remained with the car to dispatch the luggage and, if pos- 
sible, to learn something more about the gray sedan. 

In the lobby the orderly announced the General to the desk 
clerk, Almost at once two German privates appeared and were 
sent after the luggage. Abraham B. and the orderly talked for a 
few moments; they did not want to lose sight of their luggage. 

The orderly also inquired about messages for the General. 
Abraham B. strained his ears to hear the answer. If he were 
ordered to return to Berlin or Berchtesgaden at once, this was 
where he would learn of it. There were no messages. 

One of the young soldiers reappeared, staggering under four 
large leather suitcases. The other followed, burdened with three 
more, 

As Abraham B. entered the passenger elevator with the 
orderly, the chauffeur accompanied by the two soldiers and the 
luggage was entering the service elevator. Another young Ger- 
man private appeared at the elevator and joined the desk clerk 
in saluting Abraham B, The desk clerk said, “A pleasure to 
have you back, your Excellency.” 

Abraham B. spent a restless night; he dreaded the meeting 
with Stuelpnagel. He had rehearsed it a thousand times during 
the training period and he rehearsed it a dozen more during the 
long night. But how does one rehearse the unexpected? Stuelp- 
nagel was astute. Would it be possible to fool that general? 
And he was only the first. Rundstedt would soon follow, if 
everything went according to plan. If he were a statistician, he 
would not rate his chances yery high. And yet, so far— 

He had fooled the Countess—or had he? In these dark hours 
of doubt, his uncertainty seemed endless. Yet he remembered 
her warmth, the intimacy of their last meeting. Surely if she had 
suspected— But he did not know how to complete that thought, 

‘Ten o'clock. It was time to start the serious business of the day. 

He rang for the orderly. While he waited, he turned to study 
his reflection in the full-length mirror. His inspection was criti- 
cal. Finally he nodded at his mirrored self. 

Speaking now for the S.D. listening unit, he said crisply, 
“Call the military governor and request that he meet with me 
as soon as possible. Kindly adyise General yon Stuelpnagel that 
1 am dealing with the most urgent business of the Fuehrer and 
require a personal meeting with him. Be certain that you inform 
his Excellency that this is a matter of High Command.” 

The orderly saluted Abraham B, as he walked away. 

Infantry General Karl Heinrich von Stuelpnagel was military 
vovernor of France. He was subordinate to Field Marshal yon 
Rundstedt for military matters only; in most other respects he 
was under the High Command of the Wehrmacht. Neither gen- 
eral had any authority over police or intelligence units; Hein- 
rich Himmler directed such matters through his Security Service. 
The military governors had no contact with the Himmler de- 
partments, which kept the military governors out of the security 
sphere entirely. Higher S.S, and security officers kept up a 
careful observation of the Wehrmacht, which was little trusted 
by Hitler and Himmler. 

Abraham B, knew in advance that if he requested an immedi- 
ate meeting with Rundstedt, it would be arranged as soon as 
possible; all matters of intelligence emanating from the Western 
Command must, by a standing order of Field Marshal Keitel, 
be cleared by Rundstedt. 

Abraham B, carried a dispatch case, the contents of which 
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were as yet known only to him, his mission chief somewhere in 
England, and a small, highly specialized section of Allied intelli- 
gence working on a secret project that was in turn one part of 
the oyerall plan called “Overlord.” 

“There are two men in the gray sedan,” the chauffeur said, 
as he met Abraham B. Out in the open they dared to speak 
briefly in their own characters. 

“We'd better keep moving—I'm not anxious to explain this,” 
said Abraham B., handing the dispatch case to the orderly with 
what he hoped was a routinely casual action. 

The three entered the limousine with the usual ceremony, the 
chauffeur managing several passing glances at the gray sedan. 
A moment later, they were moving ahead. Almost at once, the 
gray sedan pulled out and, making a U turn, followed. 

“They're on our tail again.” The chauffeur had seen the 
mancuver through his mirror. 

“Nothing we can do about it now,” said Abraham B., “but 
let’s keep track of our shadow.” 3 

The offices to which they drove were on a short street, each 
entrance barricaded and manned by German soldiers. The 
building at which they stopped looked like an old-fashioned 
hotel. 


Abraham 8B. found himself in a large room, mahogany 
paneled and thickly carpeted. All sound seemed muted. 

He faced several upholstered chairs and, opposite him, an 
imposing desk, 

He heard voices in the next room. Without any signal, Gen- 
eral von Stuelpnagel stood like a life-size picture as a large 
paneled door slowly, noiselessly slid open. He stepped into the 
room. 

Stuelpnagel said, “Ah, pleasant to see you again so soon!” 
He moved to his desk and said in an assured yoice, “Now, my 
good friend, how can I be of service?” 

He sat at his desk, put on his reading glasses and, before 
Abraham B. could answer him, said, “Let me show you this 
memorandum from Wehrmacht Headquarters, signed by Keitel 
for the Fuehrer. I believe you have been out of touch.” 

Stuelpnagel had startled him for a moment. Abraham B. 
observed the direct look that Stuelpnagel held on him over his 
reading glasses. Stuelpnagel had long known that he was cut 
off from the §,S., the $.D., and German military intelligence. 
The information he held before him normally should not have 
been known to General yon Stuelpnagel or his staff. 

With a muttered sigh Stuelpnagel leaned forward. “Much ol 
this is a mystery to me,” he said. “Hardly any of these instruc- 
tions pertain to my activity.” 

And with that, he handed the Keitel-Hitler memorandum 
across his desk to Abraham B. 

“Do you have any idea what the object of such a memo- 
randum is?” asked Stuelpnagel. 

Abraham B. read the document. It dealt with elaborate tram 
schedules for large infantry movements within France; it also 
included Panzer divisional moyements, 

Abraham B. said, as he handed the document back, ‘None; 
it must be principally for tactical commands.” 

Stuelpnagel removed his glasses and leaned back, no doubt 
hoping to learn something new, if only gossip, from the 
Fuehrer’s headquarters. Abraham B. remained noncommittal 
and businesslike. He informed Stuelpnagel that he must have 
a meeting with Field Marshal von Rundstedt, and that it had 
to take place within 24 hours. Abraham B. was counting heavily 
on the belief that no one, not even a military governor like 
Stuelpnagel, would question the motives or actions of one of 
the Fuehrer’s couriers. 

“J shall arrange it without delay, General,” said Stuelpnagel. 

Abraham B. answered him, trying not to show his relief at 
that response. “Thank you. At this meeting with the Field 
Marshal, I wish neither army-group commander to be present. 
This is highly restricted intelligence. It must be treated accord- 
ing to the priorities set by the Fuehrer. Rommel will probably 
be informed later. Please inform the Field Marshal that this is 
urgent. I shall wait for your call.” 
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“OF course, General. There will be no delay.” 

Abraham B. strode briskly back to the Mercedes. Could his 
companions detect from his manner that he felt the mission was 
thus far successful? The chauffeur had kept the motor running. 
Now, as he drove off, they sat in silence. They left behind the 
dark silhouette of Notre Dame, but not the gray sedan that 
followed doggedly in the rear. 

The chauffeur swung the Mercedes into the private road to 
the estate of La Roche-Guyon the next morning. The three in 
the car could see spread about them what remained of the once- 
beautiful gardens. Off in the distance lay the fields and orchards 
of the Seine Valley. Farther off, houses shone in the morning 
sun like cubes of white against the azure blue sky. Security 
guards were posted systematically over the grounds of the 
chateau. The Mercedes approached the first barrier, a large 
guardhouse. Two surprisingly tall German soldiers, each with 
an automatic weapon, waited in front of them. An infantry 
colonel appeared, requested their credentials, then disappeared. 

They waited about 10 minutes. The feeling of uneasiness 
bordered on fear which they hoped was not visible. What took 
so long? They were expected by the Field Marshal. The Colonel 
appeared again, entered another section of the guardhouse, 
picked up a telephone, and as he talked stared in the direction 
of the three Allied agents, 

The Colonel seemed to realize, apparently through his last 
telephone conyersation, that he had delayed one of the Fuehrer’s 
special officers. Now he moved swiftly in an effort to wipe out 
the effects of the long delay. The security guard stepped back. 
The Mercedes eased along into a large, circular courtyard, was 
signaled to a parking area, and, before the car had completely 
stopped, was approached by an officer. He saluted and said, 
“Your Excellency, the Field Marshal will see you. This way, 
please.” 

Marshal von Rundstedt was surrounded by several officers 
as he entered the room. He greeted Abraham B. with a lazy, 
casual, almost unrecognizable, “Heil Hitler.” Rommel was not 
among the group. Although he had never seen one of these 
men in person, Abraham B. recognized each. His mind raced 
over his picture-recognition file; no, the real Major General was 
not familiar with any of them, Abraham B. felt their intense 
stares while the Marshal's aide introduced everyone. After this 
brief formality, the staff group left, and Abraham B. now faced 
the imposing Field Marshal Rundstedt—-Commander in Chief 
West. 

Rundstedt motioned the soldiers to leave, Without preamble 
he asked Abraham B, to state his business. Abraham B. realized 
that it was his supposed closeness to Hitler that made Rundstedt 
cool toward him. 

Abraham B. asked his orderly to unlock the attaché case 
lying on the conference table. Before moving to a chair, Abra- 
ham B. reached into the open case, then turned and handed 
the Marshal a two-inch-thick, light gray script. On the front 
page were stamped the words ovERLORD—PaRT 1. 

Rundstedt, as he scrutinized the document, paid little atten- 
tion to Abraham B. What at first seemed diffidence quickly 
evaporated. He stood up, put a weight on either page, and 
continued to read, leaning on the conference table with his 
arms rigidly outstretched. At intervals, he went to the wall 
lined with bookshelves, removed a volume, turned to a specific 
page, read it, replaced the book, then returned to the document 
on the conference table. 

The Marshal's intent reading ended abruptly. He faced 
Abraham B., his arms folded, with a steady stare and, with a 
nod toward the document that lay open upon the table, said 
pointedly, “Now, General, what is the source of this material?" 

“This is, I am convinced, a bona fide Allied document. It 
was obtained in England through our agents,” 

“It must be checked in Berlin immediately for authenticity,” 
said the Marshal. 

Abraham B. regretted that Rommel was not present. In ful- 
filling his role as Hitler's chosen general, he had had to insist 
to Stuelpnagel that the army-group commanders not be present 
when he saw Rundstedt; this was in compliance with the High 
Command's orders to clear all intelligence material concerning 
the western front solely through Rundstedt. However, Allied 
intelligence had calculated the document would have profound 
effect upon Rundstedt, who would share this extraordinary in- 
formation with his éntire staff. 

Abraham B., now attempting a probe, casually stated, “This 
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document certainly has to be submitted to a complete 
check. [ have brought it to you to reduce delays. But it will 
require two or three weeks’ appraisal in Berlin, then a review 
by the Fuebrer’s staff, and only then will it go to the High 
Command for action.” Suddenly shifting to an incisive tone 
he pressed on, “I suggest that you might prepare in advance 
the steps I feel confident will eventually be ordered,” 

“You have more confidence in the document than I do," re- 
torted the Marshal. “Experience has taught me to expect the 
most refined machinations on the part of our enemy. A captured 
document could too easily prove to be no more than a dan- 
gerous hoax. I will move slowly.” 

With this dismaying pronouncement, Rundstedt fixed a wilt- 
ing stare upon the General. Abraham B. felt that he paled, 
but he steadfastly met glare with glare. Had he, unknowinely, 
caused some seed of suspicion to take root in the mind of this 
venerable warrior? Was this Allied gamble doomed to failure? 
Rundstedt's shoulders, sagged ever so slightly. He dropped his 
gaze and turned to press a button on the conference table. 

"In any event, it is appropriate that the existence of this 
document be revealed to my staff,” he stated curtly. 

Abraham B. struggled to conceal his relief. If Rundstedt was 
going to share this information with his staft, he was more than 
half persuaded of its authenticity. 

Calling fora table to be set beside a large wall map at one end 
of the room, Marshal yon Rundstedt placed the document on 
it, Addressing his staff, he declared that he was not fully con- 
vinced, as yet, that an invasion would actually be launched in 
the Calais-Abbeville sector. But, he was quick to add, if the 
document was proved authentic, the Allied plan would follow 
the same pattern he had predicted in his October 1943 memo: 
randum to the High Command. , 

Abraham B. was filled with admiration for the Marshal's 
extraordinary and rapid grasp of this fairly complex, highly de- 
tailed campaign of invasion. His clear, simplified presentation 
was evidence of a sophisticated military intellect. He said noth- 
ing to suggest that he suspected an Allied stratagem to convince 
the Germans that the initial landings southwest of the Calais— 
Gris Nez area would be merely diversionary, so that the Ger- 
mans would reserve major defensive forces for the expected 
main attack at Calais. Indeed, if this elaborate hoax could 
succeed in massing German strength at Calais, then the main 
thrust of British and American Janding forces more than a 
hundred miles to the west could gain an Allied toehold on the 
Continent. Rundstedt was outlining to his now mesmerized staff 
what he believed to be the Allied invasion plan called by 
the code name Overlord; in that tension-filled room, only 
Abraham B. knew the Marshal was actually detailing a hoax. 
a fraud, a deception; this was not Overlord. 

Rundstedt drew the briefing to a dose by emphasizing the 
dates given in the captured document. June 10, 1944, was set 
as D Day for the first diversionary attacks to the south anc 
west, if the weather permitted. Also dependent on the weather, 
the main attack at Calais was to follow within nine days. 

Rundstedt closed the meeting and ordered that the docu- 
ment be photographed immediately. He wished to keep a copy 
for his own use while the original went on to Berlin, 

Before leaving the conference room, two members of the 
staff paused briefly to speak with Rundstedt. Abraham B. over- 
heard his comment to them. “I hope this Allied document is 
authentic. If it is, we may at last be able to operate this front 
in a military fashion.” 

Abraham B. could easily imagine the impatience in waiting 
for word, the eagerness with which Rundstedt would welcome 
the news that the document was authentic. His impatience, his 
eagerness will be no greater than mine, thought Abraham B. It 
was a part of his instructions that Rundstedt be persuaded to 
have the Allied papers hand-carried to Berlin in as rapid, safe, 
and impressive a manner as possible, preferably by a troop ol 
$.S. Escort Commandos. Casually, almost indifferently, Abra- 
ham B. made the suggestion, picturing the irony of the situation 
if the French underground, working with Allied agents, inter- 
cepted the captured Allied document en route to Berlin. 

The next morning the Mercedes limousine made its way to 
Paris. For the second time the three Allied agents entered Paris 
in the early morning hours. They had, thought Abraham B., 
crossed their Rubicon. He smiled at his melodramatic imagery. 
He was no Caesar, and his two companions were hardly Roman 
legions. They were three men, three free men deep in enemy 
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county. But there were legions, he thought, legions of men 
just like him, and soon they would be crossing a Rubicon and 
theré would be no retreat. Hundreds of thousands of men. 
And the balance between their success and failure, their life 
or death, quite possibly depended upon his skill, his nerve, 
and his luck. 

While Abraham B. travelled to the Countess’ villa in Crécy 
en Brie to await news, there were also those who waited in 
Berchtesgaden. The Fuehrer accepted the necessity of process- 
ing the document in Berlin and the need for the tedious delay 
before Himmler could satisfy himself of its authenticity. 

As soon as a copy of the document reached Berchtesgaden, 
Hitler encouraged the key men of Keitel’s military staff to study 
it and analyze its tactical and strategic implications. During this 
time Hitler appeared in better humor than anyone had noted 
in several months. 


Hitler had optimistically accepted the Allied document the 
moment it had been revealed to him; it supported his beliefs. 
And thus he fell headlong into the Allies’ trap, exactly as they 
had anticipated. 

In Berlin, scientific personnel held vigil over the captured 
Allied document, now referred to as Project 669. 

The geologists collected all detectable dust particles, com- 
paring them with samples of soil from known places on earth, 
The chemists analyzed the ink—its dye, the water it contained, 
and its degree of hardness—to determine its composition and 
its source. The signatures were carefully checked through an 
extensive file system the Germans had meticulously built up 
over the years. The paper of 669 was analyzed, its fiber and 
weight revealing the time, area, and method of manufacture. 
The faintest fingerprints, exposed by X ray as huge blurred 
images, were doggedly studied. 

Staggering amounts of data came from the study of these 
pages. Yet all the ingenuity devoted to analyzing the document 
had been more than matched by the forethought that had gone 
into its preparation. The document was indced authentic; only 
its contents—and only a relatively small portion at that—were 
utterly false. 

Long before the check was completed and the report issued, 
Himmler began to devote his cunning to the best utilization of 
the prize should it ultimately be proved authentic. The first 
step was to alert his agents and intensify their observations of 
unusual activity in London and Washington, D.C. He was 
keenly aware that the authenticity of Project 669 offered the 
perfect opportunity to perpetuate the myth of invincibility that 
Hitler and Goebbels had dreamed of for so long. If the im- 
pending victory was to appear the will of fate, not a whim of 
chance, an immediate step was necessary: to gag those who 
already knew something about 669, Himmler ordered Stuelp- 
tiagel to Berlin. 

While Himmler was active, the Allied team in Paris and the 
German generals were left to brood, each in his own sphere. 
Nine days passed and no word came through from Berlin that 
the document had been processed through the severe tests of 
verification. After a fortnight of tense waiting, Abraham B. 
found that he was unable to contact Stuelpnagel. He had re- 
mained aloof from Abraham B. during their brief acquaintance; 
yet he had served the Allied team as the Paris link to the Ger- 
man war machine. His disappearance from the scene added 
another note of apprehension. 

When Stuelpnagel reported in Berlin, he was instructed to 
remain in semiseclusion. He was not to return to Paris for sev- 
eral weeks; he was not to communicate with either Rundstedt 
or Rommel. This was necessary, Himmler explained, because 
of the need to verify 669 before any further action was taken. 
Himmler, in his preoccupation with the new promise of glorious 
victory, was unaware that Stuelpnagle concurrently was involved 
with General Helmuth Stieff, Lieutenant Colonel Klaus von 
Stauffenberg and General Erich Fellgiebel in a conspiracy to 
assassinate Adolf Hitler. Several attempts on Hitler's life had 
failed. The executions of the known conspirators had been 
lengthy, viciously painful events. Yet, among certain of the 
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generals, the belief that Hider meant the doom of Germany 
persisted. Stuelpnagel and Rommel were among them. Think. 
ing that possibly he had been found out, Stuelpnagel passed the 
information to Dr. Karl Stroelin, Oberbuergermeister of Stutt- 
gart, who was then in Berlin preparing to visit Rommel at the 
Chateau La Roche-Guyon. 

As soon as a given phase of investigation of 669 reached its 
conclusion, the specialists involved were shifted to other proj- 
ects. Each of the specialists came away from the intense task 
with little more knowledge of the contents of 669 than if he 
had never seen a page of it. 

Himmler had by now tested his idea on the Third Reich's 
propaganda minister, Joseph Goebbels. Himmler argued that 
a stunning Victory at Cap Gris Nez could crack the enemy alli- 
ance; the Soviet might split away if the second front in the West 
did not materialize as promised. 

Goebbels saw the potential in Himmler’s plan. Hitler could 
be dramatized as the dominant military figure of modern times. 
Goebbels presented this prospect to Hitler at Berchtesgaden, 
describing the great role he would play as he directed the 
defense of the West wall against the Allies and crushed the 
June 10th invasion. Goebbels’ idea further projected Hitler's 
military plan: The Fifteenth German Army and a Jarge part of 
the Panzer troops would be held in reserve on the Calais- 
Abbeville line to impose a devastating defeat on the Western 
Allies. These two powerful forces would be strategically with- 
held from all preliminary Allied diversions; they would be com- 
mitted only to destroy the main Allied invasion at Calais. 

Goebbels’ inventive mind had raced on; Rundstedt, Rommel, 
Stuelpnagel, and all the others connected with 669 would not be 
informed that it was an authentic Allied document. Hitler's 
courier general could be trusted to remain silent. The High 
Command would be under the personal direction of the su- 
preme warlord, Hitler. The miracle weapons would be turned 
upon England, while the Allied invasion force was being dealt 
with by the German land army. Strategically, this would isolate 
Russia. 

When the invasion was crushed, Goebbels reasoned, it would 
take at least a year for the Allies to mount another invasion of 
Europe. The United States might even be dissuaded from it. 
England, weary and drained, might easily sue for peace. Goeb- 
bels also pointed out that an abortive invasion would keep 
Turkey out of the war, neutral. 

In addition to repulsing the enemy without, such a victory 
would consolidate Hitler’s stature within Germany. No military 
figure alive could compete with his prospective glory! 

Rundstedt and Rommel waited impatiently at La Roche- 
Guyon, Abraham B. waited apprehensively at the yilla, and 
from Berlin and Berchtesgaden came only silence. 

The villa, its outer walls darkened and grayed by time, had 
a classic beauty in its simplicity. The Countess’ suite reflected 
warmth and rich comfort. A four-poster bed, decorated by the 
“troubadour” motif, stood in the high-ceilinged bedroom op- 
posite a white-tiled fireplace trimmed in robin’s-egg’ blue. 

Abraham B. strolled along the garden paths in the early 
morning before the Countess waked. Each bright morning 
he watched the townspeople who had set out to work in the 
surrounding countryside. Then he gathered a bunch of violets 
for the Countess’ breakfast table. 

Living in the villa with the Countess was a long, long way 
from reality. Or was this reality and his mission really a grim 
fantasy? 

One afternoon, Abraham B. climbed the long, green slope 
that rose from the graveled terrace around the villa. The 
grounds were thick with growth, the grass in the distant fields 
wild and long. He trudged along, feeling the need to dispel his 
discouragement. He suspected that the Countess, sitting by a 
window gazing at the cloudy sky, was as miserable as he. After 
he had walked some time, he came upon a sudden rise in the 
path and realized he was some distance away from the villa. 

As he turned his attention away from his own dark thoughts, 
he saw two men moying along in a direction diagonal to his. 
Their sudden appearance startled him, aroused a sense of dan- 
ger. Why should two men be in that field with him, away from 
the road, or farms, or any obvious destination? 

The two silent figures moyed along at a slow, steady pace. 
Abraham B. kept on moving mechanically, trying to measure 
whether the men meant him harm or not. It was not uncom- 
mon for the French underground to do away with a German, 
and especially an important one. 
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The two men were drawing closer, moving in upon him, He 
was now tense, every sense alive, realizing that he was very 
nearly trapped. To fight two men who might be armed was 
useless. To run or hide seemed attractive but practically im- 

ossible. 

He shifted toward the road to his right, maintaining the 
Same even pace. Once within sight of the road, he increased 
his pace, walking as fast as he could without running. The two 
men equaled his speed and moved toward the road. Abraham 
B. was now aware that their path would soon intersect his. He 
glanced about, trying not to reveal unusual concern. He noticed 
that he was out of sight of the villa, having gone down the other 
side of the long slope. There were two farmhouses in sight, but 
a man who spoke French with a German accent was an enemy 
here. He could expect no haven. He calculated that there were 
about 20 minutes of daylight left. 

He looked back. They were still coming toward him. In the 
distance up the road he saw the poplars ranged to one side. 
About a mile ahead stood the woods, almost black, with only a 
tinge of dark green from the fading light of day. Beyond the 
woods was the church, its narrow spire now cut off from his 
vision. 

Abraham B. guessed he had no more than 10 minutes of 
daylight, His eyes swept the terrain; he decided he would take 
any ravine at full run, hoping he might lose them in the deep- 
ening dusk. He cast another look behind him and realized that 
the two men were gaining. They had reached the bottom of the 
slope as he moved onto the road. Once there, he noticed a small 
channel that crossed under the road and ran a meandering 
course in several directions. The grass grew higher along its 
sides. 

Abraham B. jumped into the stream bed and began to run, 
but even as he ran, he managed to grab a heavy stick that lay 
in the channel. He had feared gunplay, but much to his sur- 
prise he heard no shots. One glance revealed that the two men 
were in pursuit along the same path he had chosen. 

He hadn’t run for many minutes, but his breath was now 
heavy, his mouth dry. Daylight had almost gone when Abra- 
ham B. saw a small footbridge which would take him across the 
channel. He leaped onto the wooden span and, to his horror, it 
yielded under the impact. Off balance, unable to break his fall, 
he found himself on the bottom of the muddy, two-foot-deep 
stream. The soft, semirotted wood had made almost no noise 
as it gave under him. He lay numb and still. He saw his two 
pursuers lunge by in the semidarkness, guided by their last 
clear look at the man they now could neither see nor hear. 

As the minutes passed, he could still hear them ferreting in 
the dark, off in the countryside. Then the quict of the night was 
rent with air-raid warnings from the far distance, and soon after 
he heard Allied planes heading south and east. The sound of 
the planes manned by his compatriots brought a small spark of 
comfort to the harried man in the ditch. He looked at his watch, 
decided he would wait for 15 minutes and then, if all was quiet, 
move out cautiously. 

Abraham B. quietly groped along the side of the small 
channel. He rose as silently as he could, with the muddy, cold 
water washing down from his clothing. It took him a few min- 
utes to gain his bearings. With all the stealth he could manage, 
he made his way back toward the villa. 

Why hadn’t they shot at him? Why had they merely chased 
him? French underground? Or Gestapo? Did they want him 
intact and alive? Was there any safety at the villa? 

He proceeded with the utmost caution, but there was no sign 
of his two strange adversaries. Once inside the villa, he moved 
hurriedly up a dimly lit stairway. He didn’t want the Countess 
or any of the servants to see him, Tomorrow he could excuse 
his muddy clothing casually, a mere slip into an irrigation 
channel along the hedgerow. 

He bathed, dressed and went down to the library where he 
waited for the Countess. A deep sense of danger haunted him 
through the quiet, tender evening, beyond the caress of wine 
and the hearty embrace of brandy. Only the warmth of the 
Countess beside him and the oblivion of sleep gave him release. 

The Sunday following the incident of the chase, Abraham B. 
and his orderly set out on bicycles for the small village church. 
The morning air was suddenly cut by an intruding noise. 
Three fighter planes hove into sight, heading in their direction 
above the distant trees. The deafening roar of the plane engines 
rocked the air. The whole countryside seemed to shake with 
the sound. 

Abraham B. jumped off his bicycle, Jetting it go bounding 
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on until it fell on its side. Running, he jumped a ditch and 
headed for a distant farmhouse, motioning to thé orderly to 
follow. In theory, they knew, Allied planes would not strike 
civilians; in fact, they knew that the view from a fast-moving 
plane is not very clear. Like all groundlings in this war, they 
looked for protection, realizing that theory means little to a 
corpse. Abraham B. and the orderly saw a man running toward 
them. As the stranger neared the house, the roar of planes 
again reached a peak. The man, wearing the garb of a chimney 
sweep, rolled on the earth about 10 paces away from where 
Abraham B. and the orderly lay. 

Abraham B. recognized the stranger as a pock-faced man 
he had seen on his first journey to church two Sundays before. 
As then, the man’s expression was somber. He lay propped up 
against the white rock wall of the small house staring at the two 
Allied agents. He continued to stare at them as the noise of the 
planes again fell away. For the first few moments, anyone might 
have surmised that the three lay silent because of the breath 
they had squandered in their dash for safety. Then Abraham B. 
noticed the pock-marked man slowly turn his bony hands, 
palms down, to the cold ground. He seemed to be readying 
himself for a sudden, quick moye. As he did so, he fixed a dis- 
concertingly intense look upon the two. 

The two Allied agents were equally tense. If they had to 
make a move, it would be to kill. They were grateful that kill- 
ing had not been necessary thus far, but the possibility had 
always existed from that first moment in Denmark. This might 
be the first time, 


After a minute, and without moving, the pockmarked man 
began to speak. “Do you see the thumbs upon my hands?” 

Abraham B. saw a look of relief on his orderly’s face. Then 
he said, ‘Are you sure there are only two thumbs?’’ 

The man answered, “No, three thumbs!” 

Abraham B. felt jubilant, but he continued the prescribed 
ritual. “Are you concealing anything?” 

The man responded, “Yes, the darkness.” 

At that moment, Abraham B. and the orderly knew they had 
met their French underground contact. 

“How shall we call you?” Abraham B. asked. 

“Francois,” he replied. “Do not moye, I beg you. We may 
be watched.” 

Not one of the three men made a further move. There was 
no sign of life within the little stone farmhouse or nearby in 
the fields. 

“June 10 will be the night,” Frangois said. “T shall tell you 
the time the day before, or any change that might occur.” 
Francois paused, then continued, “You are under constant sur- 
veillance by the Gestapo in this area, but you need not fear the 
fields around the villa.” 

“Who tried to take me out there?” 

“Those two men were French,” said the man quietly but 
pointedly. “They were trying to contact you that day, but they 
were signaled from a distance that the Gestapo had all three of 
you under binoculars. So they began to chase you. I’m glad you 
ran for it. Ir would have been very difficult if we had caught 
you.” 

Just then the church bells were heard. The strokes were dis- 
tant, yet clear and distinct, Frangois stared hard at the tranquil 
morning sky, now empty of planes or clouds. Suddenly, with 
the agility of an acrobat, he jumped to a crouching position. 
Turning quickly to the other two, he said, “I'll go by the field 
now. Until later. az ‘voir.” 

He was gone, the dust he ruffled up quickly settling. The 
other two rose. Abraham B. dusted off his clothing, and the 
two moved toward the road to retrieve their bicycles. They had 
missed church, but they felt immeasurably comforted by their 
encounter with Francois. Abraham B. looked about. Except 
for the two of them, not a human soul was in sight. 

That night with the grumbling of the storm and the use- 
less effort to sleep, Abraham B. had left his bed and, after 
throwing a heavy coat over his shoulders, had gone out onto 
the terrace. The rain was cold. The weather had blustered three 
days now—since the first of June. He thought of the thousands 
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of miserable men across the Ghannel, waiting, waiting im tbe 
dreary rain, even now wooing a fitful sleep. By contrast, he 
thought, his hardships were light. In not too long a time, while 
he still waited, they would be locked—the time-worn phrase 
had never seemed more appropriate—locked in mortal com- 
bat. The fate of the world, no less, hung in the balance. 

Shivering in the chill wind, he turned and went in, feeling 
the wind press strongly against the French doors as he closed 
them. He stood there, facing the doors and leaning on the long, 
curlicued door handle. In less than a week, if fate were kind, 
he would leave France. If fate were kind, he thought! If fate 
were kind he would never have met the Countess, or she would 
have been someone else, someone really like the woman de- 
scribed in the dossier at Allied headquarters. 

He could go to her now; he longed for her, for the comfort 
she could give him. But he was tormented by thoughts that 
transcended his passion, his pain. What would become of her? 
After the bitter hurt of his sudden departure, his disappearance 
without warning, without explanation, what hurt would follow? 
What dangers lay ahead for her? What personal tragedy loomed 
in the national tragedy he was sure must come? If only he 
could stay, remain with her, even to a grim, all-too-quick ending. 
His own life, he thought, was not so much: to lose, but thousands, 
hundreds of thousands of lives—no, the odds were clear; his 
course was fixed beyond his choosing. 

He walked slowly into the library where the pale light from 
the fireplace flickered like a beacon. Two great logs they had 
put on during the evening still glowed companionably. He 
threw on a smaller log and stood there staring while the fire 
took hold. 

Gradually the warmth reached him. He slipped off the wet 
coat and draped it over the bronze fireplace tools. He took a 
candle, lit the candelabra, and slowly walked about the room, 
seeing in the soft glow things he knew he would remember 
until the day he died. He had grown fond of his somber room, 
its dark polished oak, the rare old books with their leather 
bindings. Perhaps, if only in memory, he could take refuge in 
this room, 

He paused again before the fire. How complete their life 
could have been together! The license that war grants for 
brutality and the dismissal of convention no longer had mean- 
ing. Her concubine existence, no matter how justified before, 
would now be a lie and mockery. She was no more-the same 
woman he had encountered in Stockholm than he was the same 
man who had dropped from the skies of Denmark. He could 
neither deny nor turn away from his passion for her. Now it 
was too late to question how far their love might go. 

An hour passed and stil] the storm raged. Finally he looked 
for a companionable book. Taking a volume of Victor Hugo's 
verse, he settled in front of the fire. He turned the pages, look- 
ing for a favorite old poem. He heard a sound, a rustle behind 
him. For an instant he was frozen. Then he heard the words 
of the verse in the Countess’ voice coming from just behind his 
shoulder: 

““Tétais seul prés des flots, par une nuit d’étoiles.’ A poem 
by Hugo. You have changed so very much—General.” There 
was a slight pause before, and a more than slight teasing quality 
to, the word “General,” which she had not called him for many 
days. 

It could only mean what he dreaded to believe. 

The Countess laid her hand on his shoulder. She saw on his 
face signs of the pain that he could not speak of. 

“Oh, my dearest, forgive me! What have I done to you?" 

“How long have you known?” 

“Since Biarritz, perhaps even Stockholm.” 

Once more his mind was spinning—backward, then forward. 
“What do we do now?” he asked. For him, the moment 
seemed unreal; he wanted to push it away, run from it. She 
seemed to have taken heart from his use of the word “we.” She 
hesitated, then said, “I have one wish.” 

He attempted to stop her, but her fingers touched softly on 
his lips, pressed gently against his mouth. “Hear me, I beg 
you.” 

He waited for her to speak. He could not trust his voice. 

“Marry me.” 

“Why? Why now?” he asked from the depths of confusion. 

“For a long time, too long a time, I have not cared what the 
world thought of me. But if T could belong to you, before God, 
I should be content to die.” 
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It was only then that Abraham B. understood the enormity 
of his misjudgment of this woman. She could have betrayed him 
a hundred times before now. She had known almost from the 
start, yet she had protected him, sayed him, and knowingly per- 
mitted him to complete his task. She had not confronted him 
with her knowledge, had not pried, had not even hinted. She 
had blindly accepted him, yet in that blindness she had known 
more truth than he, liar and fool, had perceived with all the 
facts before him, She had placed her trust in him, in loye. He 
was now committed to betray her, betray love. 

He looked at her, then enfolded her in his arms, They sat 
silently for a very long time, clinging to each other. Finally he 
said, “I still don’t understand,” 

She turned her head up to him. He saw a resolute look 
touched with recklessness. 

“T loye my country,” she answered. “But this barbarity, this 
madness is not my country. It is a deadly sickness that has come 
to Germany. | do not know what you are doing. I do not ask. 
But I have trust in you. What you would do will finally expunge 
this disease. Germany will return to humanity. It will be a pain- 
ful, horrible journey, but only, I pray, for a little while. There 
is no other way.” 


Abraham B. felt his last doubts washing away before her 
candor. She was no spy, using her charms to seduce him. She 
was a woman, once strangely lost, now as strangely found. 
Whatever her past, when faced with the fatal choice she had 
simply, silently, and irrevocably placed her faith in love and 
the cause of freedom. He now faced as fatal a choice. Or was it 
a choice? There would be no meaning to his life, his mission, 
this world-wide struggle if indeed this was a question of choice. 
He knew with complete conviction what he must do. 

“T don’t suppose we can get the priest in this storm?" he said. 

“Your chauffeur could make it, in the morning, in my Opel. 
The road will be abominable, but there will be little danger of 
planes.” - 

“T'll send my orderly. He will be going to Mass and can 
speak to the priest afterward.” 

In the stillness of the room they could both hear the rain, less 
violent now, drumming on the windowpanes. 

“Must you—go soon?” 

“That you must not ask,” he said. 

She turned from the room and the low fire. It must be almost 
dawn by now, Abraham B. thought. He could just make out her 
form in the darkness that surrounded the staircase. He had to 
be very certain of the exact course he would follow. Before 
he yielded to sleep he must know precisely what he would do. 
If ever he were to think clearly, let it be now, he prayed. 

Abraham B. awoke after a fitful sleep to find the storm had 
diminished and morning light was creeping into the library. 
The fire was dead. He rose from the chair, grunted at his stiff- 
ness, then quietly went upstairs to his room. When he had 
dressed, he rang for his orderly and explained the need for a 
conference. 

“An unforeseen turn,” he began, frowning, when the other 
two had joined him. The orderly and chauffeur looked at each 
other apprehensively. “Our new problem is that the Countess 
is determined to marry me. Without delay.” 

The chauffeur whistled. There were perhaps three minutes 
ol silence as the two agents considered this wholly unpredicted 
situation. Only then did the orderly, with something close to 
elation, burst forth. 

“But that’s perfect! A wedding celebration, no matter how 
quiet and simple, will provide an excuse for a few local visitors 
and any unusual movements on our part. It’s an ideal coyer-up 
and just when we need it, We haven't much time left—and 
when we move at last, we'll be a lot less likely to arouse sus- 
picion or eyen to be taken seriously. Really perfect!” 

“Hold on,” said Abraham B. “This may seem perfect to you, 
but you're not the groom. This means a real wedding ceremony, 
a sacrament of the Church. It’s nothing to be taken lightly.” 

“Neither are the lives of thousands of men,” replied the 
orderly, “and they're the stakes in this gamble. I know this is 
the most irregular part of an already weird game, but I think 
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fate is playing into our hands. Besides, think of the risk if you 
refuse and we are inyited to leave here and now. Frankly, | 
don’t think you can risk refusing.” 

Abraham B. walked to the window and stared out. He had 
to make it appear that he was weighing his decision with utmost 
care. He counted slowly to 200. Then he turned to his two 
confederates. 

“I agree,” was all he said as he walked from the room. 

For the orderly, Abraham B.’s suggestion that he attend Mass 
that Sunday morning and ask the priest to come to the villa, 
offered a welcome relief to the tedium. All had agreed that it 
would be risky for him to take the Mercedes, with its General 
Staff insignia. In the Opel, the orderly moved along the country 
track at a cautious speed. He had to watch the mired road 
closely. Along the road's edge were soft, muddy shoulders. His 
progress as he splashed along was not unmarked. He was in 
fact being shadowed by two men who had every intention of 
knowing what took place in the villa. 

Parked on a side road, a little less than 2 quarter of a mile 
away from the villa, their gray sedan was half hidden by the 
branches of « chestnut tee. When they identified the orderly 
through their binoculars, the driver started the engine, prepar- 
ing to edge to the next vantage point. 

Their moyement in turn set off another. Francois, the pock- 
marked man, had given orders that the Gestapo agents were to 
be watched constantly. 

The church was silent except for the creaking of the doors 
its he closed them behind him. There were few of the usual 
Sunday morning worshipers to be seen. He turned to the left 
and walked down the side aisle to a small side door to the left 
of the altar, then entered a small, oval area. The atmosphere 
here was oppressive. The only light came from a high, narrow 
window. On three long, scuffed tables lay three crude wooden 
coffins. An elderly man sat motionless, almost hidden by them. 
A fourth coffin lay at his feet. 

The orderly stopped short at the sight of the still figure. He 
stood there quietly weighing the implications of the strange 
scene. Outdoors, he could hear the rain and wind beating on the 
church walls. 

A small door slowly opened on the other side of the room. 
The priest quietly entered, looked to the orderly, and nodded. 
The priest was a man in his middle fifties, slightly bowed, with 
a benign air. He was wearing a black robe with a white ruff; 
there had apparently been an earlier service that morning. While 
he removed his rufi he glanced about the room. Still the ex- 
pression of the old man remained unchanged. The room was 
so quiet that the orderly felt eerily alone in spite of the two 
silent figures. 

As suddenly as he had appeared, the priest turned back, 
without saying a word, and went into another room, beckoning 
the orderly to follow. 

This was a private sitting room, no larger than a good-sized 
closet. It was simply, even crudely furnished. As he looked 
down at the floor momentarily, he noticed wet tracks on the 
paper-thin rug. The priest sat down on a swivel chair, cupping 
his knee in both hands. 

“And so?” he asked. 

The orderly spoke in French. “The General has asked me to 
request that you kindly return to the villa with me. I hope it is 
convenient for you, Father.” 

“I presume it is an urgent matter?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

The priest pulled out his watch, studied it, and then turned 
back. “Very well,” he said loudly, “we will go after the services.” 

“Thank you, Father.” The orderly rose. Seeing that the priest 
did not, he waited. 

The priest looked up at him and said, “You must wait here 
for me. | hope you will not mind.” 

“As you wish, Father.’ Why, he wondered, was he not being 
allowed to attend Mass? 

The priest excused himself, rose, and went out into the 
church, leaving the orderly to wait. He sat down again. Four 
coffins? Who was the old man? He wondered if the priest had 
any connection with the pock-marked chimney sweep? 


Arriving at the villa, the orderly held the main door for the 
priest, then led his charge down the hall and rapped on the 
library door. It was opened by Abraham B., who extended his 
hand in greeting to the priest. “It was very good of you to come 
in this storm, Father.” 
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“Please, Father, sit here by the fire. 1 will ask the house- 
keeper to set another place,” said the Countess. When she had 
returned to the library, Abraham B. added a log to the fire and 
braced himself for his task. The priest, however, made it easier, 
Casting a sidelong glance first at the Countess, then at Abraham 
B., he said, “And why have you asked me to come? What is it 
I may do for you?” 

“Father, could you marry and bless us?” Abraham B. asked. 

“Of course, my son. What date have you in mind?” 

“Considering the uncertainties of war, Father, we are most 
anxious that it be very soon. Tomorrow?” 

“Ah, no! I must haye time for reading the banns. I ap- 
preciate your urgency,” the priest said with the suggestion of a 
smile. “I have observed that when a man and woman decide 
to be married, they invariably feel it to be urgent, eyen in peace- 
time.” 

“But this is wartime,” said Abraham B. His mind was reeling 
at the thought of delay. Their escape date was the next Satur- 
day. If the priest insisted on reading banns on even one Sunday, 
their marriage would never take place. 

“I am well aware it is wartime,” answered the priest, not 
without a trace of bitterness. He was a Frenchman of whom a 
German was asking a special favor. “Taking this into con- 
sideration,” the priest went on, “I will agree to marry you after 
1 have read the banns but once—next Sunday.” 

“Oh, we are so grateful to you, Father!” The Countess burst 
out. “You are most understanding!” 

Abraham B. did not trust himself to speak. Indeed, there 
was nothing he could say. 

The adyance units of the greatest assault armada ever planned 
put to sea on June 4, only to be recalled because of the severe 
weather that had surprisingly sprung up and would endanger 
the intricate landings. The ships headed back through stormy 
seas to their ports. A quarter of a million troops waited aboard 
their ships in the havens of southern England while, on June 
5 at Portsmouth, General Eisenhower faced the problem of the 
lunar cycle; June 5, 6, and 7 were the only three days in that 
month when the tides would be favorable for launching the 
invasion at Normandy, the opening phase of Overlord. 

On June 5, at 4:15 a.m., Eisenhower made his fateful de- 
cision. D day was set for June 6. 

It soon became apparent to the German High Command 
that a serious Allied effort was in the making. Hitler at Berchtes- 
gaden ranted in fury, demanded to know all details of the 
Allied assault. Rommel’s battle headquarters found it impos- 
sible to assess the military situation during the early hours of 
the attack; the onslaught was merely known to be general. 

Reserves, including the massive Fifteenth German Army, 
had been ordered by the Fuehrer to stand fast at Calais. Hitler, 
Goebbels, and Himmler still held to the belief that the main 
attack would occur on or about June 10, weather permitting, 
at Pas de Calais. Only now_was produced the full effect of the 
extraordinary Allied plan of deception: the radio messages con- 
taining false leads broadcast during April and May; the dummy 
Allied army, a mock-up of painted wood and canvas, which 
appeared entirely authentic from aerial observation, poised on 
the southeast coast of England just opposite Calais; the “cap- 
tured” Allied inyasion document that pinpointed the invasion 
at Calais and set the date at June 10. 

The Allies were astounded that the German leaders clung to 
the false belief for so long after it had become obvious that 
a huge battle force had been poured into Normandy. Even 
Allied intelligence had not suspected the degree of fanaticism 
Hider, Goebbels, and Himmler could generate within them- 
selves. As in a trance, the three dreamed of their bygone days 
of glory, their thundering blitzkrieg victories in the unready 
world of Poland, France, and Norway. And they dreamed of 
glory yet to come, the victory in just a few days when the 
German Army under its brilliant warlord would repulse the 
“main” Allied invasion and cast their enemies into the sea. No, 
they would not be fooled by this extravaganza at Normandy. 

And so, while 19 German divisions of Hitler’s best troops 
and Panzer forces sat motionless at Pas de Calais, shackled by 
fanaticism, the beaches of Normandy were won by the Allies. 
The Thousand Year Nazi Reich, after barely a decade, faced 
the beginning of the end. 


With the fury the wind drove the rain down. The weather had 
aused almost everything to stop, but not the war and not the 
wedding. 
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The housekeeper, the orderly, and the chauffeur bore wit- 
ness to the simple ceremony that made Abraham B. and the 
Countess man and wife. The priest, while sedate and serious, 
was both kindly and gentle. He seemed less remote than dur- 
ing their first encounter. Abraham B. had the distinct impres- 
sion that his voice implied quotation marks around the name 
of the General when he spoke it. Abraham B. hoped his team- 
mates did not haye the same startling impression. What, he 
wondered, had the Countess revealed to the priest in her con- 
fession? He dismissed the thought. A little more reliance on 
faith was peculiarly appropriate to this day and this cause. 

By early afternoon the household had returned to its usual 
placid routine. Abraham B. had been astonished that morning 
at the appearance of large bouquets of flowers throughout the 
house, even more astonished at the appearance of a magnum of 
extraordinarily fine champagne. The toast raised by the orderly 
had a ring of such warmth and sincerity that Abraham B. 
strongly suspected that his comrades knew at least part of 
his secret. 

Rain swept against the land in greater fury. It was one of the 
worst storms in many years. The sounds of the wind and rain, 
the bursts of thunder, veiled the rumble and growl of cannon. 
Even the weather conspired, it seemed, to give them this one 
day removed from war. They were left alone together to be 
just a man and a woman, a husband and a wife, two people in 
love. 


Several command cars sped away from the Normandy front in 
the early hours of a new day, their passengers headed for a 
council of war. The Allied inyasion force had assaulted the 
Normandy beaches only 11 days before. The battle was being 
carried into the flat fields, the meadows and the hedgerows, 
along the edges of little streams and rivers—and always in a 
sludge of mud. The bombardment had created a wide belt 
of waste and ruin, which made it difficult for the Germans to 
rally and reinforce their hard-fighting but disheartened troops. 

Marshal Rommel raced through the driving rainstorm that 
drenched the French countryside in those early morning hours. 
The escort vehicle, throwing wide water wakes across the road, 
appeared as mere black masses at the front and the rear of the 
fast-moving column. The recent storms had been the most 
devastating the Channel country had seen in the last 40 
years. At his back, the Marshal could hear the guns, sounding 
like distant thunder in the midst of the storm. He knew there 
would be terrible losses in the stationary defense Hitler had 
ordered across the Orne River in a line not far from Caen. 

When they had joined up a short time before, Rundstedt and 
Rommel had hardly spoken to each other. Rommel was aware 
that Hitler had not dinnged in the face of the adversity, yet 
there might still be a chance to conyince him of the realities— 
here in Normandy, at least. 

Since the early spring, Rundstedt and Rommel had been 
urging the Fuehrer to come to the western front, Hitler's move- 
ments had long since become last-minute allairs, to offset plans 
of would-be assassins, Thus, unexpectedly, late on June 16, the 
Fuehrer ordered both field marshals to proceed to Margival, 
France, for a morning conference on June 17._ 

Rommel was caught completely by surprise. He had been 
reconnoitering the front during the night, so it was necessary 
for him te travel during the early hours of the morning to reach 
Margival at daybreak. 

The conference was held in bunkers built for the head- 
quarters. Hitler opened the meeting by excoriating his two field 
marshals over the success of the Allied landings, for which he 
declared them responsible. He ranted that Cherbourg was to 
be held as part of his fortress policy. Rommel stated flatly that 
the idea of fortress defense was strategically impossible, as he 
had already stated on several occasions long before the Allied 
invasion. Rommel reviewed the situation, pointed out that the 
Allies controlled the air and sea approaches, emphasized that 
their land forces were plainly superior to those that were then 
available to counterattack. 

Hitler’s response was to deliver a lengthy screed on the fierce 
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power of the V weapons; finally his words became rambling, 
vaguely promising the marshals adequate men and material. 

During this long, often bombastic monologue, Hitler grew rep- 
etitious and frequently incoherent. General Rudolf Schmundt, 
Hitler's adjutant, interrupted once to prevent Hitler from ap- 
pearing like nothing more than a babbling madman. When he 
again became incoherent on the subject of his V weapons, jet 

lanes, and other secret “miracle weapons,” General Schmundt 
interrupted for the second time, suggesting that Hitler should 
actually go to the front in the next few days. 

Hitler accepted this suggestion, and General yon Stuelpnagel 
was ordered to arrange security for Hitler's impending yisit to 
Rommel’s headquarters at the Chateau La Roche—Guyon. 

This suggestion out of the way, Hitler resumed his mono- 
logue, now lying outright by telling the field marshals that the 
situation on the Russian front had improved, Again, for the 
third time, he became almost incoherent, describing what dey- 
astating effect the V-1 weapon would have on the English. 

Gone was the hypnotic aplomb of his earlier days. Now his 
arm jerked and twitched like a man with a severe nervous dis- 
ease. He was pale and obviously not under his own control. 
After his light, vegetarian lunch, he was observed taking a 
variety of pills. 

When Allied aircratt began bombing the Margival district, 
the conference was resumed in a deep bomb shelter close by. 
There Rommel and Rundstedt informed Hiuer that they no 
longer believed the Allies would make their second landing at 
Calais as had been expected. If Hitler insisted on continuing 
the war, Rommel urgently required that the troops of the 
Fifteenth Army be released to him. 

The Fifteenth Army and three divisions of the Panzer Corps 
were still anchored in the Galais-Abbeville area in accordance 
with Hitler's continuing belief that the landings on the Galvados 
coast were a feint and that the main attack would eventually 
be struck in the Calais area. 

Rommel continued to say that in his opinion it was no longer 
necessary for the Allies to execute the second landing expected 
by the High Command. With the large reserves of men and ma- 
terial that were still available.on English soil, the Normandy 
gateway, unless quickly closed, would provide all the Allies 
needed to storm Europe. 

Once more he urgently recommended that the Fifteenth Army 
and the remaining Panzers be relocated south of the Seine for 
deployment against the attacking enemy forces. 

Hitler flatly refused. If the fate of the Third Reich had hung 
by a thread, it snapped at Margival. .. . 

The Countess watched Abraham B. pour coffee into their 
cups. Just 1 man and wife having breakfast, he thought; T must 
make this appear an ordinary day, a day not unlike yesterday, 
not unlike tomorrow. Tomorrow. For them there would be no 
tomorrow. Earlicr, in the dark hours of morning, he had met 
with Francois. Time had at Jast run out. 

The 10 days of their marriage had been a strange island of 
happiness in a sea of hazard and violence. Both of them were 
intensely aware of that sea and knew it would soon burst in 
upon them. But in this fragment of time, all they might ever 
have, they chose to dwell on their joy. The Countess was recall- 
ing a long-past sea journey. She had been young, her com- 
panions gay and shipboard life carefree. She talked of the 
beautiful open sea, and of free and happy hearts. Among her 
warm descriptions, she told of one morning when she had 
awakened to greet the dawn. At first she could see only a bank 
of fog off on the far eastern horizon. Then, in the midst of the 
gray bank, a glowing shaft of light appeared and expanded, 
shimmering, as the new day began. Within a minute or so it 
had fanned out and met a cloud formation in the sky. Sea and 
sky blended into a dazzling moment of beauty to remember over 
the years. Beauty can be remembered so well, she said, so well. 

Abraham B. listened closely, but his mind raced on, far afield 
from the beautiful setting she described and the comforting 
thought she offered with it. 

Today was the postponed date Frangois had mentioned—the 
2Ist. Abraham B. had slept badly, At dawn he had quietly 
arisen, dressed, and had gone below to the quarters of 
the orderly and chauffeur. Neither was there. The rain had 
momentarily stopped, but a strong wind was howling past the 
window casements. He went out to the secluded garden, but 
the chill wind soon droye him back to the main hall of the villa, 

He recalled his sense of sudden danger as he noticed a dark 
figure in the shadows cast by the dying fire, His two companions 
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were gone and here, before him, was a silent stranger. He pre- 
red to meet with the violence that, miraculously, he had thus 
ar escaped. Then the figure moved and the face became visible. 
Francois! Francois was quietly sitting before the small fire look- 
ing like a misplaced scarecrow. Immediately sensing Abraham 
B.'s startled surprise, Francois motioned him a warning to speak 
softly. 

Tall, pale, and gaunt, clad in his black chimney-sweep garb, 
Frangots hardly looked like the good shepherd, but that was 
what he was to Abraham B. The orderly and chauffeur almost 
at once joined them, reporting that all was quiet in the house 
ind about the grounds. It was then that Francois outlined the 
plans for the night. 

The hazard had increased because the roads were being closely 
watched by the Germans. But they had one advantage; the 
traffic of French civilians moving away from the fighting would 
be heavier, and those on the move less subject to suspicion. 

“You,” he had said pointedly to Abraham B., “must not be 
taken alive. Your fingerprints would mark your end. And it 
would be a hideous end.” Frangois shook his head to emphasize 
his words. It was quite clear what he meant. 

So it was settled, At 11:45 that night. Six miles southwest 
of the villa. “Be on time, be ready, and please,"’ said Francois, 
“be lucky!” 

Could that have been only a few hours ago? Abraham B. 
had not touched his coffee; he was gazing intently at his wife. 
She reached out her hand across the table, palm up; she wanted 
his hand to hold. Abraham B. took hers and said nothing. He 
realized nothing needed to be said. How utterly strange, how 
incredibly wonderful, he thought; if we lived together for a 
hundred years we would be no closer, no more wedded than 
we are now, 

The signal was a bird call. It was not more than 30 paces 
away. A few moments later, Abraham B. looked back over his 
shoulder. He could hardly make out the villa in the darkness. 
Only a few moments before he had been able to see it clearly, 
There was no relief from the demanding pace until, at last, 
they trudged through a plowed field and then cmerged into a 
little meadow. At the far end Abraham B. saw the huge,-dense 
shapes of poplar trees. And there they entered the little farm- 
house. 

It had been a hard, nearly straight march for them, on foot 
and traveling fast for a good hour. Inside the thick brick walls, 
after every window and door had been shut tightly, a small 
kerosene lantern was lighted and heavy, white beams became 
visible overhead. Around the room the three Allied agents saw 
six men, among them Francois. On a table in the center of the 
room, the kerosene lamp burned quite low. 

An elderly man put on his hat, stepped forward. Francois 
said, “Quickly, this way.” The light went out and another door 
opened. He then said, “Across the open area and into the barn, 
Very quickly, very quietly, please!” 

Inside the barn they saw two horse-drawn carts. One had 
two coffins on it; the one beyond, in the darkness, looked as if 
it had three. 

“Quickly!” whispered Francois, motioning Abraham B. to 
the first cart. The lid of the first coffin was pulled back. Then 
Frangois said, “You will ride for a mile or so, inside the collins. 
It will be not an instant longer than necessary.” 

The sensation of being inside the coffin with its lid closed 
down was appalling. Abraham B. felt the cart begin to jounce 
and realized that it was moying along at a fair pace. The clump 
of the horses’ hoofs and the creaking of the wheels of the cart 
became the only sound in the world. He felt a mounting sense 
of panic. It passed. The frequent bumps of the rutted read 
helped to disturb the extraordinary solitude, the unreality. After 
a time he was able to accept this strange void; his breathing 
became regular; his mind was released from the strangeness of 
his surroundings. And then he remembered and the pain was 
almost unbearable, 

He had waited until she was asleep, then carefully arisen. 
He had looked at her in the light of the moon that shone fleet- 
ingly between passing clouds overhead. How long he gazed at 
her he did not know. His throat had grown dry. All his rational- 
izing had been useless; it took a very conscious act of will to 
make him at last leave her quietly and go to the adjacent dress- 
ing room. He had softly closed the door of her room; he remem- 
bered how he had almost held his breath, listening. Would she 
awaken? 

He remembered the utterly lost, lonely feeling that over- 
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powered him as he finished dressing in the small room. Then 
suddenly he heard footsteps in her room. When she called to 
him, he didn’t answer, didn't moye. The door had opened 
slowly, almost reluctantly, as though she hardly dared to open 
it. She had stood there silhouetted against the moonlight, framed 
in the open door. He remembered that he could not see her 
eyes, yet he had known they were searching the dark as his had. 
He stood there stunned, terrifying thoughts pounding through 
his mind: no one, no one should know, not even she, least of all 
she. Then she ran across the small room and into his arms, 
sobbing. He held her tightly to him. 

“I know you are going,” she whispered between sobs. He 
could not answer. “Do not say anything.” 

Then he remembered how she had whispered, holding back 
her sobs, only trembling, “Please don’t worry, dearest. please 
don't worry. I knew all along—I knew.” 

He must cast aside the words she had spoken as though he 
had never heard them. What did she know? He would not 
probe. Had he been justified in sparing her, in trusting her? 
Their orders had been to kill anyone who, by design or acci- 
dent. discovered the course of their mission. Again a matter of 
choice, but was there really a choice? Again a question of faith, 
but was there really any doubt? How long had he known that 
there was no power on earth that could make him destroy her? 


His thoughts returned to the present—he felt the cart turn 
abruptly, then stop. He could hear the other cart draw along- 
side; then it, too, stopped. Faint footsteps. The thud of a large 
door closing. The purring sound of a truck’s motor. He felt the 
coffin being unroped and lifted down; he could hear footsteps 
and the creak of the cart, which soon faded away. He caught 
the faint odor of exhaust fumes. 

He felt the coflin being jostled about, then come to rest on 
what he assumed was the bed of the truck; he could feel motor 
vibrations through the coffin. The heat became intense. 

Abraham B. heard two distinct thuds, followed by shuffling, 
and he sensed the other coffins were being placed on the same 
truck. Quite abruptly the truck started off. He could almost 
feel its speed as it ran the remaining miles to their rendezvous, 
just short of the town of Coulommiers. Dear God, he prayed, 
protect her now that I cannot. He thought, 1 have made two 
yows—one to my country, one to my wife, both before God— 
and I have broken each. He remembered a line from Thucy- 
dides, a quotation from his reading of Latin at school: “Having 
done what men could, they suffered what men must.” He had 
done what he could. 

The truck halted by the edge of the road. The coffin lids were 
thrown aside, the three men stiffly but speedily climbed out and 
then leaped to the ground. In a moment the truck sped on to 
Coulommiers with its cargo of empty coffins. 

Francois, four of his men, and the Allied agents raced: across 
the seemingly endless country field until they were nearly a 
mile from the road. They caught their breath and waited. 

Some minutes later the throb of a two-engine bomber could 
be heard. Soon the motors were cut and only the whine of the 
wings cutting the air could be heard as the plane descended. 
In the pale, cloud-misted moonlight they could make out the 
shape of a plane as it touched down and rumbled along the 
rough country field. Francois signaled his companions to crouch 
out of sight while he moved alone toward the plane to make 
certain they were not caught in some unexpected trap. The 
three Allied agents lay stil] and silent. They had taken endless 
risks—it would have been madness to take an unnecessary one 
now. They watched Francois zigzag off into the darkness and 
waited in silence in the cold, tall grass for his return, 

Abraham B. dug into the ground with his fingers. The earth 
of France, Farewell. 

In a power climb from the long country field, the plane 
slanted upward into the air and turned, to avoid flying directly 
over Coulommiers. It climbed into the night and settled on a 
straight course east, then began slowly to turn back along a 
wide arc, to throw off spotters trying to determine the plane's 
point of take-off. The plane cruised in the slow are for a quarter 
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of an hour and then, its motors opened wide, headed northwest 
toward England. 


The Countess, too, had made a commitment to her country. 
She had not relinquished it when she married Abraham B. If 
he had his secrets, she had hers, It would have been hard to 
say which of them was the more versed in the ways of espionage, 
or Which the more unwavering. 

The Countess knew that she had to be at her destination no 
later than July 17. On the morning of July 9, as on every other 
morning when she could do so privately, she telephoned from 
her rooms in the villa to the Paris office of General von Stuelp- 
nagel. This time she was advised that a car would call for her 
in the early evening of the 11th, 

The day of departure came and she dreaded leaving the villa. 
What she loved was no longer there, but the chords of memory 
seemed to awaken so easily, to echo so sweetly in those quiet 
rooms, 

It was at dusk that her car drew away. She looked back to 
the villa just before the sudden turn of the little country road. 
As the car moved on she caught a glimpse of the villa between 
the lined-up poplars, and then she could see it no more. She 
turned then and faced the oncoming road. Her destination was 
Berlin. 

On July 16, two very pleasant-appearing Gestapo colonels 
visited General yon Stuelpnagel’s office in Paris to question him 
about his knowledge of Project 669 and the whereabouts of 
the missing German major general, They brought with them 
a signed memorandum from Himmler ordering Stuelpnagel to 
co-operate to the fullest. The memorandum was the same as 
that sent to other high-ranking General Staff officers in various 
locations throughout the Third Reich. 

The two colonels reported to Himmiler their conviction that 
General von Stuelpnagel had no present knowledge of the 
courier general, had heard nothing from him since the latter 
part of June and had assumed that some commission on behalf 
of the Fuehrer had taken him away. 

Himmler and Goebbels moved into quick conference. They 
had sensed trouble when the Gestapo had first reported the 
Major General missing from the villa, his departure a com- 
plete mystery. But it was the failure of the expected invasion 
at Calais to materialize that cast doubt on Project 669. The 
whereabouts of the courier general who had delivered the 
original document became a matter of vital concern. 

Goebbels and Himmler faced one another in deep consterna- 
tion. Himmler’s veiled but intensive 15-day investigation 
had yielded no trace of the General. They now accepted as 
conclusive what they had for some days suspected: the General 
was cither a traitor, which was incredible in yiew of his back- 
ground, or an Allied impostor, also incredible in view of the 
difficulties involved, the foolhardy daring of such a masquerade. 
Yet the General’s disappearance indicated one fact clearly: 
Project 669 had been a tremendously successful hoax perpe- 
trated by the Allies upon the Germans. 

They dared not tell the suspicious Fuehrer about their own 
grave error in judgment, Nor could they ever inform Keitel or 
the others in the High Command that 669 had been a hoax. 
Their reward would have been death—and only a ¢aprice of 
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Such was the story, as best I can recollect and interpret it, 
that Carlo told to me into the early morning hours. [t filled my 
mind as I prepared for bed and finally drifted into sleep. It 
returned to my mind almost at once after I had.awakened. 

Outside my window the view was bleak, The rain continued 
unabated, as Carlo had predicted it would, and a low-hanging 
mist, a blanket of thick vapor, obscured much of distant land- 
scape. There would be no hunting today. 

It was almost noon as I dressed hurriedly, hoping to catch 
Carlo and ask him the many questions that had by now taken 
distinct form. Those questions remained unanswered. Carlo 
had, according to Frau Erlot, left word that I be permitted to 
sleep undisturbed. He had left the lodge quite early and had 
not mentioned when he would return. 
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fate would have granted them a quick ind painless end in these 
final conyulsions of Nazi insanity. 

Hitler, despondent oyer the military failures through June 
and July, had become totally incoherent for long periods. It 
was no secret in Berlin and Berchtesgaden headquarters that 
the Fuehrer was a miserable victim of worry and apprehension. 
It was hazardous, nightmarish for anyone on his staff to give 
him bad news during this time. 

Himmler and Goebbels could not deny the hoax, but they 
resisted the fantastic idea that an impostor had put it into their 
hands. Yet no fingerprints of the real General were to be found 
in the Paris suite or in the villa. Instead, sets of prints of a: man 
unknown to them were found in abundance in both places. A 
corporal and a lieutenant, aides of the General, were also miss- 
ing. Their records, when checked, were found to be counterfeit. 
And so, fantastic as it was, the two deceived conspirators had 
to accept the fact that the hoax had been carried out by three 
impostors, three masqueraders. 

The two suave colonels who approached Stuelpnagel had 
also confronted the Countess at her villa. She and the General 
had actually gone through with a wedding ceremony; this she 
did not deny. 

“But he couldn't have fooled her,’’ Goebbels had protested 
to Himmler. “How many traitors are we dealing with?” 

“T have an idea she'll give herself away. She’s in Berlin now.” 

Himmler looked at the secret file marked Project 669. He 
added the report on the disappearance of the General and 
enclosed them both in a folder, Pen poised, he asked, “What 
shall we call him?’ 

“Ts he American or British?” 

“A or B? Who knows.” 

Himmler wrote “Abraham 8.” and marked the file closed. 
He locked it in his personal cabinet and pocketed the key. 

The bright sunlight shone through 14 tall, wide win- 
dows. It was early on a sunny morning in August. A public 
show, an exhibition, a pageant was in progress. The German 
People's Court in Munich was in session. 

Neither law nor justice played a part in this gory revelry. 
This was a Nazi spectacle, a fit celebration of a degraded people 
living under a degenerate philosophy. 

The Countess was standing trial for her known participation 
in the July 20th plot. Himmler himself had prepared the case 
against her. He carefully avoided any evidence that would con- 
nect her with the missing German courier general; the indict- 
ment concerned only her involyement with the plot against 
Hitler. But his investigation, once the broad dimension of the 
hoax had become evident, took on a fury and viciousness 
matched only by its thoroughness, The Countess was subjected 
to revolting techniques of sophisticated barbarity; so too were 
certain members of the French underground, That they eyent- 
ually revealed more than they intended was not surprising; 
that they resisted for so long was nothing short of astonishing. 

The verdict, if such it could be called, was a foregone con- 
clusion. Her death became just one drop in a river of blood 
that was to leave a scarlet stain straight across the recorded 
history of humankind—just one lost life among the hundreds, 
the thousands, the millions lost. The world would go on and 
time would have its way. Yet one life can mean more to a man 
than all the world and all of time. And that, perhaps, is his glory. 
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To the best of my knowledge he did not return—not that day 
or any other day. Carlo had, in a dramatic way, walked off 
into the mist. When I returned to the lodge on future visits, 
Carlo was not there, had not returned. My inquiries about him 
drew little more than a shrug; he had wandered into the area 
about a year ago and now he had wandered on. For a lone 
hunter, a remote and quiet man, this was, suggested Erlot, 
hardly startling behavior. He shrugged again; Carlo, he yen- 
tured, was a wanderer. 

A wanderer, indeed, I thought, but I wondered if Erlot had 
any idea of the strange worlds Garlo wandered about. At last 
I bade Erlot farewell. 1 never did say good-by to Carlo. 

Time has its way with us. Rather than affording me an oppor- 
tunity to pierce the yeil surrounding Carlo and his story of the 
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hoax, tinve removed me from the war-scarred earth of what had 
been the monstrous Third Reich. My work in Austria com- 
pleted, I returned to America, But my travels were far from over. 

Bending figuratively under the weight of four huge lift-van 
loads of household equipment and furniture and a new Buick, 
my wife and I landed in Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1949. It was 
fate, for it was surely no conscious intention on my part, that 
brought us there. My new employer, The National City Bank 
of New York, wanted to familiarize me with the techniques of 
Latin-American business. As one reflection of the bank’s pres- 
tige, I was provided with a family membership to the beautiful 
Montevideo Golf Club. It was there during the next year 
and a half, while spending leisurely hours om those long, 
graceful fairways bounded by the waters of the Atlantic 
and the River Plate, that one more piece of the puzzle was 
presented to me. 

I had made the acquaintance of a number of extremely agree- 
able German business leaders. Some of these men occupied im- 
portant posts in South American trade and finance; some were 
boldly at work rebuilding West Germany and their own delicate 
but complex personal empires. The horrors of Nazism, which 
had piled corpses of Jews, Serbs, and Poles to such incredibly 
hideous heights, were quickly forgotten, vanishing before the 
merciless realism of world trade. 

Although the horrors were overlooked, the less gruesome 
aspects of Germany in the war and the aftermath were not. Some 
of the Germans talked in knowing, albeit impersonal, terms 
about the recent past, about the war criminals, about the Ger- 
man war effort and the invisible hands that had misguided it. 
Several times there was talk of the escape of Martin Bormann 
to Red China, and so many references to the “planned-escape 
possibilities” that I found myself reassessing Carlo’s veracity; 
the substance, if not the details, of what he had told me of the 
escape routes seemed more and more credible. If Carlo 
had been wrong about Bormann’s death yet right about the 
escape routes, what combination of fact and fancy was woven 
into his tale of the invasion hoax? The puzzle persisted. For the 
world it was: In what land—if any—did Martin Bormann liye? 
For me: What truth—if any—was there in the saga of Abra- 
ham B,? 


After the first or second mention of the Bormann escape to 
China, I made an effort to pry some additional facts and 
greater detail from my confidants. Here, however, I met a 
unanimity of alleged ignorance. No one personally knew any 
facts; this was all hearsay, gossip, rumor. The more persistent 
my inquiries, the more remote my sources became. I could un- 
derstand, of course, that no one wanted to become seriously 
involved with the question of Bormann; the implications of 
such a connection could be dangerous as well as ugly. 

On only two facts did my informants seem clear and certain, 
despite their individual inability to suggest evidence to sub- 
Stantiate them. First, Bormann had escaped to China. Second, 
he arrived there sometime in the early months of 1948. 

Curiosity led me to a 1948 yearbook of world events and the 
entries under China. Data was sparse and none of it, in any 
way that I could see, relevant to my point of inquiry. I did note, 
with some ironic amusement, that 1948, as represented in the 
Chinese calendar, was 4646, the Year of the Rat. 

During 1951, Lreturned to the United States and was engaged 
in what proved to be a very happy and successful four-year 
assignment working with public utility companies for the New 
York firm of Bozell and Jacobs. That assignment finally took 
me back to California, my home state, in 1954; not long after, 
I started my own heavy-construction company there in partner- 
ship with my brother. [ had, at last, come full circle and the 


days of wandering were over. They had been mostly sunny, - 


exciting, and rewarding. Now my wife and 1 wanted roots, a 
place to settle down in, and, for our growing family, a home 
in the old-fashioned sense, 

And so Austria and Carlo, Kammerschloss and its refugees, 
Bormann, Hitler and the Third Reich, Abraham Bb. and 
the invasion of “Fortress Europe,” Uruguay and the escape 
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routes; all this became remote and, somehow, took on tlie 
raiment of fantasy. 

But the fantasy sprang to startling life for me one day in 
1959. I had purchased the January 6th issue of Look magazine 
and was skimming it, prior to a more conscientious reading. 
One article, a combination of text and photographs, was 
called “The Insane World of Adolf Hitler.” I knew I would 
return to read the article and I would have continued browsing 
through the issue, except that one photograph caught my eye. 

Carlo, my hunting guide! He was there to the life, My eyes 
moved at once to the caption; it read, “Hitler called Martin 
Bormann, murderer, ‘my most faithful party comrade.’ Was 
it possible—Carlo was Martin Bormann? 

I devoured the article. Hugo Jaeger, Hitler’s photographer, 
may have had an inkling that there would be a world in which 
a photograph of Martin Bormann might be a rarity of worth. 
Or perhaps this was just one of a group of early photos 
he had put away and forgotten. In any case, he did not follow 
Hitler's order to destroy all photographs of Bormann. This pic- 
ture had been preserved and hidden away. Now it was brought 
out of hiding. 

And now the seattered pieces of the puzzle began to slip 
together, to merge into a commonsensical, reasonable whole, 
This did not come clear all at once. The evidence, if I may in- 
dulge in legal phrases, is circumstantial; some of it would be 
inadmissible in a court of Jaw. But the possibility that Carlo 
and Bormann are one and the same man makes, for the first 
time, a convincing and compelling case for me. 

The preparation of this book has been my attempt to recon- 
struct a personal experience from the depth of memory and to 
connect it, at least to my own satisfaction, with the facts we call 
history. My purpose is to reach—again, to my own satisfaction 
—some approximation of that elusive quantity, truth. 

A reasonable belief that Bormann was alive in 1946 surely 
existed at the Nuremberg war-crimes trials. At that time and 
place, although tried in absentia, the evidence against him was 
sufficient to produce a conviction and a sentence of death. 

In September, 1947, a unit of the 42nd (Rainbow) Division 
of the United States Army was seriously conducting a search for 
Martin Bormann in the Tyrol; the records of that unit would 
so reveal, 

Since the end of the war, numerous items concerning the 
alleged whereabouts of Martin Bormann haye been published; 
in them, he has been reported in Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Spain, 
Egypt, and the Soviet Union. None of these claims has ever 
had the slightest demonstrable foundation. 

When consulted on March 20, 1963, in Vienna, Simon 
Wiesenthal, the head of the Genter of Documentation, a bureau 
that has collected much information on Nazi war criminals and 
helped track down Adolf Eichmann, insisted that he had proof 
that Martin Bormann had survived World War II. 

I submit that, on the basis of what is actually known, Bor- 
mann could have survived and cscaped from Berlin. If ever a 
man were equipped to foresee the need for such an escape, if 
ever a man were constituted to prepare for and execute such a 
flight, Bormann would be he. I suggest that Bormann did indeed 
escape. 

The next point in question is, quite properly, the photograph 
in Look magazine. How could anyone recognize a man he has 
not seen in some ten years [rom a photograph taken, quite pos- 
sibly, 10 years earlier than that? To that I can respond only 
in this manner: The Look reproduction was excellent; the 
original photograph was clear; and, I believe, it caught Bor- 
mann im a characteristic pose. I was with Carlo so many hours 
and watched him so intently that I would, I think, be difficult 
to fool. Yet in “The Hoax” the reader is asked to accept the 
physical substitution of one man by his double. If that is pos- 
sible, surely it is equally possible for a guide in a Bayarian 
hunting lodge to appear to be the double of Martin Bormann? 
OL course it is. But would that guide know such intimate de- 
tails of the Nazi hierarchy, be so well versed in events that were 
private to all but the high-ranking few, and have access to the 
most highly classified intelligence files? That would be stretch- 
ing mere coincidence well beyond the breaking point. If the 
possibility exists that Carlo could have been Bormann, and I 
contend it does, then the striking photographic resemblance 
between Bormann and Carlo is solid, if not conclusive, evidence. 

If Bormann could have escaped, if Carlo could have been 
Bormann, then what, if anything, further supports my conten- 
tion that he in fact was Bormann? 
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T thought Carlo a» gifted storyteller, but it would require 
more than a storyteller to have so readily at his command the 
wealth of ultimately credible detail that Carlo had. Carlo was 
describing events to me long before any official histories or per- 
sonal memoirs about the war were published; yet I have failed 
to discover any single discrepancy between what he told me 
then, including the historical details of “The Hoax,” and the 
facts as they were described by the most reliable reporters later. 
Yes, there is one discrepancy. Carlo always skirted the ques- 
tion of Bormann’s death, appeared to forward the view that 
Bormann had died in the rail yards. 

Under the circumstances, however, Bormann himself would 
very likely have followed such a course, discreetly suggesting 
that Bormann was dead and the matter hardly worth further 
consideration. A prudent man, and Bormann apparently was 
prudent, would do just as he did, The point I am making is 
simply this: these events did happen to me and they all fit and 
make sense if Carla is Bormann. Or, stated another way: these 
events did happen to me and they remain a mystery wnless 
Carlo is Bormann. 

But why, one might ask, would so prudent a man have made 
these disclosures to anyone, even to an American lately upon 
the scene and quite apparently uninformed? That, I fear, T can- 
not answer in any conclusive way; I can only guess. It would 
have been safer, I believe, had Carlo told me nothing. Yet 
what was he actually risking? At first he told me only those 
things that were, or could readily be claimed to be, common 
knowledge to former members of the security police. Only the 
story of the hoax contained special knowledge that Carlo 
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@ The editors have asked me to read Mr. Zarubica’s manuscript 
because of some things I had told them, years ago, about my 
own part in Operation Overlord. Operation Overlord was the 
Allied military designation for the 1944 invasion of continental 
Europe from the British Isles. The plan for this historic inva- 
sion—of which the choice of site and the possible dates for its 
execution were the most crucial elements—was an all-British 
effort, to which the American forces, when they arrived in the 
United Kingdom, accommodated themselves. Mr. Zarubica’s 
extraordinary tale has to do with a hoax perpetrated by British 
intelligence in support of Operation Overlord. 

All of this happened in what was militarily defined as the 
European Theatre of Operations in World War IL. The word 
“theatre” has always struck me as singularly apt: much of my 
business was ironically theatrical, 

In 1943, when Operation Overlord was being mounted in 
England, I was the first American officer in theatre headquarters 
made responsible for integrating the activities of the United 
States forces into what the British called their Cover Plan for 
Overlord. 

A Cover Plan outlines an undertaking aimed at deceiving 
the enemy as to one’s real intentions—usually by substituting a 
false picture for the real one. Literally, it is designed to cover, 
as with a mask, what is actually about to happen or is happen- 
ing. Since the ultimate secrets of Overlord were its time and 
place, Overlord’s Cover Plan concentrated on ways and means 
of falsifying them. 

The cover name for the staff section I set up to aid and abet 
the British in this nefarious design was simply Special Plans, G-3 
(Operations) . In it, I not only was indoctrinated into the mys- 
teries of Overlord’s Cover Plan, but also worked intimately 
with my opposite numbers in British intelligence, the men who 
had dreamed up the whole business and were in charge of its 
execution. I continued to work with them until I left the theatre 
after V-E Day. 

These are my credentials. Based on them, I was asked whae 
{ thought of Mr. Zarubica’s narrative. . 

This is my judgment. 

Item A: The overall picture of high strategy, as it was re- 
vealed to Mr. Zarubica, is absolutely correct. Operation Over- 
lord’s Goyer Plan sought to deceive the Germans by conyincing 
them, first, that the Allies’ main effort would be applied at or 
near the Pas de Calais, where the Channel ts only 18 miles 
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would have been hard pressed to account for to competent 
military authority; and by the time Carlo told me that story 
he had decided to leave, Afterward he quite promptly dis- 
appeared. Why, then, tell me the story? My guess is that I may 
have been too tempting an audience for a master performer. 
Perhaps he had a touch of vanity that needed an occasional 
listener. Perhaps he hoped that sometime, long after he could 
be apprehended, I would reveal what I knew and thus add an- 
other chapter to a tale that would have no ending. Or, perhaps, 
being a man, he just couldn't resist; no man is perfect, not even 
as a villain. Personally, I think that Bormann told me about 
the hoax because he was still staggered by what Abraham B. 
and his two partners had done, because he remained stunned 
by what the Allies had finally accomplished. Such brilliance in 
planning, such daring in its execution, he could appreciate and, 
in his way, applaud. That to me is a possibility within the 
bounds of reason. 

In a final analysis, 1 am persuaded by the simplicity, the 
fact that it calls for no contorted reasoning or rationalization, 
of the Carlo-Bormann explanation of what actually happened 
to me, Without it, any attempt to explain the known circum- 
stances becomes a tortuous and defeating process. 

For me, the puzzle posed in 1947 by Carlo, the hunter, was 
solved in 1959 by Hugo Jaeger, the photographer. I am con- 
vinced, unless and until substantial evidence to the contrary is 
set forth, that Carlo was Martin Bormann. And since | have 
no longer any reason to doubt his knowledge, I accept his 
account of the hoax as substantially true. The reader will, of 
course, have to make up his or her own mind.—Mladin Zarubica 
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wide, and second, that any landings in far away Normandy 
would be diversionary and could be ignored. 

Item B: This Coyer Plan way successful—beyond our fondest 
dreams. Miraculously, the Germans did swallow the phony 
story, hook, bait and mortal sinker. It is absolutely true that 
Hitler held a whole army in reserve back of Calais long after 
it should have been self-evident that the Normandy landing 
was the only one there was ever going to be, This force never 
fired a shot. I was present when it was captured intact by a 
single United States infantry division (The Big Red First, of 
course) , which intercepted it in the course of retreat at Mons 
in Belgium. Belatedly, it was trying to get back to Germany 
after the American Army's break out of the beachhead. It was 
in column of march—i.e., not prepared to do battle—and in a 
hell of a hurry, At the heads of its several convoys were its 
generals and staff officers (they were in the greatest hurry of 
all!) , slouched down in big, dusty Merecdes-Benzes. One such 
blunted spearhead of brass actually found itself unexpectedly 
intruding into a little village where a company of American 
infantrymen had paused to catch their breath and do thei 
laundry. The whole kit and caboodle of them were captured by 
the company’s clerks and cooks! The United States First Di- 
vision itself took 60 thousand prisoners in one day! 

So the first thing I found extraordinary about the tale told 
Mr. Zarubica—and what still impresses me most about it—is 
the overall accuracy of its background. His hunting guide 
knew what he was talking about, and it is amazing that he knew 
it in 1946, when it was not available to many historians. He 
may or may not have fancified his story, but he told it with 
an authority based on what were top-secret secrets. No minor 
staff Nazi, escaping the Allied dragnet, could have known 
what he did—nor, at that time, could his listener. 

Item C: The men who conceived and directed the imple- 
mentation of the Overlord Cover Plan were capable of engineer- 
ing such an audacious hoax as that which Mladin Zarubica 
describes. 1 worked with many of them, and marveled at both 
the subtlety and savagery of their imagination, and at the in- 
finite detail with which they embroidered their plots. 

In the end, just as Mladin Zarubica adyises, the reader 
is going to have to make up his own mind. Zarubica made up 
his; in my judgment, this hoax could have happened, and the 
man who told him about it could have been Martin Bormann, 

Rater INGERSOLL. 
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